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Practice  and  Precept 

50a  Albemarle  Street,  W. 

December  31,  1906. 

The  meeting  of  the  Headmasters'  Conference  this 
year  took  place  at  Malvern,  where  the  members 
received  a  warm  welcome  at  the  picturesque  school 
situated  on  the  slopes  of  the  Worcestershire  hills. 
The  breezy  atmosphere  outside  was  somewhat  in 
contrast  with  the  placid  proceedings  within  :  not 
that  controversy  was  absent  altogether,  as  there 
were  one  or  two  lively  passages  of  arms  between  the 
"  old  guard  "  of  classical  teaching,  and  the  more 
progressive  spirits  of  our  younger  headmasters. 
Briefly  the  result  of  the  meetings  may  be  summarised 
in  the  conviction  that  the  force  of  outside  opinion  is 
making  itself  felt  in  this  inner  circle  ;  and  though 
the  stalwarts,  as  might  be  expected,  will  not  go 
down  without  fighting,  they  are  none  the  less  cer- 
tain to  be  overcome  by  superior  numbers  in  the  end. 
In  fact,  all  the  motions  which  were  carried  to  a 


division  resulted   in   the  victory  of   the   more   go- 
ahead  section. 

The  first  item  of  importance  was  a  proposal  to 
support  a  Public  Schools  Association  in  Canada 
(to  be  followed  presumably  by  similar  organisations 
in  other  colonies),  for  the  purpose  of  getting  the  right 
sort  of  pubhc  school  boy  out  into  the  undeveloped 
regions  of  the  West.  Too  long  the  Empire  has  had 
to  depend,  in  distant  quarters,  on  our  "  waste 
products,"  and  this  has  not  endeared  us  to  our  rela- 
tives amongst  whom  they  have  gone  ;  so  it  has  been 
thought  expedient  that  a  board  should  be  appointed 
in  Montreal  to  sift  the  quaUfications  of  intending 
settlers,  who  may,  by  producing  a  certificate  from 
their  school,  obtain  from  it  useful  advice  and  possibly 
priority  of  employment  where  there  is  any  competi- 
tion. Attention  will  be  paid  not  only  to  mental 
excellence,  but  also  to  character  :  strangely  enough 
no  mention  of  the  latter  important  consideration 
was  included  in  the  draft  schedule  presented  to  the 
Conference,  but  the  omission  did  not  go  unde- 
tected. 
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The  misfortunes  of  headmasters  who  have  been 
removed  from  their  positions  without  compensation 
were  also  discussed.  Many  schools  lose  their  old 
clientele,  owing  to  changes  in  the  conditions  of  life 
in  a  neighbourhood  and  a  consequent  alteration  in 
the  type  of  its  inhabitants.  It  was  pointed  out  that 
although  all  minor  officials  who  were  removed  by  the 
Act  of  1902  received  some  monetary  solatium,  head- 
masters who  are  now  removed  experience  the  utmost 
difficulty  in  getting  anything.  It  was  suggested 
that  local  authorities  would  welcome  some  compul- 
sion in  this  matter,  so  the  Conference  passed  a  resolu- 
tion that  legislation  on  this  point  is  desirable,  in 
view  of  what  may  happen  in  the  future.  This  seems 
like  our  old  friend,  "  old  age  pensions,"  in  another 
disguise  :  but  the  principle  is  just,  and  we  shall  be 
glad  to  think  that  a  similar  wave  of  compassion 
may  soon  be  extended  to  the  much  more  numerous 
body  of  assistants. 

The  pronunciation  of  Latin  formed  the  most 
interesting  topic,  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
debating  on  this  subject  was  full  of  freshness  and 
vivacity.  The  general  feeling  seemed  to  be  that 
the  Classical  Association's  recommendations  should 
be  put  into  force  at  once,  and  an  effort  was  made  to 
obtain  some  agreement  upon  this  point.  Logically, 
of  course,  nothing  can  defend  the  "  old  "  pronuncia- 
tion of  Latin  ;  but  there  are  points  in  its  favour, 
nevertheless,  and  authorities  are  not  altogether 
agreed  as  to  how  far  the  new  pronunciation  should 
be  pushed.  In  the  end,  the  progressists  won  by  a 
majority  of  three  to  one.  It  now  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  the  desired  uniformity  will  follow  :  this 
seems  rather  doubtful,  but  it  is  at  least  certain  that  a 
large  number  of  schools  will  take  the  plunge.  In  the 
end,  the  universities  will  come  into  line  too  :  it 
was  remarked  that  the  reform  could  not  come  from 
them,  as  the  ordinary  undergraduate  comes  up  with 
his  accent  formed,  so  to  speak,  and  is  not  hkely  to 
adopt  a  new  one  simply  because  he  has  matriculated. 
The  Headmaster  of  Westminster  mentioned  a 
curious  reason  for  the  "  English  "  pronunciation  of 
Latin,  asserting  that  it  had  been  deliberately 
enjoined  by  statute,  so  as  to  prevent  the  boys  from 
understanding  the  Mass.  But  a  good  deal  of  water 
has  flowed  under  the  bridges  since  then. 

-The  poor  Greek  language  received  yet  another 
blow,  but  with  all  our  devotion  to  it  we  question 
whether  the  resolution  that  was  carried  will  not 
do  it  more  good  than  harm — at  any  rate,  it  will 


remove  one  of  the  things  which  causes  the  enemy 
to  blaspheme.  In  future,  it  is  recommended  that 
Greek  should  not  be  a  subject  of  examination  for 
entrance  scholarships  into  pubhc  schools  ;  and  that 
pupils,  as  a  whole,  should  not  be  obhged  to  begin  its 
study  before  the  age  of  thirteen  or  fourteen.  In  spite 
of  the  terrible  prophecies  indulged  in  by  two  or 
three  headmasters  that  this  will  lead  to  the  dis- 
appearance of  Greek  altogether  from  the  school 
curriculum,  we  are  incUned  to  beheve  that  it  will 
strengthen  the  teaching  of  the  subject.  Many 
instances  were  adduced  of  boys  who  had  become 
fine  scholars  after  a  late  start  in  the  language,  and 
the  objection  on  this  point,  at  any  rate,  was  fully 
met.  If  the  dreadful  result  of  the  exclusion  of 
Greek  were  likely  to  follow  these  changes,  it  would 
be  a  great  disaster,  in  our  opinion  ;  but  we  have 
more  confidence  in  the  sense  of  the  parents  than 
to  believe  it  possible. 

The  Education  Bill  of  1906  is  no  more,  so  it  would 
be  httle  better  than  useless  to  discuss  its  provisions, 
in  spite  of  the  confident  prophesy  of  its  resurrection 
which  has  been  heard  in  some  quarters.  But  there 
are  lessons  to  be  drawn  from  the  struggle,  neverthe- 
less. The  first  is,  that  it  takes  two  sides  to  make  a 
compromise  ;  and  although  in  this  case  we  must 
admit  that  Mr.  Birrell  did  his  best  the  feeUngs  of 
the  opposition  proved  too  strong  for  the  acceptance 
of  his  Bill  in  anything  like  its  original  shape.  We 
need  not  discuss  the  wisdom  or  otherwise  of  its 
rejection  ;  but  in  the  interests  of  education  generally, 
we  regret  that  the  action  of  the  extremists  on  both 
sides  rendered  a  middle  course  impossible.  The 
rehgious  question  must  be  settled  some  day,  and 
until  that  happens  the  eternal  bickering  that  must 
inevitably  go  on  will  do  no  good  to  education. 
The  second  point  to  notice  is  that  the  principles  of 
popular  control  and  freedom  from  tests  are  now 
definitely  accepted  by  both  sides,  while  Lord  Cross's 
proposal  that  the  Church  should  pay  of  its  own  free 
will  for  denominational  teaching  shows  a  statesman- 
hke  grasp  of  the  tendency  of  the  times,  and  an 
appreciation  of  the  point  where  the  shoe  pinches 
that  has  too  often  been  disregarded. 

The  formal  report  of  the  Board  of  Education  for 
the  past  year  furnishes  us  with  some  interesting 
reading.  One  or  two  of  the  new  points  of  departure 
have  been  alluded  to  before,  such  as  the  introduction 
of  games  into  the  school  curriculum,  and  the  em- 
phasis  laid   on   moral  instruction.     In   connection 
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with  this  second  item  we  may  mention  that  Professor 
Sadler  has  sent  us  a  circular  notifying  the  formation 
of  a  committee  which  proposes  to  inquire  into  the 
different  systems  in  vogue  in  countries  other  than 
our  own,  with  the  view  of  comparing  results  and 
bringing  experience  to  a  focus.  In  certain  cases 
the  committee  will  arrange  for  more  than  one  report 
on  a  particular  country,  so  that  the  evidence  will 
not  necessarily  be  one-sided.  The  members  are 
not  by  any  means  unanimous  as  to  the  value  of 
such  instruction,  but  all  are  agreed  that  the  time  is 
ripe  for  investigation  ;  so  we  may  safely  expect  that 
before  long  we  will  have  some  trustworthy  informa- 
tion to  guide  us  in  a  matter  uath  which  we  have 
only  an  imperfect  acquaintance  as  yet. 

The  examiners  for  the  King's  Scholarships  are 
rather  scathing  in  their  comments  upon  the  ignorance 
of  English  displayed  by  the  average  embrj^o  teacher. 
It  is  inevitable,  we  suppose,  that  the  condition  of 
this  subject  should  be  somewhat  chaotic,  in  view  of 
the  official  discouragement  of  the  old-fashioned 
methods,  without  any  hard  and  fast  syllabus  being 
provided  as  a  substitute :  but  what  is  really 
wanted  is  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  proper  use 
of  words,  and  a  better  understanding  of  what  is 
read.  Furthermore,  it  should  be  remembered  that 
few  students  can  read  advantageously  without 
guidance,  and  still  fewer  teachers  are  fit  to  give  it. 

Some  time  ago  we  drew  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  Second  International  Congress  on  School  Hygiene 
is  to  take  place  next  year  in  London,  from  August 
5  to  10.  The  preliminary  programme  is  already 
issued,  and  arrangements  are  being  made  to  ensure 
a  successful  Conference.  It  is  acknowledged  that  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  we  are  rather  behindhand 
in  these  matters  :  and  a  glance  at  one  of  the  articles 
in  the  present  number  will  show  how  much  better 
they  manage  these  things  in  France.  At  the  same 
time,  it  is  evident  that  there  has  recently  been  a 
real  awakening  here  as  to  the  value  of  such  study, 
and  it  was  partly  out  of  compliment  to  this  tendency 
that  the  Conference  decided  to  visit  us  next  year. 
A  big  meeting  of  this  kind  cannot  be  held  without 
money,  and  it  is  estimated  that  at  least  £3000  will 
be  needed  to  cover  expenses  ;  so  the  organising 
committee  are  appealing  for  donations,  which  may 
be  sent  to  the  secretaries  at  the  Royal  Sanitary 
Institute,  Margaret  St.,  W.  His  Majesty  the  King 
has  kindly  extended  his  patronage  to  the  movement, 
so  it  may  be  presumed  that  the  appeal  will  not  go 
imanswered. 


The  Registration  Puzzle 

By  R.  F.  Cholmeley,  M.A. 

Lord  Monkswell's  amendment  to  the  Education  Bill, 
accepted  by  the  Government,  provides  for  the  formation 
of  a  Register  of  Teachers,  in  one  column,  to  be  con- 
trolled by  a  Representative  Professional  Council.  This 
is  a  very  different  thing  from  the  old  friend  to  whom  we 
gave  reluctant  guineas,  and  whose  ashes  we  had  scarcely 
ceased  to  moisten  with  our  tears.  However,  there  are 
the  ashes  ;  and  here,  arising  from  them,  appears  a  new 
Phoenix,  blessed  by  high  educational  authority,  and 
welcomed  alike,  it  would  seem,  by  the  headmasters  of 
public  schools  and  by  the  leaders  of  the  National  Union 
of  Teachers. 

What  will  it  do  ?  What  does  the  demand  for  a  Register 
of  Teachers  mean,  to  begin  with  ?  The  answers  vary  ; 
but  the  gist  of  them  all  may  be  summed  up  in  one  phrase 
— the  status  of  the  profession.  We  who  teach  have  been 
told  so  often  that  nobody  respects  us  as  we  ought  to  be 
respected,  we  have  declared  so  often  that  nobody  pays  us 
as  we  ought  to  be  paid,  that  we  naturally  welcome  any 
plan  which  looks  as  though  our  existence  were  to  be 
formally  recognised  and  our  qualifications  formally 
weighed  and  appreciated. 

If  a  Register  of  Teachers  would  put  us  in  the  way  of 
being  more  justly  estimated  and  more  liberally  paid,  it 
would  at  any  rate  confer  a  benefit  upon  us  ;  and  so  far 
as  we  can  discover  a  likelihood  that  any  particular 
register  wUl  do  this,  we  shall  be  justified  in  applauding 
it.  How  far  can  we  discover  such  a  hkelihood  ?  To  be 
an  efficient  means  of  compelling  respect  and  remunera- 
tion a  Register  of  Teachers  must  possess  two  essentials  : 
it  must  set  up  or  endorse  a  high  standard  of  fitness,  and  it 
must  distinguish  sharply  between  those  who  attain  and 
those  who  fail  to  attain  to  that  standard.  There  must 
be  a  standard  and  a  sanction.  If  it  can  do  these  things, 
and  if  either  by  the  authority  of  the  Government  or  the 
agreement  of  those  who  employ  us,  the  verdict  of  the 
register  can  be  made  effective,  so  that  not  to  be  on  the 
register  shall  mean  not  to  enter  the  teaching  profession, 
or  at  any  rate  not  to  remain  in  it  with  any  happy  prospect, 
it  wall  be  a  formidable  weapon  against  those  who  regard 
the  schoolmaster  as  a  kind  of  domestic  servant,  and 
against  those  who  think  ;;f200  a  year  a  magnificent 
salary  for  a  teacher.  It  will  rout  contempt  and  parsi- 
mony— so  we  are  told  ;  it  wQl  show  that  we  can  do  what 
we  profess  to  do,  and  by  an  obvious  corollary,  that  we 
ought  to  be  handsomely  paid  for  doing  it. 

Can  a  register  do  anything  of  the  kind  ?  It  is  quite 
certain  that  in  its  original  form  the  Teachers'  Register 
did  nothing  of  the  kind.  It  did  not  set  up  or  endorse  a 
high  standard  of  anything,  whether  of  learning  or  of 
teaching  ability  or  of  anything  else ;  its  attempt  to 
distinguish  teachers  who  could  do  one  kind  of  thing 
from  teachers  who  could  do  another  earned  it  plentiful 
vituperation  ;  and — what  was  even  worse  as  a  practical 
defect — nobody  in  authority  paid  the  slightest  attention 
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to  it.  But  it  cleared  the  air.  We  learnt  several  things 
from  it.  We  learnt,  first,  that  no  general  standard  of 
learning  was  possible,  unless  the  standard  were  put  so 
low  as  to  be  ridiculous ;  second,  that  no  register  which 
was  based  upon  the  distinction  between  elementary  and 
secondary  teachers  had  a  chance  of  obtaining  the 
support  of  the  former  ;  and  third,  that  nobody  had  a 
clear  idea  of  what  constituted  fitness  to  teach.  There 
were  other  difficulties  in  the  way  of  its  success  no  doubt ; 
but  those  are  the  three  difficulties  upon  which  it  was 
mainly  wrecked,  and  unless  at  least  those  three  difficulties 
can  be  met  and  overcome,  no  register  has  the  smallest 
chance  of  success.  Many  of  those  who  supported  the  old 
register  allowed  themselves  to  be  fascinated  by  the 
analogy  of  the  medical  profession.  There  is  something 
in  that  analogy,  but  like  all  analogies  it  is  misleading 
unless  the  essential  distinctions  are  duly  considered. 
These  essential  distinctions  are  as  follows  :  First,  the 
teaching  profession  is  necessarily  by  far  the  wider  and 
more  comprehensive,  and  therefore  the  less  homo- 
geneous of  the  two.  The  teaching  profession  is  almost 
co-extensive  with  the  community  ;  the  medical  profession 
is  almost  confined  to  one  section  of  it,  it  is  a  middle-class 
profession.  Second,  the  medical  profession  rests  as  nearly 
as  may  be  upon  a  definite  standard  of  knowledge  com- 
bined with  a  definite  amount  and  kind  of  practice, 
which  assures  a  definite  kind  of  competence.  Differences 
of  abihty  emerge  ;  but  the  qualification  required  from  a 
medical  practitioner  is  a  guarantee  of  a  definite  abihty 
to  perform  certain  services  for  any  one  who  may  require 
them.  No  such  exact  assurance  is  possible  in  the  case  of 
teachers  ;  the  teaching  profession  cannot  rest  upon  a  single 
qualification.  Third,  the  medical  man,  once  quaUfied, 
rests  upon  his  own  efficiency  :  the  teacher  is  inextric- 
ably bound  up  with  his  school.  The  interdependence  of 
school  and  teacher  cannot  be  neglected,  or  no  organisa- 
tion of  either  is  possible.  Fourth,  the  business  of  the 
medical  man  is  with  the  occasional  and  abnormal  wants 
of  mankind ;  the  business  of  the  teacher  is  with  the 
perpetual  and  the  normal.  The  doctor  is  a  sudden 
dictator  ;  the  teacher  is  a  daily  counsellor.  Last,  the 
organisation  of  the  medical  profession  possesses  a  definite 
legal  sanction.  Only  a  properly  quahfied  medical  man 
can  sue  for  fees  and  give  a  death  certificate.  Anybody 
may  prescribe  for  you  ;  only  the  doctor  may  kill  you,  and 
insist  on  being  paid  for  it.  Medical  registration  protects 
the  pubUc,  and  the  doctor,  against  the  unquahfied 
practitioner  ;  it  outlaws  the  quack.  Can  the  registra- 
tion of  teachers  outlaw  the  quack  ;  and  if  not,  can  it  do 
anything  worth  doing  ? 

Let  us  look  again  at  one  of  the  elementary  distinctions 
between  the  relations  of  the  public  with  the  medical  man 
and  with  the  teacher.  We  call  in  the  medical  man  ;  we 
send  our  sons  and  daughters  to  school.  The  parent  does 
not  choose  a  teacher — except  where  he  is  in  a  position  to 
consider  the  rival  reputations  of  several  headmasters  ; 
he  chooses  a  school ;  or  more  often  he  has  no  choice  in  the 
matter,  there  is  the  school  at  his  doors,  and  whether  he 
like  it  or  no,  to  that  school  his  children  must  go  and  be 


taught.  The  governing  body  chooses  the  headmaster, 
the  headmaster  chooses  the  teachers,  the  parent  chooses 
—or  gets — the  school.  The  parent,  then,  comes  into 
touch  with  the  teacher  only  through  the  school.  If  all 
parents  wanted  the  same  kind  of  education  for  their 
children,  just  as  all  people  with  broken  legs  (except 
Christian  Scientists)  want  the  same  kind  of  treatment 
for  their  legs,  the  problem  would  be  comparatively 
simple.  We  might  have  only  one  kind  of  school  and  only 
one  kind  of  curriculum  and  only  one  kind  of  teacher  ; 
we  might  register  all  the  teachers  of  the  right  kind,  and 
refuse  to  allow  anybody  else  to  teach.  In  elementary 
education  we  have  something  hke  this  simphcity ; 
yet  according  to  the  latest  statistics  not  much  more  than 
half  of  the  total  number  of  elementary  teachers  are 
certificated,  and  not  much  more  than  a  quarter  are 
both  certificated  and  trained.  But  as  soon  as  we  get 
beyond  the  elementary  stage,  it  becomes  evident  that 
no  simple  register  of  persons  quahfied  to  teach  will  be 
of  any  use.  It  must  be  remembered  that  there  are  two 
sets  of  people  to  be  satisfied.  The  teacher  wants  to  feel 
that  he  is  certified  able  to  do  something  ;  those  who  set 
him  to  work  want  to  feel  that  there  is  a  guarantee  of  his 
competence.  Let  us  take  these  two  desires  separately. 
The  teacher  must  be  certified  to  know  something  to 
begin  with.  What  must  he  know  ?  The  combined 
wisdom  of  distinguished  educationists  has  suggested  a 
Pass  Degree  as  the  standard.  That  is  at  any  rate  not  a 
very  onerous  quahfication  ;  the  justification  for  it  is  that 
a  higher  standard  would  exclude  a  large  number  who 
are  perfectly  able  to  do  the  work  which  they  profess 
to  do.  It  is,  however,  a  purely  arbitrary  standard ;  and 
though  it  would  exclude  most  nursemaids  (some  of 
whom  have  as  good  a  right  to  be  registered  teachers  as 
any  of  us),  it  would  include  a  large  number  whom  no 
amount  of  registering  would  get  into  any  first-rate  school. 
Whatever  standard  of  knowledge  be  taken  we  shall  find 
ourselves  in  the  same  difficulty  ;  it  is  absurd  to  say  that 
no  one  who  is  not  up  to  the  standard  of  a  Pass  Degree  is 
fit  to  teach  anything  ;  it  is  equally  absurd  to  say  that 
every  one  who  reaches  that  standard  is  fit  to  teach 
anybody  ;  and  yet  unless  the  register  comes  to  that, 
what  does  it  come  to  ?  Certainly  it  does  not  come 
to  as  much  as  the  Medical  Register,  which  asserts,  and 
is  backed  by  the  law  in  asserting,  that  my  broken  leg 
is  safe  in  the  hands  of  a  registered  practitioner,  and 
in  nobody  else's. 

But  besides  the  standard  of  knowledge,  there  is  the 
standard  of  training.  The  Bishop  of  Bristol  said  in  the 
House  of  Lords  the  other  day  that  the  old  register  had 
"  given  an  enormous  impulse  and  stimulus  to  the  training 
of  teachers  m  the  University  of  Cambridge."  Supposing 
we  add  to  the  intellectual  quahfication  imphed  in  the 
possession  of  a  degree  such  a  practical  qualification  as  is 
implied  in  the  Cambridge  training  certificate,  where  are 
we  ?  What  justification  is  there  for  putting  on  a 
register  everybody  who  is  up  to  the  Pass  Degree  standard 
— or  any  other  standard  that  may  be  chosen — and  has 
passed    satisfactorily    through    a    course    of    training  ? 
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What  justification  is  there  for  keeping  the  rest  of  the 
world  off  that  register,  and  how  are  the  pubUc  and 
the  teachers  going  to  be  the  better  for  it  ?  The  pubHc 
wants  good  schools  ;  the  teacher  wants  good  pay,  con- 
sideration— in  a  word,  status.  Surely  it  is  evident  that 
the  whole  problem  depends  upon  the  schools.  Where  are 
the  children  going  to  be  taught  ?  Where  is  the  teacher 
going  to  be  employed  ?  Who  is  going  to  offer  him  a 
post  because  he  is  registered  ?  Will  it  be  a  better  post  ? 
Is  it  a  good  thing  that  it  should  be  a  better  post  because 
he  is  registered  ?  These  are  the  practical  questions  ; 
and  they  have  got  to  be  answered  if  the  register  is  to  be 
more  than  a  hst  such  as  any  clerk  could  compile.  The 
problem  is  not  how  to  send  some  thousands  of  separate 
teachers  out  into  the  open  with  tickets  of  proficiency 
for  parents  to  choose  from ;  the  problem  is  how  to  staff 
schools  of  every  kind  from  the  elementary  to  the  great 
public  school.  The  register  has  got  to  help  the  head- 
master and  the  headmistress  to  choose  their  colleagues  ;  so 
far  as  it  can  do  that  it  will  help  both  the  pubhc  and  the 
teaching  profession  ;  if  it  cannot  do  that,  it  will  be 
worth  no  more  than  an  expurgated  edition  of  the  School- 
masters Yearbook. 

Now  unless  we  are  to  assume  that  inscription  upon  a 
register  warrants  a  prima-facie  assumption  of  equaUty 
among  all  who  are  there  inscribed,  it  is  plain  that  only 
in  the  case  of  schools  staffed  from  those  who  can  just 
get  a  Pass  Degi-ee  will  the  register  be  of  any  practical 
use  to  anybody.  Only  on  that  hne  will  the  registered 
and  the  unregistered  compete  ;  and  just  on  that  hne — 
wherever  it  he  drawn — will  the  absurdity  of  the  register 
be  seen.  It  cannot  help  to  determine  what  sort  of  school 
the  teacher  is  fit  to  serve,  nor  what  sort  of  work  he  or  she  is 
fit  to  do  in  any  given  school ;  and  its  defenders  fall  back 
on  a  pious  hope  that  it  may  be  a  guarantee  of  superior 
quahty  that  shall  in  time  pervade  every  school  in  the 
kingdom.  The  distinction  between  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  is  to  vanish,  but  the  registered  teacher 
is  to  bring  the  secondary  spirit  to  all  that  he  touches, 
whether  it  be  a  &  ab  or  the  Binomial  Theorem,  while  the 
unregistered,  though  he  may  do  the  same  kind  of  work 
in  the  same  kind  of  school,  must  acknowledge  that  he  is 
on  a  lower  plane — and  accept  contentedly  a  lower  salary, 
no  doubt.  If  the  Pass  Degree  standard  were  adopted, 
some  300  elementary  teachers  would — as  things  go  at 
present — be  added  to  the  register  every  year.  It  would 
be  interesting  to  have  the  \aews  of  the  odd  40,000  trained 
and  certificated  teachers  upon  the  precise  value  of  that. 
A  register  of  differentiated  classes  of  teachers  is  impossible, 
because  no  one  wiU  admit  that  he  ought  to  be  in  a  lower 
class  than  any  one  else  ;  a  register  of  undifferentiated 
teachers  is  absurd,  because  the  only  facts  worth  register- 
ing are  those  which  differentiate  them  into  classes. 

It  is  not  as  if  there  were  nothing  better  to  be  hoped 
for.  The  true  path  to  the  organisation  of  the  teaching 
profession  is  through  the  organisation  of  the  schools. 
That  path  was  pointed  out  in  the  concluding  portion  of 
that  unanswerable  memorandum  in  which  the  Board  of 
Education  justified  its  abandonment  of  the  old  register. 


It  is  in  the  recognised  school,  not  in  the  registered 
teacher,  that  the  promise  of  the  future  hes.  What  that 
pro'pise  is  I  hope  to  be  allowed  to  show  in  another 
article. 


The  Supply  of  Books  in 
Schools 

By  G.  H.  Clarke,  M.A. 

As  books  are  a  necessity  both  to  masters  and  boys 
no  excuse  need  be  made  for  discussing  how  they  can  be 
provided  most  conveniently,  and  kept  most  safely. 

There  are  two  distinct  systems  of  book  supply  in 
vogue :  (i)  boys  procure  such  books  as  they  require, 
and  keep  them  for  their  own  ;  (2)  the  school  provides 
all  books  and  lends  them  to  boys  in  turn. 

(i)  The  first  of  these  systems  is  doubtless  the  best 
from  a  teacher's  point  of  view.  All  boys  have,  or  can 
have,  the  exact  book  needed  ;  certain  books  will  be 
useful  for  a  younger  brother  or  for  after  life,  and  in 
many  cases  wUl  come  to  be  looked  on  as  old  friends. 

The  drawback  to  this  plan  is,  of  course,  its  expense. 
Too  often,  books  are  changed,  and  an  unnecessary 
number  of  books  required  of  each  boy.  The  remedy 
for  this  evil  lies  with  the  headmaster :  it  is  possible  to 
draw  up  an  economical  book  hst,  and  to  keep  to  it. 

In  other  ways  too  abuses  have  been  introduced. 
One  of  the  staff  writes  a  treatise,  and  out  of  kindness 
to  him  the  work  has  to  be  procured  by  every  boy  who 
can  possibly  use  it,  or  perhaps  even  who  can't.  In 
boarding-schools,  chiefly  in  those  of  an  inferior  type, 
books  are  charged  in  the  bill  at  published  prices  ;  as 
he  who  supplies  the  books,  not  to  mention  any  august 
person  by  name,  buys  his  stock  at  a  large  discount  and 
retaOs  it  at  the  full  price,  it  is  clearly  to  his  interest 
to  encourage  a  considerable  use  of  books.  This  custom 
was  so  widespread  a  few  years  ago  that  publishers 
hesitated  to  issue  books  at  net  prices,  because  the 
trading  schoolmaster  would  not  buy  them,  as  his  profit 
on  them  was  less  than  on  books  priced  in  the  old  way. 

Having  mentioned  one  system  of  procuring  books, 
we  may  glance  at  two  or  three  other  ways  of  bringing 
their  tools  to  the  young  workmen. 

A  school  librarian  acts  as  a  bookseller,  buying  books 
as  advantageously  as  he  can,  and  selling  them  to  boys 
at  such  a  price  as  will  cover  expenses.  This  is  the  most 
satisfactory  plan,  but  it  can  only  be  worked  properly 
at  a  large  school,  and  requires  an  experienced  man  to 
carry  it  out. 

The  next  best  system  is  to  arrange  with  a  neighbouring 
bookseller  to  supply  stationery,  books,  &c.,  coming  up 
to  school  to  receive  orders  and  to  deliver  goods.  Discount 
can  be  secured  by  this  means,  and  a  fairly  rapid  delivery 
be  ensured,  if  only  an  intelligent  bookseller  can  be  found 
— not  always  an  easy  matter. 

(2)  None  of  these  methods  offers  any  check  on  an 
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extravagant  requirement  of  books ;  and  the  exces- 
sive demands  of  schoolmasters  have  led  to  the  adoption 
of  the  last  and  worst  system,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  educationist. 

In  calculating  their  charges  school  authorities  lay 
aside  a  certain  sum  a  head  yearly  to  be  spent  on  books, 
which  are  lent  to  the  boys.  The  user  of  the  book  is, 
of  course,  responsible  for  it  and  must  give  it  back, 
when  done  with,  in  good  condition.  Except  that  a 
good  deal  of  trouble  is  entailed  on  the  hbrarian,  little 
harm  is  done  so  far. 

But,  for  economy,  books  must  serve  more  than  one 
generation  of  boys,  consequently  they  are  passed  on, 
spreading  germs  of  disease  among  each  relay  of  readers. 
Besides,  for  economy  again,  one  cannot  keep  a  quantity 
of  dead  stock  in  one's  store-rooms  ;  so  old-fashioned 
books  are  handed  out  to  new-comers,  to  avoid  the  expense 
of  fresh  purchases,  term  by  term. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  a  proper  supply  of  books  is 
issued,  the  saving  to  parents  is  not  considerable,  for  they 
pay  larger  fees  instead  of  booksellers'  bills,  and  the 
boy  leaves  school  with  no  books  belonging  to  him. 

The  school  must  reckon  on  spending  a  sovereign  a  year 
in  books,  &c.,  for  each  boy,  and  on  suffering  from 
wastage.  The  parent  may  save  a  little,  but  the  learner 
will  probably  have  inferior  books  to  use. 

If,  by  reason  of  a  change  of  headmaster  or  of  the 
chief  examination  worked  for,  any  large  edterations 
are  made  in  the  syllabus,  the  expense  to  the  school  is 
very  heavy. 

The  question  of  how  a  boy  should  keep  his  books 
at  school  is  easily  solved.  He  must  have  a  locker  in 
which  all  his  property  can  be  safely  stored,  and  he  must 
have  a  key  to  it. 

The  best  lockers  are  those  known  as  the  St.  Paul's 
lockers,  which  provide  for  books  as  well  as  for  coats  and 
caps.  At  any  rate,  some  kind  of  locked  receptacle  is 
a  necessity. 

If  not,  all  a  boy  can  do  is  to  leave  his  books  in  his  desk 
at  the  mercy  of  any  one  who  comes  into  the  room  and 
sits  at  his  desk.  Of  course,  there  is  no  difficulty  if  a 
form  occupies  one  room  only,  and  that  room  is  not  used 
by  any  other  class.  But  this  is,  rightly  or  wrongly, 
usually  impossible.  The  claims  of  science,  drawing, 
gymnastics  and  carpentry  call  boys  away  from  their 
class-room,  which  is  probably  in  turn  invaded  by  a  form 
which  has  just  left  one  of  the  rooms  mentioned  above. 

Desks  themselves  are  not  as  a  rule  provided  with 
locks,  and  are  defenceless.  We  need  not  suppose  malice. 
Perhaps  the  incomer  puts  something  into  the  desk ; 
in  his  hurry  to  leave  he  very  likely  takes  out,  in  all  in- 
nocence, more  than  he  put  in.  There  are  numberless 
ways  in  which  books  stray,  not  to  mention  loss  directly 
attributable  to  the  owner.  A  locker  large  enough  to 
hold  both  books  and  coat  saves  all  provision  of  cloak- 
rooms, for  lockers  can  be  arranged  along  the  walls  of 
corridors,  and  wherever  space  allows. 

The  moral  is  then,  let  the  boy  supply  his  own  books, 
and  the  school  provide  a  safe  place  in  which  he  can 
keep  themi 


The  Public  Library  and 
the  School 

By    Thomas    Coulson 

At  the  Library  Association  Conference  held  in  Leeds  in 
1904  it  was  decided  to  appoint  a  committee  to  collect 
information  and  advise  the  Association  as  to  the  best 
means  of  working  in  co-operation  with  the  schools  in  each 
town  where  a  library  was  established.  A  huge  mass  of 
material  was  gathered  during  the  two  years  of  this 
committee's  existence,  and  among  the  final  resolutions 
which  its  members  recommended  for  adoption  by  the 
Association  were  the  following; 

"In  order  that  children  from  an  early  age  may 
become  accustomed  to  the  use  of  a  collection  of 
books,  it  is  desirable  (a)  that  special  libraries  for 
children  should  be  established  in  all  public  Hbraries  ; 
and  (b)  that  collections  of  books  be  formed  in  all 
elementary  and  secondary  schools. 

"  That  conferences  between  hbrarians  and  teachers 
be  held  from  time  to  time. 

"That  there  should  be  some  interchange  of  repre- 
sentation  between  the   library  and   the  education 
committees." 
These   were   the  rules   for   the    guidance    of    those 
interested  in  the  movement,  and  an  opportune  moment 
now  has  arrived  for  judging  the  work  already  accom- 
plished in  the  direction  of  co-operation  between  library 
and  school. 

In  the  infancy  of  the  public  Hbrary  movement  its 
most  sanguine  supporters  would  not  have  predicted  the 
rise  of  the  institution  to  the  position  it  has  attained 
as  a  factor  in  national  education.  But  with  proper 
provision  and  a  sympathetic  co-operation  between  a  few 
librarians  and  teachers  the  two  public  educational  insti- 
tutions which  they  represent  have  been  made  the 
complement  one  of  the  other. 

Presuming  that  it  is  desirable  to  imbue  scholars  with 
a  love  of  good  literature — which  is  admittedly  the 
only  way  to  oust  a  love  of  reading  trash — and  a  desire 
to  acquire  knowledge,  how  could  the  end  be  better 
attained  than  by  teaching  the  scholars  to  regard  the 
public  library  as  a  continuation  school,  available  for  use 
almost  without  restriction  ?  Even  in  the  smallest 
hbraries  of  the  country  there  is  stored  a  representative 
selection  of  books  dealing  with  a  wide  range  of  human 
knowledge,  increasing  every  day,  and  selected  and 
administered  by  educated  men  who  are  specially  trained 
for  the  work. 

It  is  a  fatal  mistake  to  belittle  education  by  supposing 
it  to  begin  and  end  with  the  work  done  in  school  and 
college.  Education  begins  wth  consciousness  and  ends 
only  when  consciousness  fails,  and  the  established  insti- 
tutions can  only  provide  for  its  nourishment.  Hitherto, 
then,  the  nourishment  has  appeared  to  end  while  "the 
education  of  the  average  child  was  in  infancy.  -^  Now 
means  are  provided  in  almost  every  town  for  the  unceas- 
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ing  progress  of  education,  and  one  of  them  is  the  pubHc 
hbrary.  We  must  not  suppose,  however,  that  the 
children  will  take  naturally  (as  ducks  to  water)  to  the 
library,  regarding  it  as  a  means  of  attaining  their  end. 
They  must  be  educated  to  its  use,  made  familiar  with 
the  noble  ends  to  which  it  will  carry  them,  and  taught  to 
regard  it  as  containing  unbounded  possibilities  in  the 
provision  of  food  for  the  intellect.  It  is  only  by  impress- 
ing the  susceptible  mind  of  youth  with  the  advantages 
which  the  libraries  afford  that  we  can  expect  to  attain 
the  desired  consummation. 

In  America  the  administration  of  juvenile  libraries 
has  become  a  science  in  itself.  The  librarians  in  charge 
of  the  departments  are  invariably  women,  who  are  often 
specially  trained  in  the  library  schools  for  work  in  that 
particular  branch.  Departures  from  routine  work  have 
been  made  in  many  American  towns,  some  of  which  have 
been  adopted  in  a  modified  form  by  librarians  in  this 
country.  The  librarian  of  Cardiff,  for  instance,  deserves 
credit  for  inaugurating  a  system  of  lectures  for  school 
children.  Such  schemes  can  be  adopted  without  incon- 
venience to  either  teacher  or  librarian,  and  school 
authorities  should  be  persuaded  to  count  class  visits 
to  the  library  in  their  record  of  attendances.  It  is  a 
simple  matter  to  provide  an  abundance  of  illustrations 
with  short  and  simple  lectures,  particularly  when 
museums  are  attached  to  the  library.  Mr.  Ballinger, 
Cardiff's  librarian,  found  lectures  on  "  Bridges  "  and  on 
"  Evolution  of  Books  "  to  be  of  perennial  interest  to 
both  boys  and  girls. 

But  these  lectures,  while  aiming  at  educating  the 
scholars,  should  be  mainly  directed  to  familiarising  them 
with  the  contents  of  the  library.  Once  the  children 
recognise  the  value  of  the  hbrary  in  supplying  their 
needs  in  one  or  two  subjects,  they  wiU  learn  to  seek 
aid  from  it  in  others. 

If  the  first  recommendation  of  the  Library  Association 
is  to  be  followed  it  will  be  found  almost  impossible 
adequately  to  provide  for  the  maintenance  of  school 
libraries,  even  in  those  towns  where  the  library  income 
is  large :  since  it  has  been  found  that  the  id.  in  the 
£  rate  levied  for  library  purposes  is  merely  sufficient 
for  immediate  needs.  Where  it  has  been  found 
impossible  to  grant  any  financial  aid  for  establishing 
school  libraries  a  scheme  can  be  formulated  whereby 
the  teacher's  influence  will  be  enlisted.  Whatever 
system  may  be  adopted,  unless  the  sympathies  of  the 
teachers  are  enlisted,  the  efforts  will  be  fruitless. 
Teachers  have  a  greater  influence  over  the  scholars 
than  the  librarian  can  ever  hope  to  possess ;  and  when 
this  influence  is  exercised  in  guiding  and  encouraging 
the  children  in  the  right  way  to  read,  the  library  will 
be  productive  of  more  good  than  by  a  mere  haphazard 
circulation  of  books.  Indeed,  until  teachers  and 
librarians  realise  the  value  and  importance  of  co- 
operation in  this  matter,  we  cannot  hope  to  arrive 
within  even  a  measurable  distance  of  our  ideal. 

The  Bootle  Public  Library  Committee  has  elaborated  a 
scheme  foi  issuing  books  from  the  central  hbrary  through 
the  schools.     Entry  forms  for  the  scholars  may  be  had 


from  the  teachers,  which  are  sent  when  filled  in  to  the 
library  for  the  registration  of  the  scholar  as  a  borrower. 
When  books  are  required  the  scholars  hand  to  the  teacher 
a  list  of  what  they  want  to  read,  and  these  hsts  are 
forwarded  to  the  library,  where  the  books  are  looked 
out  by  the  assistants  and  sent  to  the  school  for 
distribution. 

In  addition  to  the  advantage  conferred  by  the 
co-operation  of  the  teacher  it  is  claimed  to  be  an 
improvement  on  the  school  library,  inasmuch  as  the 
scholar  is  allowed  a  much  larger  field  of  selection  when 
drawing  upon  the  central  library  stock.  For  instance, 
the  books  are  available  during  school  vacations  ;  boys 
and  girls  who  have  just  left  school  can  continue  their 
reading  afterwards ;  and  the  books  will  always  be 
under  the  direct  care  of  the  library  assistants,  who 
will  see  that  they  are  kept  in  good  order. 

Many  librarians  urge  the  abohtion  of  the  school  as 
the  place  for  the  issue  and  return  of  books,  maintaining 
that  on  aU  occasions  the  scholars  should  be  permitted 
to  visit  the  library  and  become  familiar  with  its  contents. 
When  the  children  leave  school  they  find  that  they  borrow 
books  under  different  conditions,  being  cast  entirely 
on  their  own  resources  so  far  as  finding  their  reading 
material  is  concerned,  a  work  which  has  previously 
been  done  for  them  by  the  library  assistants. 

The  reverse  of  this  system  of  circulating  books  is 
the  establishment  of  school  libraries,  as  in  Cardiff. 
In  this  town  the  education  authorities  were  persuaded 
to  take  over  the  financial  responsibility  of  establishing 
and  maintaining  the  libraries.  The  rate  levied  for  doing 
this  amounted  to  about  id.  in  the  £.  Small  as  this  sum 
appears  it  is  just  one  half  of  the  library's  income,  and, 
therefore,  a  welcome  alleviation.  The  public  librarian 
gives  advice  to  the  school  library  as  part  of  his 
duties,  and  thus  is  secured  the  administration  of  a 
trained  official  to  relieve  the  school  teachers  from  an 
addition  to  their  labours  beyond  the  distribution  of 
books  to  the  scholars.  No  financial  responsibility 
whatever  is  placed  upon  the  teachers  who  look  after 
the  libraries. 

Whether  or  not  this  is  the  best  scheme  for  promoting 
the  love  of  reading  among  the  children  depends  upon 
the  education  authorities.  If  they  grant  the  necessary 
financial  help,  there  is  no  need  why  the  system  should 
not  be  worked  with  the  success  which  has  attended  the 
efforts  of  the  Cardiff  teachers  and  librarian.  But 
if  this  aid  is  not  forthcoming  it  will  be  impossible  for 
the  public  libraries  to  supply  the  schools  without  injury 
to  their  other  departments. 

The  advantage  of  this  system  lies  in  the  continual 
intercourse  of  teacher  and  scholar  in  the  matter  of  the 
selection  and  use  of  books.  For  advice  should  not 
be  given  solely  to  assure  a  good  selection  of  books ; 
the  scholars  shoad  be  educated  to  extract  the  good 
and  ignore  the  dross,  to  appreciate  the  true  value  of 
literature,  and  to  imbibe  the  subtle  influences  which 
are  continually  at  work  while  we  are  reading.  "All 
the  known  world,"  says  Voltaire,  "  excepting  only 
savage  nations,  is  governed    by  books";     and   if   the 
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truth  of  this  assertion  is  to  be  maintained  surely  our 
children  should  receive  introduction  by  capable 
masters  into  the  vast  field  of  knowledge  which  is 
offered  by  the  establishment  of  libraries.  A  close 
acquaintance  with  libraries  will  breed  an  intimacy 
with  books  which  wiU  equip  the  scholar  for  his  or  her 
adventures  in  the  realm  of  learning  which  can  be  explored 
by  reading  only. 

A  substitute  (though  a  rather  ineffective  one)  for  the 
permanent  school  library  is  the  loan  of  boxes  of  books 
to  schools.  These  boxes  generally  contain  from  fifty 
to  two  hundred  and  fifty  volumes.  The  parcels  are 
made  to  circulate  among  the  schools  to  provide  variety. 
This  system  of  course  materially  decreases  the  stock  of 
the  central  library,  and  possibly  in  a  small  degree  its 
efficiency. 

An  encouragement  to  reading  which  has  been 
adopted  in  some  places  is  an  exhibition  of  books. 
As  a  rule  these  exhibitions  deal  with  a  particular  phase 
of  school  work,  and  all  the  books  on  the  subject  which 
the  library  contains  are  collected  for  exhibition.  No 
great  labour  is  attached  to  making  the  selection  and 
showing  the  books  in  a  convenient  room.  The  work  of 
explaining  and  describing  may  be  left  to  the  teachers, 
who  can  emphasise  the  portions  closely  related  to  the 
everyday  studies  of  the  children.  Such  exhibitions  open 
up  what  would  otherwise  be  a  somewhat  contracted 
field  of  study. 

An  excellent  means  of  stimulating  and  maintaining 
the  interest  of  the  young  people  is  for  the  library 
to  subscribe  to  the  junior  course  of  the  National  Home 
Reading  Union.  The  magazine  of  the  section  should  also 
be  placed  upon  the  table  in  the  juvenile  reading  room, 
and  opportunities  will  easily  present  themselves  to 
the  teacher  for  collecting  the  more  earnest  readers 
and  for  holding  the  informal  discussions  which  are 
recommended  for  a  closer  study  of  the  books. 

Though  the  juvenile  readers'  room  is  subsidiary  to  the 
circulating  library  it  is,  nevertheless,  a  department 
worthy  of  serious  consideration.  It  is  desirable  to  give 
the  children  every  encouragement  to  make  the  most  of 
fresh  air,  but  still  there  are  times  when  such  con- 
siderations as  the  inclemency  of  the  weather  make  it 
advisable  to  provide  a  place  of  refuge  which  may  still 
preserve  a  resemblance  to  an  educational  institution. 
New  libraries  are  nearly  all  planned  with  a  room  which 
is  to  be  devoted  to  the  juvenile  section  of  their  readers, 
and  the  subject  is  taking  a  larger  place  in  the  dis- 
cussions of  librarians  than  it  has  done  formerly. 

Nothing  so  intellectually  unwholesome  or  repulsive 
can  be  imagined  as  the  modern  provision  of  children's 
papers,  despite  Mr.  Chesterton's  defence  of  them.  Some 
few  have  sufficient  merit  to  make  them  acceptable, 
and  the  library  would  do  well  to  utilise  every  facility 
it  can  offer  for  pushing  these  into  a  foremost  place. 
But  there  is  abundant  proof  of  the  damaging  influence 
of  undesirable  papers,  and  the  enoimous  circulation 
of  some  of  them  testifies  to  the  extent  of  their 
influence.     No  better  work   can   the  library  do  for  its 


young  readers  than  devote  some  of  its  efforts  to  the 
stamping  out  of  any  desire  to  read  such  rubbish. 
The  best  means,  of  course,  for  doing  this  is  to  provide 
as  a  counter-attraction  healthy  food  for  the  j'oung 
mind,  and  an  inviting  and  comfortable  room  in  which 
to  partake  of  it. 

The  rules  should  all  be  framed  with  the  purpose  of 
encouraging  the  young  readers  to  higher  flights.  The 
grandmotherly  rules,  such  as  that  which  forbids  the 
children  to  borrow  any  book  save  those  mentioned  in  the 
juvenile  catalogue  of  the  library,  should  be  abolished. 
The  library  does  not  encourage  precocity.  The  cata- 
logues for  the  children,  while  being  simple,  should  be 
plentifully  supplied  with  information  which  will  be  a 
guide  to  them  in  their  reading,  directing  the  way  to 
knowledge.  The  choice  of  aU  the  reading  should  be 
very  carefully  directed,  and  harder  books  should  be  led 
up  to  by  a  graduated  sequence. 

I  have  endeavoured  briefly  to  sketch  some  of  the 
past  efforts  made  by  librarians  to  cater  for  child  readers. 
It  is  a  good  work,  and  capable  of  expansion,  but 
much  yet  remains  to  be  done.  It  sadly  lacks  outside 
interest.  In  almost  every  case  it  is  the  librarian  who 
fomiulates  and  carries  on  the  scheme,  the  onlookers 
dropping  words  of  encouragement  but  offering  no  help. 
Unless  aid  is  forthcoming  many  librarians  will  refuse 
to  add  to  their  already  onerous  duties  a  work  which 
is  not  far  removed  from  teaching  their  readers.  A 
sympathy  should  exist  between  the  school-teacher  and 
the  librarian  throughout  the  country,  a  S3mipathy  by 
which  each  can  help  the  other  in  their  work. 

A  child  educated  to  the  use  of  the  public  library  and 
deriving  the  benefits  which  it  affords,  will,  without 
doubt,  be  a  brighter  and  apter  pupil  than  another  who 
neglects  reading.  Every  effort  should  be  directed  to 
moulding  the  young  idea  to  a  just  appreciation  of  the 
benefits  which  may  be  derived  from  the  library  and 
from  the  habit  of  reading  when  once  it  is  acquired. 
These  benefits  last  whfle  consciousness  survives. 
Wherever  there  is  life  there  is  growth.  The  mind  is 
unceasing  in  its  endeavours  to  expand,  and  there  is 
no  cessation  of  mental  evolution.  It  is  the  aim  of 
educationists  to  provide  a  firm  foundation  for  the 
intellectual  edifice,  and  this  is  the  work  of  the  schools. 
But  the  process  of  erection  must  go  on  after  the 
school  has  accomplished  its  work,  or  we  should  have  an 
incomplete  building.  As  the  progress  of  the  intellect 
depends  largely  on  book  knowledge  the  library  can 
fittingly  complete  the  work  began  by  the  school. 
But  to  make  it  as  nearly  perfect  as  possible  the  cult 
of  reading  should  be  encouraged  to  its  utmost  when 
the  mind  is  yet  susceptible.  Conferences  between 
librarians'  and  teachers'  associations  would  do  much  to 
stimulate   the  movement. 


In  connection  with  the  above  we  may  mention  that  we 
have  received  an  excellent  catalogue  of  educational  works 
compiled  by  the  Cardiff  librarian  which  is  a  veritable  vade 
mecum  for  intending  teachers. 
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Boys  at  Fourteen 

By  H.  Bompas  Smith,  M.A. 

A  boy's  full  life  at  a  secondary  school  may  be  divided 
into  three  main  periods.  The  first  of  these  extending 
to  the  age  of  twelve  or  thereabouts  is,  in  most  respects, 
a  continuation  of  the  age  of  childhood.  The  boy  of 
ten  should  feel  at  home  in  his  environment  ;  he  ought 
to  lead  a  happy  Ufe  with  httle  thought  of  distant  ends. 
The  world,  as  a  rule,  is  for  him  a  pleasant  place,  full 
of  interests  and  opportunities,  with  knocks  to  be 
accepted  by  the  way,  but  soon  forgotten  when  the 
pain  is  over.  He  readily  confides  in  any  one  who  is 
kind  to  him,  but  regards  it  as  quite  the  natural  thing 
that  trouble  should  be  taken  on  his  behalf.  His  law 
is  personal  authority  or  custom,  and  his  motives  gener- 
ally lie  on  the  surface. 

iSut  in  the  second  period,  from  roughly  twelve  to 
sixteen,  all  this  is  changed.  The  characteristic  feature 
of  this  age  is  the  consciousness  of  antagonism  between 
the  boy's  growing  personality  and  the  limitations 
imposed  upon  him  by  the  conditions  of  his  life.  He 
feels  the  unrest  and  strain  which  herald  the  emergence 
of  new  powers.  He  is  beginning  to  realise  the  signifi- 
cance of  voluntary  action  ;  the  world  is  no  longer 
merely  a  sphere  in  which  activity  for  its  own  sake 
is  a  delight,  but  a  field  of  battle  in  which  great  prizes 
may  be  won,  though  foes  are  many,  and  at  times  over- 
strong.  In  short,  he  is  entering  upon  his  heritage 
of  personality.  At  ten  he  was  still  a  chUd,  at  fourteen 
one  instinctively  feels  that  he  must  be  treated  as  a 
person  who  demands,  with  justice,  that  his  rights 
should  be  respected.  Now,  healthy  personahty  in- 
volves the  development  and  harmonious  ordering  of  the 
powers  of  thought,  and  will,  and  feeUng,  and  the  great 
task  of  the  age  we  are  considering  is  to  achieve  the  first 
steps  in  this  development.  The  old  largely  unconscious 
unity  has  been  broken  up,  and  the  deeper  unity  which 
is  to  take  its  place  must  be  attained  by  the  gradual 
formation  of  habits  of  dehberate  judgment  and  pur- 
posive action.  The  contradictory  impulses  so  prominent 
in  early  adolescence  must  thus  be  brought  under  the 
control  of  reason. 

This  growth  in  the  sense  of  personality  is  apparently 
the  result  of  a  rapid  increase  in  physical  stature  and 
mental  power.  In  the  report  of  the  Anthropometric 
Committee  of  the  British  Association  the  average 
annual  increase  in  height  between  thirteen  and  sixteen 
was  given  as  4.47  in.,  and  the  accompanying  increase 
in  weight  as  about  12  lbs.  a  year.  Moreover,  it  is 
remarkable  that  in  the  normal  boy  this  rapid  growth 
does  not  involve  a  corresponding  loss  of  physical  vigour. 
One  not  infrequently  meets  with  boys  who  have  out- 
grown their  strength,  but  such  cases  are  exceptional ; 
on  the  average,  there  is  an  annual  gain  in  muscular 
strength  almost,  though  not  quite,  as  great  as  in  the 
years  immediately  preceding  and  following  this  period, 
and  the  power  of  resisting  fatigue  reaches  its  maximum 


at  fifteen.  It  has  been  stated*  that  there  is  con- 
sequently httle  danger  of  overworking  boys  at  this 
age,  but  the  wide  range  of  individual  differences  which 
is  specially  marked  about  fourteen  renders  this  pro- 
nouncement hable  to  considerable  reservations ;  at 
any  rate,  the  cases  of  over-exertion  in  play  seem  to 
increase  in  frequency  about  this  time. 

The  mental  and  moral  significance  of  the  physical 
changes  which  occur  concurrently  with  this  growth 
is  universally  recognised  by  all  serious  schoolmasters, 
but  the  corresponding  necessity  for  physical  as  well 
as  moral  treatment  for  the  morbid  phenomena,  which 
in  some  cases  manifest  themselves  during  these  years, 
has  hardly  been  so  generally  appreciated.  The  close 
connection  between  body  and  mind  seems  then  to 
exercise  a  special  influence  on  character,  and  the  two 
sides  of  the  boy's  nature  must  always  be  thought  of 
as  intimately  related. 

Parallel  with  this  accelerated  bodily  development 
comes  a  marked  evolution  of  mental  force.  This 
shows  itself,  for  instance,  in  the  greater  coherence 
of  his  psychological  processes.  He  can  pursue  com- 
paratively intricate  trains  of  thought  or  long  sustained 
purposes,  can  form  general  rules  of  conduct,  and 
relatively  comprehensive  conceptions.  All  of  these, 
indeed,  are  apt  to  conflict  with  one  another,  but  they 
individually  form  coherent  mental  series  of  a  more 
developed  type  than  was  possible  in  earlier  years. 

This  mental  growth  has  been  illustrated  by  a  large 
number  of  experiments.  Thus,  the  use  of  simple 
sentences  in  written  compositions  was  found  by  one 
observer  to  decrease  by  30  per  cent,  between  the 
ages  of  ten  and  fifteen,  the  year  of  greatest  change 
being  from  thirteen  to  fourteen.  Again,  a  large  number 
of  descriptions  of  common  articles  by  children  from 
six  to  fifteen  years  of  age  were  examined  with  the 
object  of  ascertaining  their  power  of  using  general 
concepts.  It  was  found  that  at  the  age  of  eight  the 
children  who  defined  the  object  by  its  use  (a  knife  is 
to  cut  bread)  were  ten  times  as  numerous  as  those 
who  defined  by  means  of  a  larger  term  (a  dog  is  an 
animal),  while  at  fourteen  the  proportion  was  less 
than  three  to  two.  Or,  to  take  an  instance  from  school 
life,  the  young  child  looks  upon  punishment  as  primarily 
a  form  of  revenge.f  but  at  fourteen  many  boys  regard 
it  as  a  means  for  the  prevention  of  future  offences,  and 
even  as  an  instrument  for  the  reformation  of  the 
culprit. 

There  are,  however,  other  signs  of  the  greater  inten- 
sity of  life  characteristic  of  this  age.  It  manifests 
itself,  for  instance,  in  the  boy's  strong,  sometimes 
violent,  emotions,  jealousy,  rivalry,  love,  hate,  con- 
tempt or  hero-worship.  Another  common  form  is  an 
absorbing  ambition  to  excel,  whether  on  the  football 
field,  or  in  the  form  room,  or  in  the  wider  world  of 
later  hfe.  The  boy  is  generally  anxious  to  try  his 
strength  ;    is  often  combative,  headstrong,  argumenta- 

*  Report  of  Commission  on  Secondary  Education,  v.  356. 
t  Curious  instances  are  given  inEarlBarnes's  Studies  in  Educa- 
tion. 
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live,  or  quarrelsome.  He  delights  in  the  consciousness 
of  his  growing  powers,  and  feels  that  he  has  the  world 
before  him. 

But  this  energy  has  its  ebbs  and  flows  ;  excitement 
is  often  followed  by  periods  of  inertness,  joy  in  life 
and  its  activities  by  suUenness  and  depression ; 
humility  may  alternate  with  self-confidence,  generosity 
with  selfishness,  the  desire  for  solitude  with  the  longing 
for  companionship,  suggestibility  with  an  attitude  of 
rebellion. 

Amid  these  uncertainties  of  impulse  and  emotion 
the  necessity  of  obedience  to  an  external  law  is  an 
invaluable  safeguard.  Hence  the  ethical  significance 
of  fixed  routine  and  a  comprehensive  system  of  school 
rules.  But  an  outward  orderliness  of  behaviour  is 
chiefly  valuable  in  so  far  as  it  gives  an  opportunity 
for  those  about  the  boy  to  bring  him,  perhaps  without 
his  knowledge,  under  their  personal  influence.  No  age 
is  more  open  to  suggestion  for  good  or  evil,  and  this 
of  itself  is  enough  to  make  it  the  most  critical  period 
of  school  life,  but  also  one  fraught  with  the  greatest 
possibilities. 


School  Physicians  and  School 
Sanatoria 

By  Dr.  F. 

Professor  Grancher  has  just  laid  before  the  Academy 
of  Medicine  a  complete  report  on  ganglio-pulmonary 
tuberculosis  in  the  primary  schools  of  Paris.  About 
15  per  cent,  of  the  Paris  school  children  are  affected ; 
such  is  the  appalling  result  of  his  investigation.  Dr. 
Grancher  firmly  believes  that  tuberculosis  in  this  form 
is  curable,  and  as  the  majority  of  the  children  affected 
are  in  the  primary  stage,  efftcient  measures  must  be 
taken  to  save  them.  His  conclusions  might  be  summed 
up  in  the  following  two  principles  :  careful  examina- 
tion of  the  children  with  the  object  of  tracing  the 
germination  stage  of  the  disease,  and  more  energetic 
and  prolonged  treatment  than  can  be  afforded  by 
meals,  cod-liver  oil,  &c.,  given  in  the  schools  or  by 
the  poor  parents  in  their  homes. 

The  first  principle  raises  the  question  of  the  establish- 
ment of  an  order  of  school  physicians.  It  has  been 
eagerly  discussed  both  in  France  and  in  Germany ; 
in  the  latter  country  a  most  copious  literature  on  the 
subject  is  available.  Yet  there  does  not  exist  in  either 
country  a  special  corps  of  school  doctors,  similar,  for 
instance,  to  the  mihtary  doctors.  Young  men,  on  the 
Continent,  owe  two  years'  military  service  to  their 
country.  Are  they  fit  for  it,  and  can  they  go  to  the 
regular  drill  without  injury  to  their  health  ?  The 
doctors  who  examine  them  on  admission,  and  who 
watch  them  during  their  "  time,"  are  specially 
appointed  and  trained  military  physicians.  Now,  all 
children  are  compelled  to    attend  school  during  five 


years  or  more.  They  will  have  to  run  through  a  pro- 
gramme of  instruction,  the  standard  and  methods  of 
which  are  devised,  not  according  to  a  child's  liking, 
but  according  to  the  mental  or  physical  power  of  a 
normal  child,  and  according  to  the  requirements  of 
modern  life ;  the  possibilities  of  class  and  school 
organisation,  too,  must  not  be  disregarded.  Well 
then,  should  not  the  children  be  carefully  examined 
individually  on  entering  school  as  to  their  fitness  to 
attend  class  without  danger  to  themselves  and  their 
comrades  alike  ?  As  it  is  extremely  difficult,  nay 
impossible,  for  the  teacher  to  attain  what  is  given 
as  the  aim  of  the  normal  programme  if  he  works  with 
weak  children,  is  not  the  first  thing  to  ascertain  whether 
the  children  are  strong  enough  physically  to  undergo 
the  whole  normal  mental  training?  The  years  from 
six  to  thirteen  are  the  most  decisive  in  a  child's  physical 
and  intellectual  development.  Moreover,  on  the 
bringing  up  of  healthy  and  robust  children  depends 
the  universal  energy  of  a  country.  There  is  a  special 
medical  corps  to  watch  the  fighting  power ;  there  is 
none  to  watch  properly  that  of  the  vital,  economical, 
intellectual  and  moral  power  of  the  rising  generation ! 
These  considerations  may  suffice  to  justify  the  creation 
of  a  corps  of  school  physicians. 

For  they  must  be,  in  a  sense,  specialists,  possessing 
particular  training  in  various  directions.  They  must 
be  familiar  with  eJl  children's  diseases  and  defects — 
of  the  eyes,  ears,  bones,  lungs,  &c.  &c. — in  order  to 
trace  those  defects  with  the  utmost  possible  accuracy. 
They  must  be  hygienists,  in  order  to  give  competent 
advice  as  to  feeding,  clothing,  school  accommodation, 
&c.  Finally,  they  ought  to  know  something  of  peda- 
gogics, psychology  of  children,  mental  fatigue,  &c.  &c. 
Therefore,  since  they  must  be  specially  trained,  in 
view  of  their  very  important  functions,  they  will  form 
a  special  corps,  whose  exclusive  clientele  will  be  the 
inmates  of  the  schools. 

Nothing  is  more  difficult  than  to  investigate  properly 
a  disease  in  its  incipient  stages.  Yet  preventive 
medicine  is  safer  than  curative.  At  any  rate,  the 
examination  of  school  recruits  will  take  time.  In 
Paris,  in  some  districts,  to  examine  the  children  for  fifteen 
minutes  each — a  minimum — takes  a  couple  of  months. 
There  are,  besides,  the  parents  to  see  in  order  to  give 
them  advice  for  their  treatment.  The  doctor  will 
have  to  confer  frequently  with  the  teacher,  so  as  to 
guide  the  latter  with  regard  to  the  working  power, 
progress  or  weakness,  of  each  scholar.  It  is  the  doctor's 
duty,  finally,  to  report  to  the  school  authorities  on 
structural  improvements  needed  in  the  school  premises. 
Owing  to  the  constant  supervision  of  the  health  of  all 
children,  there  will  be  no  time,  I  think,  for  a  school 
doctor  to  indulge  in  private  practice.  Ordinary  town 
practitioners  should  not  be  appointed  as  school  doctors, 
and  the  latter  should  not  be  allowed  to  practise  out- 
side ;  they  ought  to  be  on  the  same  footing  as  officers 
of  jniblic  health.  By  neglecting  to  secure  special 
doctors  exclusively  for  their  schools,  many  a  depart- 
ment or  township  in  France  and  in  Germany  has  failed 
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to   make    its    appointment    of   school   physician    on    a 
sound  and  effective  basis. 

The  children  who  enter  school  will  be  divided  by 
the  doctor's  examination  into  three  categories.  The 
first  category  will  include  the  sound,  well-fed  children 
who  are  able  to  undergo  the  ordinary  training  without 
fatigue.  To  these  the  teacher  may  apply  normal 
pedagogics  without  the  slightest  difficulty.  Into  a 
second  class  the  doctor  will  range  the  feeble,  the  ill- 
fed  and  neglected  children,  who  are,  however,  free  of 
inherited  defects.  These  could  not  undergo  the 
ordinary  school  work ;  their  physical  development 
would  not  stand  it.  For  those  special  classes  (the 
German  Nachhilfsclassen)  will  have  to  be  arranged 
with  a  less  amount  of  brain  work,  but  with  more  physical 
training,  proper  feeding  in  the  school  refectory,  &c. 
Very  soon  children  of  that  category  wiU  join  their 
comrades  in  the  normal  class,  and  catch  up  with  their 
instruction.  Should  they  not,  there  has  been,  at  any 
rate,  some  physical  energy  saved.  A  child  physically 
improved  may  do  something  in  life,  while  an  over- 
worked intellectuality  in  an  unhealthy  body  means 
a  social  burden,  if  not  an  actual  loss.  The  third  category 
(except  epileptics,  idiots,  &c.)  wUl  be  formed  by  the 
unhealthy  ones.  Wherever  the  parents  are  in  a  posi- 
tion to  take  care  of  them,  they  will  be  provisionally 
exempted  from  compulsory  school  attendance ;  the 
parents  wLU,  however,  have  to  notify  to  the  school 
authorities  the  progress  of  their  child.  For  poor  and 
ill  children,  especially  for  the  consumptive  ones,  there 
is  only  one  means  of  rendering  effective  assistance 
— the  school  sanatorium. 

If  we  only  take  account  of  those  who  are  threatened 
by  consumption,  or  who  are  already  affected  by  the 
disease,  what  can  poor  parents  do  ?  Consumption 
is  a  disease  for  well-to-do  people,  who  can  afford  a  long 
stay  in  a  health  resort  with  proper  food  and  treatment. 
It  is  a  costly  business.  The  communities  must,  there- 
fore, act — States,  townships,  societies  of  mutual  help. 
In  a  healthy  country  district,  with  plenty  of  fresh 
air,  under  the  constant  care  of  a  special  doctor  who 
arranges  food  and  hygiene  as  well  as  the  time  of  work 
and  recreation,  consumptive  children  will  learn  as 
much  or  as  little  as  the  condition  of  their  health  will 
allow,  and  many  of  them  may  recover.  Such  institu- 
tions, being  schools  and  sanatoria,  wiU  receive  all 
the  school  children  for  whom  the  school  physician 
considers  it  dangerous  to  attend  the  ordinary  school, 
or  who  may  themselves  be  a  danger  to  their  companions. 
It  is  a  policy  of  self-defence  for  society  as  a  whole  to 
reduce  to  a  minimum  the  number  of  those  who  are 
physically  useless,  and  it  is  a  consolation,  too,  for 
parents  of  healthy  children  to  be  assured  that  their 
offspring  is  not  in  contact,  owing  to  the  law  of  com- 
pulsory school  attendance,  with  unhealthy  elements. 

These  school  sanatoria  are  strongly  recommended 
by  Dr.  Grancher  to  the  Municipal  Council  of  Paris. 
The  Council  already  contributes  a  large  sum  towards 
the  holiday  colonies  (Colonies  de  vacances),  the  well- 
known  institution  which  affords    to  several  thousand 


school  children  a  stay  in  the  country  for  a  month  every 
summer.  However  excellent,  it  is  far  from  being 
sufficient.  Thinking,  moreover,  what  an  enormous 
sum  has  to  be  spent  every  year  in  Paris,  for  instance, 
to  help  the  poor  consumptives  of  the  town,  is  it  not 
more  economical  to  prevent  these  desperate  cases  by 
protecting  childhood  ? 

Popular  libraries  and  other  foundations  for  spread- 
ing knowledge  among  the  poorer  classes  are  excellent 
things.  But  I  think  that  above  everything  else  the 
health_^of  the  school  children  is  deserving  of  attention. 
The  best  methods,  the  best  teachers,  the  best  libraries, 
wUl  be  of  little  or  no  profit  to  those  who  from  the  outset 
are  handicapped  by  ill-health,  and  therefore  cannot 
enjoy  them.  From  a  social  point  of  view,  national 
power  and  energy,  as  well  as  all  national  and  intellectual 
progress  and  prosperity,  depends  on  the  health  of  the 
individual.  It  was  a  piece  of  clear  social  foresight 
on''the"part  of  M.  Clemenceau,  when  he  recently  created 
a  Ministry  of  Labour,  to  call  it  a  Ministry  of  Labour 
and  Hygiene.  For  some  reason  of  administrative 
convenience  he  decided  to  keep,  meanwhile,  Hygiene 
with  the  Local  Government  Board.  Its  right  place 
is  with  the  Labour  Office.  There  it  can  develop  to  its 
fuU  national  effectiveness.  There,  also,  will  be  room 
for  a  staff  of  school  physicians,  who  will  take  care  of 
the  health  of  the  school  children,  just  as  their  colleagues, 
the  inspectors  of  hygiene,  look  after  the  health  of 
the  apprentices  in  the  workshops  and  the  business 
premises.  Schools  are,  as  it  were,  the  national  nursery  ; 
free  instruction,  free  books  and  writing  niaterial,  free 
food  even,  and  clothing  to  the  poor,  are  but  one-half 
of  the  nursing ;  health  is  the  other,  the  more  important 
half. 


School  Ideals 

By  G.  Cunnington. 

It  is  well  now  and  then  to  consider  some  of  the  less 
obvious  influences  which  go  to  make  up  the  character 
and  atmosphere  of  a  school  and  the  stamp  it  sets  upon 
its  pupils.  We  are  all  familiar  with,  and  many  of  us 
are  justly  proud  of,  the  pecuhar  characteristics  of  boys 
who  have  passed  through  certain  of  the  public  schools. 
With  every  deduction  made  for  lack  of  knowledge,  for 
intellectual  indifference,  for  absence  (or  concealment) 
of  intelligent  interest  in  things  which  the  adult  mind 
finds  interesting,  there  is  an  immense  debt  owing  to 
the  spirit  and  training  of  the  school  in  other  important 
respects.  The  curbing  of  selfishness  and  of  unmannerly 
assertiveness,  the  instilling  of  modesty  and  a  recognition 
of  the  seemliness  of  restraint — these  are  not  only  of 
great  value  in  themselves,  but  they  are  the  foundation 
of  the  later  superstructure  of  character. 

After  twenty-five  years  of    persistent  and,   in  many 
ways,   successful  efforts,   can  we    feel   that   our  girls' 
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schools,  especially  the  more  enterprising  and  influential 
of  them,  are  able  to  show  a  correspondingly  wholesome 
and  valuable  result  ?  It  is  beyond  dispute  that  in  in- 
tellectual work,  or  at  least  in  mental  activity,  the  sincere 
and  strenuous  labours  of  women-teachers  achieve  for 
their  pupils  a  marked  degree  of  success.  The  greater 
exterior  amenability  of  girls,  as  compared  with  boys, 
their  adaptability,  their  ready  response  to  personal 
interest  and  their  undoubted  capacity  for  following 
instructions — all  these  combine  to  produce  a  state  of 
things  which  leaves  no  room  for  discontent  so  far  as 
the  subjects  of  the  curriculum  ai"e  concerned.  But 
many  women  who  remember  the  difficulties  of  thirty 
years  ago  which  surrounded  the  whole  question  of 
secondary  education  for  girls,  and  especially  those 
who  have  worked  to  bring  about  the  more  promising 
conditions  that  exist  to-day,  are  feeling  serious  mis- 
givings as  to  the  real  value  of  her  school  life  to  the 
average  girl  in  those  things  which  concern  her  highest 
welfare. 

When  the  technical  acquirements  are  sifted  and  pro- 
gress estimated,  apart  from  the  artificial  standards  of 
position  in  form  and  examination  results,  what  is  left  ? 
In  the  case  of  many  girls,  for  the  majority  never  attain 
the  modest  eminence  of  the  Sixth  Form,  the  crowded 
years  of  school  work  leave  them  singularly  ill-equipped, 
so  far  as  the  aims  and  ideals  of  a  liberal  education  are 
concerned.  They  have  fumbled  with  and  staled, 
with  routine  familiarity,  the  rudiments  of  many  sub- 
jects and  have  acquired  facility  of  exercise  in  a  few. 
But  with  how  many  have  they  attained  pleasurable 
mastery  ?  an  entrance  into  the  world  of  ideas  ?  a  realisa- 
tion of  the  dignity  and  desirableness  of  knowledge 
concerning  them  ?  To  which  will  they  turn  as  a  resource, 
or  by  means  of  which  be  able  more  reasonably  and 
intelligently  to  employ  their  leisure  ? 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  (or  desired)  that  most  girls 
leaving  school  at  the  age  of  sixteen  or  seventeen  should 
become  scholars  or  students,  but  it  is  greatly  to  be 
wished  that  they  should  evince  some  appreciation  of 
the  great  achievements  in  literature  or  in  art  or  in  science, 
and  approach  the  problem  of  living  with  something 
more  of  the  consciousness  of  the  worthiness  of  life. 
An  increase  in  mental  alacrity  and  a  sharpening  of  the 
powers  of  observation  are  of  no  great  value  if  flippant 
comment  serves  for  reflection,  or  amusement  with  the 
trivial  satisfies  the  mind.  And  there  is  not  that  improve- 
ment in  taste  or  that  development  of  perception  which, 
it  was  hoped  and  believed,  would  accompany  the  wider 
opportunities  for  study  afforded  for  girls  in  secondary 
schools.  Partly  because  of  the  economic  conditions 
of  so  many  of  the  schools,  and  the  need  to  justify  early 
their  position  and  methods ;  and  partly  because  of  the 
natural  rebound  from  ineffective  teaching  and  super- 
ficial accomplishments,  the  education  of  girls  has  too 
easily  become  the  imparting  of  instruction  in  certain 
subjects.  This  vigour  of  organisation  and  directness 
of  method  were,  it  is  probable,  the  only  means  by  which 
to  combat  the  effects  of  the  evil  tradition  of  the  past ; 
but  it  is  open  to  question  whether  persistence  and  exten- 


sion of  the  method  will  suffice  to  do  for  the  many  new 
pupils  in  secondary  schools  the  only  thing  that  it  is 
worth  while  attempting  to  do.  The  aim  and  desired 
result  of  a  liberal  education  is  the  enlargement  of  capacity 
and  the  establishing  of  an  attitude  of  mind  ;  not  the 
acquiring  of  spurious  expertness  in  gaining,  or  showing, 
acquaintance  with  a  large  variety  of  subjects  of  study. 
If,  instead  of  examining  a  girl  who  has  just  left  school 
as  to  what  she  knows,  we  investigated  her  likes  and  dis- 
likes, her  sense  of  responsibility,  her  hopes  and  intentions 
as  to  her  own  life  and  its  possibilities,  we  should  often 
be  driven  to  feel  that  in  education  as  in  so  many  other 
human  things,  "  the  more  we  change  the  more  it  is  the 
same."  So  little  advance  seems  to  be  made  in  the  in- 
dividual personality  beyond  what  was  exhibited  when  no 
one  troubled  about  the  education  of  girls.  But  besides 
the  scanty  mental  harvest,  there  is  also  to  regret  the 
absence  of  those  fundamental  spiritual  characteristics 
which  should  later  develop  into  true  and  noble  woman- 
hood. While  a  high  state  of  technical  efficiency,  as 
evidenced  by  successful  examination  results,  is  the  loftiest 
aim  of  some  schools,  others  stand  confessed  as  desirous 
of  providing  for  their  pupils  "  a  good  time."  The 
irresponsible  good-nature  of  the  statement  is  sufficient 
to  condemn  it,  even  if  we  were  not  too  often  confronted 
with  the  sad  products  of  the  system.  The  lack  of  charm 
in  the  bearing  and  conduct  of  girls  emerging  from  this 
mischievous  environment  is  almost  always  but  the  out- 
ward and  visible  sign  of  the  absence  of  grace  within. 
The  self-restraint  and  courtesy  which  are  the  natural 
expression  of  refinement  of  thought  have  no  opportunity 
for  exercise  in  the  attitude  of  assertive  confidence 
and  the  methods  of  mutilated  speech  which  are  fast 
becoming  the  stamp  of  the  modern  school  girl.  A  class- 
room acquaintance  with  three  languages  is  of  little  use 
and  less  adornment  if  it  cannot  chasten  or  correct  the 
slang  and  vulgarisms  of  the  daily  vocabulary.  There 
might  be  less  reason  for  impatient  complaint  if  some 
ingenuity  or  finesse  were  shown  in  finding  barbarous 
substitutes  for  rational  speech  ;  but  the  foolish  con- 
ventions and  uglinesses  have  been  passed  on  through 
generations  of  neglected  youth  and  are  as  hopelessly 
stale  as  silly.  Sadly  we  may  feel  the  uselessness  of 
codes  and  courses  which  prescribe  a  definite  and  con- 
siderable amount  of  standard  literature  in  the  Mother- 
tongue,  if  the  deliberate  taste  that  goes  with  fresh 
perceptions  and  youthful  spirits  lies  in  the  direction  of 
the  inexpressive  idiom  of  vulgarity.  And  without 
training  and  without  the  direct  awakening  of  more 
delicate  appreciation,  undoubtedly  that  is  the  direction 
in  which  our  over-instructed  youth,  either  boy  or  girl, 
finds  freedom  and  delight.  Such  is  the  perverse  mis- 
direction of  the  higher  human  faculties  unless  controlled 
and  stimulated;  to  supply  that  control  and  stimulus 
is  part  of  the  function  of  the  responsible  educator,  and 
a  recognition  of  this  would  do  much  to  leaven  and 
elevate  popular  school  ideals. 

The   annual  meeting  of  the   I.A.A.M.   will   be  held  in 
Westminster  School  on  Friday,  Jan.  ii. 
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The  Book  and  Its  Writer 

The  Varsity  from  Within 

Our  only  quarrel  with  Mr.  Coke  in  connection  with  this 
enjoyable  picture*  of  Oxford  life  is  on  the  score  of  the 
title  which  he  has  chosen  ;  frankly,  we  see  very  little 
"  comedy  "  in  the  story.  No  doubt,  as  Calverley  has  said, 
"  the  blood  is  brisker  in  boys'  veins  than  in  theirs  whose 
cheeks  are  partially  obscured  by  whisker  "  ;  and  probably 
our  inability  to  see  the  joke  may  be  the  result  of  the 
advance  of  years,  and  of  the  long  interval  that  separates 
our  sojourn  amid  our  present  existence  from  which  domes 
and  towers  fringe  the  Isis.  It  is  wonderful  what  small 
causes  contribute  to  merriment  in  our  youthful  days  ; 
it  may  be  that  the  spectacle  of  an  antiquated  don  trying 
unsuccessfully  to  ingratiate  himself  with  an  unappre- 
ciative  coterie  of  juveniles  would  have  moved  us  to 
laughter  once,  but  we  must  confess  that  our  feelings 
nowadays  are  but  little  removed  from  pity. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  have  not  read  the  story 
we  may  put  forward  in  very  few  words  the  outline  of  it. 
A  fossilised  college  tutor  is  twitted  by  a  friend  who  has 
lived  his  life  amid  the  more  busy  scenes  of  the  metropolis 
on  his  approaching  dotage,  and  is  recommended  to  mix 
more  with  younger  men.  He  tries  it,  singling  out  for 
his  first  attempt  at  sociability  a  freshman  named  Lane, 
whose  appearance  has  attracted  him  but  whose  mental 
attributes  are  just  as  far  removed  from  compatibility 
with  his  tutor  as  it  is  possible  to  imagine.  The  ebb  and 
flow  of  this  strange  intimacy  forms  the  plot  of  the  book, 
and  the  soliloquies  of  Radford  and  his  painstaking, 
if  painful,  introspection  form  its  atmosphere.  Our 
author  is  a  philosopher,  and  his  maxims  lie  on  every 
page  ;  but  in  spite  of  his  undoubted  cleverness  in  this 
respect  we  are  sure  that  his  moralising  is  not  his  chief 
claim  to  success  in  the  story  before  us. 

This  lies  undoubtedly  in  his  keen  observation  and  in 
his  accurate  reproduction  of  'Varsity  life — a  task  so 
often  undertaken  with  a  light  heart  and  performed  so 
unsatisfactorily.  There  is  no  denying  that  this  is 
real  Oxford.  Whether  so  self-centred  a  pedant  as 
"  the  Radder  "  exists  in  that  peaceful  home  of  learning 
or  not  is  hardly  the  question  that  need  agitate  us ; 
nor  need  we  debate  whether  a  man  of  his  j^ears  and 
intelligence  could  possibly  behave  in  such  an  asinine 
way  in  his  efforts  to  compass  the  impossible.  The  fact 
remains  that  in  these  pages,  almost  for  the  first  time 
since  Verdant  Green  and  Tom  Brown,  we  have  Oxford 
depicted  in  a  tale  that  faithfully  reproduces  the  place, 
the  men,  the  tout  ensemble,  so  easy  to  recognise  and  so 
hard  to  describe,  of  that  time-honoured  city. 

It  is  a  relief  to  find  that  our  story  does  not  deal  with 
prodigies — with  double  firsts,  university  prizemen,  and 
blues.  Instead  of  them  we  find  the  more  common 
mortal,  the  average  man ;  with  no  learning  nor  vices 

*  The  Comedy  of  Age.  By  Desmond  Coke.  (Chapman  and 
Hall.     6s.) 


to  speak  of,  but  full  of  a  profound  self-reliance  in  his 
bodily  robustness  and  his  personal  opinion.  It  is  true 
that  Ernan  Lane  is  captivated  by  the  attractiveness 
of  a  comparatively  harmless  young  woman  in  a  photo- 
graph shop  ;  but  neither  author,  hero,  nor  reader  is 
expected  to  take  it  seriously.  The  wonder,  therefore, 
is  that  his  companions  are  represented  as  doing  so. 
We  hardly  think  that  in  real  Oxford  this  love-affair 
would  have  been  treated  with  the  aloofness  which  we 
find  in  these  pages  ;  it  would  not  have  been  left  to 
the  Radder  to  wrestle  with  this  phase  of  temporary 
insanity.  But  it  is  true,  for  all  that,  that  such  incidents 
are  rare  enough,  and  not  viewed  with  much  favour  by 
the  ordinary  undergraduate. 

In  what  does  the  Comedy  of  Age  consist  ?  An  attempt 
"to;make  old  age  young  and  youth  old" — and  the  hero 
of  the  experiment  calls  himself  "an  old  fool"  for  his 
pains.  Is  the  problem  an  impossibility  ?  We  trow 
not ;  at  any  rate  it  ought  not  to  be  so.  if  we  do  not  seek 
extremes.  Unless  we  believe  it  possible  to  some  extent, 
we  should  lose  all  our  faith  in  educational  and  tutorial 
methods.  The  plain  truth  is  that  a  man  is  kept  young 
for  a  longer  period  by  mixing  with  young  people  in  his 
daily  life  than  by  any  other  process — schoolmasters,  for 
instance,  rarely  grow  old.  And  the  reflex  action  is, 
though  not  quite  so  noticeable,  just  as  real ;  the  value 
of  the  restraining  influence  of  an  older  head  is  easily 
recognised  in  any  community  of  this  kind,  and  is 
usually  acknowledged  with  gratitude  afterwards  by 
those  whom  it  has  kept  in  check,  when  they  needed  it, 
in  their  earlier  days. 

But  we  must  end  as  we  began,  with  the  criticism  that 
it  is  not  the  philosophy  that  attracts,  though  Charteris 
is  a  man  we  should  like  to  meet ;  it  is  the  breezy  natural 
portrait  of  the  irresponsible  young  fellows  who  cluster 
round  the  hub  of  the  universe  and  think  they  are  moving 
it  round  ;  above  all,  the  truthful  picture  of  the  old 
grey  city  itself.  Those  who  have  stiU  to  make  the 
acquaintance  of  the  book  should  make  haste  to  do  so. 


Mr.  William  O'Brien,  M.P.  for  Cork,  once  the 
stormy  petrel  of  Iri«h  politics,  has  made  a  striking 
offer.  He  has  purposed  to  bequeath  on  the  demise 
of  himself  and  his  wife  the  whole  of  his  fortune, 
£50,000,  for  the  reconstitution  of  the  Queen's  College, 
Cork,  into  an  autonomous  university  on  a  popular 
democratic  basis,  for  the  benefit  of  the  province  of 
Munster.  He  suggests  that  the  county  and  borough 
councils  of  Cork  should  anticipate  events  by  raising 
from  the  rates  the  amount  which  will  naturally 
fall  to  them  in  the  course  of  a  few  years.  A  few 
more  such  munificent  bequests  would  settle  the 
University  Question  in  Ireland,  and  cut  the  Gordian 
knot  which  Commission  after  Commission  is  trjang 
to  untie.  The  last  of  these— that  on  Trinity  College 
— is  expected  to  pubHsh  its  report  immediately. 
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Our  Schools 

XII.   Cheltenham  College 

Upon  the  incorporation  of  the  Borough  in  1876, 
Cheltenham  selected  for  her  motto— Salubritas  et 
Eruditio — commonplace  and  unattractive  enough, 
but  a  striking  and  happy  epitome  of  the  story  of 
her  prosperity  and  fame.  Royal  patronage  made 
the  mineral  waters  of  Cheltenham  famous  through- 
out the  British  Isles  in  the  later  years  of  the  reign 
of  George  III.,  and  the  town  became  the  resort 
of  the  men  of  fashion  of  the  age,  and  the  rival  of 
Bath.  The  hfe  of  the  period  is  famihar  to  all 
from  Fanny  Burney's  letters  and  Jane  Austen's 
novels,  and  Ues  half  a  century  or  more  behind  the 
rise  of  Cheltenham  as  a  great  centre  of  education 
in  the  West.  Railways  and  the  improved  facilities 
for  travelling  had  brought  the  German  and  other 
foreign  Spas  into  keen  rivalry  with  Cheltenham 
and  Bath,  and  the  star — Salubritas — was  waning, 
but  before  it  could  set  a  happy  accident  gave  the 
town  another  opportunity,  and  by  her  rapid 
development  in  her  new  sphere  as  the  home  of 
education  in  nearly  all  its  branches,  she  has  secured 
a  permanent  basis  of  prosperity,  and  a  fame  and 
prestige   which   do   not   depend  upon   the   passing 


whims  and  foibles  of  the  fashionable  or  invalid 
world. 

Cheltenham,  nestling  in  the  luxuriance  of  her 
trees  and  gardens  in  a  natural  amphitheatre  crowned 
by  Cleeve  Cloud  and  Leckhampton  Hill,  a  bold 
spur  of  the  Cotswolds,  has  never  been  a  manufactur- 
ing town,  but  from  the  first  days  of  her  prosperity 
has  attracted  permanent  residents,  as  well  as 
visitors  in  search  of  health  or  gaiety.  In  the 
forties  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  Rev.  Francis 
Close  ruled  the  town — its  churches  and  its  society — 
with  a  benevolent  tyranny  that  may  fitly  be  com- 
pared in  extent,  and  contrasted  in  character, 
with  the  unchallenged  sway  of  Beau  Nash  at  Bath 
in  the  palmiest  days  of  her  fame.  Some  of  the 
Cheltenham  residents  desirous  of  having  a  place 
of  education  for  their  sons  of  a  type  congenial 
to  the  strong  Puritan  Evangehcanism  of  the  town, 
combined  to  start  a  school.  The  first  pupil  to 
arrive  was  Lord  James  of  Hereford,  the  present 
President  of  the  College  Council.  This  private 
venture  in  the  year  1841  resulted  in  the  inaugura- 
tion of  the  first  great  Victorian  school.  In  less 
than  two  years  the  school  had  so  grown  in  numbers 
and  reputation  that  it  was  removed  from  its 
quarters  in  Bayshill  to  the  present  site  of 
Cheltenham  College.  From  that  day  to  this  it 
has  grown  and  expanded,  and  it  has  been  a  most 
fortunate  circumstance  that  it  has  been  Uterally 
possible  to  add  house  to  house  and  field  to  field, 
in  a  fine  open  part  of  the  Borough,  and  only  within 
the  last  few  months  the  College  Council  has  pur- 
chased a  considerable  estate  of  sixteen  acres 
adjoining  the  College  playground.  Many  another 
school  has  been  sadly  crippled  in  its  finances  in 
providing  fields  and  buildings,  in  close  proximity, 
and  many  have  found  it  an  impossible  task — but 
at  Cheltenham,  baths  and  boarding-houses,  work- 
shops and  gymnasium,  fives  courts  and  playing- 
fields  are  grouped  together  near  and  around  the 
great  block  of  buildings  which  form  the  College 
itself. 

For  many  years  the  College  was  governed  by 
Directors,  and  by  a  tripartite  control  which  it 
fortunately  survived.  The  discipline  and  manage- 
ment of  the  school  outside  the  College  buildings 
were  in  the  hands  of  the  Board,  or  Committee  of 
Directors  ;  the  internal  management  and  teaching 
of  the  school  in  the  hands  of  the  Principal,  and  the 
divinity  teaching  and  the  direction  of  the  Chapel 
services,  after  the  Chapel  was  built,  were  entrusted 
to  two  Theological  Tutors.     Under  this  apparently 
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unworkable  system  the  College  grew,  and  its  growth 

was  due  to  the  great  gifts  of  William  Dobson,  the 

second   Principal,   a   most   finished  scholar,   under 

whom    were    educated    some    of    the    greatest    of 

Cheltenham's  sons.  Dr.  W.  W.  Merry,  Dean  Pigou, 

Dr.    W.    L.    Newman,   Archbishop    Plunket,    Dr. 

Henry    Jackson,    and    many    more, — and    perhaps 

even  more  to  the  first  Head  Master  of  the  Modern 

Department  of  the  College,  the  Rev.  T.  Southwood. 

Cheltenham  can  fitly  lay  claim  to  the  honour  of 

being  the  pioneer  of  the  Modem  education.     Almost 

from  the    outset,    owing    to    the    introduction    of 

competitive   examinations   in    the   public    services, 

the   College   authorities   wisely   set   themselves   to 

supply   a  real  modem  education,   not  as   a  mere 

appendage    in    organisation    to    the    classical    side 

of   the    school,    but   with   a   separate   department 

under  a  Head  Master  who  was  responsible  for  the 

teaching  and  organisation.     This  system  is,  in  the 

writer's   belief,   unique    in   the   pubhc   schools   of 

England,  and  to  it  are  due  the  distinctive  features 

of  Cheltenham,   and  to   a  very  large  extent,   her 

success. 

Two  such  men  as  Dobson  and  Southwood  would 
have   made   Cheltenham  great   under  any   system 
of    organisation.     They    created    the    two    great 
departments  which  have  existed  in  friendly  rivalry 
ever  since,  and  set  a  standard  of  work  and  attain- 
ment and    of   success  which   the   College  has  en- 
deavoured to  maintain.     Under  the  present  Head 
Master,    Mr.   W.    M.     Baker,    who     has     presided 
over   the    Modern    Department,    now    called    the 
MiHtary  and  Civil  Side,  for  the  last  eighteen  years 
the   success  of  Cheltenham  in  the  Woolwich   and 
Sandhurst  Examinations,  and  more  especially  in  the 
former,    has    made    her   facile   princeps    amongst 
the  schools    of    England   as    a    recruiting-ground 
for  officers  for  the  Army.     A  short  and  somewhat 
unhappy    reign    followed    the    retirement    of    Dr. 
Dobson,  but  the  succession  of  Bishop  Barry  brought 
Cheltenham  to  the  zenith  of  her  prosperity,  and 
during  his  short  principalship  in  the  sixties,  great 
additions  were  made  to  the  College.     Towards  the 
end  of  the  long  reign  of  Dr.  Kynaston  the  numbers 
of   the   College   declined,   but   the   school   entered 
on  a  new  lease  of  life  with  the  advent  of  the  Rev. 
H.   A.   James,  now  Head  Master  of  Rugby,  who 
presided   over   the   College   for   seven   years,    and 
inaugurated  the  Jubilee  Memorial  Chapel  in  1891. 
The    Rev.    R.    S.   de    C.    Laffan   succeeded   Dr. 
James,  and  during  his  time  the  College  continued 
to  rise  in  numbers,   and  since   1899  its  destinies 


have  been  guided  by  the  Rev.  R.  Waterfield,  the 
present  Principal.     That  no  Principal  has'^done  a 
life-work  at  Cheltenham  College  accounts  for  that 
want  of  fixity  of  tone  and  reputation  from  which  the 
College  in  past  time  has  undoubtedly  suffered.  ■  Miss 
Beale,  presenting  the  prizes  at  the  Athletic  Sports, 
April     4,     1906,     told     the     boys— and    now  ■  a 
pathetic  interest   is   attached    to   her  words — that 
she  had  "  survived  seven  Principals,"  five  of  whom 
still  are  aUve,  during  the  fifty  years  she  had  pre- 
sided over  the  Ladies'  College,  the  unique  creation 
of  her  own   genius,   personality   and   power.     For 
fifty    years     she      watched     sympathetically     the 
fortunes  of  the  big  "  brother  "  of  her  own  College, 
and   shortly   before   her   death   she   said   she   had 
never  known  so  good  a  tone  in  work  or  discipline 
prevail    as    at    the    present    time.     The    Victorian 
schools,     unhke     the     great     foundations    of    the 
Middle   Ages  and  of  the  Tudor  periods,   have  to 
create  their  own  traditions  and  their  own  endow- 
ments.     The     present    Lord    Chancellor — one     of 
Cheltenham's    most    distinguished    sons — speaking 
at  the  Jubilee  Celebration  in  1891,  truthfully  said  : 
"  Cheltenham  was  a  self-made  school.    There  must 
have  been  striking  qualities  and  uncommon  vitality 
in    an    institution    which    under    such    difficulties 
had  come  to  such  a  stage  of  advancement.     Without 
endowment,   without   traditional   connections,   un- 
aided by  that  inscrutable  charm  which  belonged 
to    great    antiquity,    they    had    yet    succeeded    in 
placing  the  school  in  a  permanent  and  honourable 
position  among  the  great  pubUc  schools  of  England." 
Time,  the  enemy  of  a  school  in  infancy,  is  its 
greatest  friend  in  age.     Every  year  it  adds  to  its 
accumulated  capital  of  tradition  and  repute,  whilst 
it   lives   upon   the   annual  income   of  its   success. 
To  keep  pace  with  all  the  requirements  of  a  fully- 
equipped    modem    school    requires    great    capital 
expenditure,  and  there  is  constant  need  for  fresh 
expansion.     This   can   only  be   secured  by   public 
confidence,     and    public    confidence    by    success, 
and  success  by  strenuous  work.     Tradition  quickly 
grows,    and    modern    public    schools — which    owe 
a  great   deal   to   Arnold   and  their  elder  sisters — 
soon  become  hotbeds  of  conservatism,  and  accumu- 
late   their    own     habits    and    pecuharities.      The 
school   owes   a   debt   it   can   never   repay   to    the 
generosity    and    enthusiastic     patriotism    of    the 
Cheltonian  Society,  which  was  largely  responsible 
for  the  conversion  of  the  College  from  a  proprietary 
school   to    a   public   school,    incorporated   by   Act 
of  Parliament,   and  to  old  Cheltonians  generally, 
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who  have  assured  the  permanent  success  of  the 
college  by  the  constant  stream  of  young  Cheltonians 
which  keeps  the  family  as  well  as  the  school  tradi- 
tions alive. 

The  whole   responsibility  for  the  administration 
and  discipUne  of  the  school  rests  upon  the  shoulders 
of    the    Principal,    but    the    internal    management 
of  the   Classical  Department,  which  now  includes 
also     a     purely    modern    side,     alone     is     under 
his  immediate  control.     The  MiHtary  and   Junior 
Departments  each   have    separate    Head    Masters. 
This    system    naturally    results    in    the    increased 
efficiency  of  each  department.     Necessity  has  com- 
pelled a  high  standard  of  work,  and  unpunctuality 
and  idleness  are  not  common  in  the  College.     There 
are  about  six  hundred   boys  in  the  three  depart- 
ments,  and   the  whole  staff,   excluding  the  Music 
Master    and    Capt.    Hodgson,    who    has    managed 
the    Gymnastics    for    thirty-four    years,    numbers 
forty-seven.     Classes  are  for  the  most  part  small, 
and  boys,  therefore,  get  a  great  deal  of  individual 
attention,  and  the   close    personal    supervision    of 
work  is  a  great    feature    of    the    system    of    the 
school.    While  the  Universities  and  the  Army  form 
the  natural  goals  of  the  two  senior  departments, 
the  curriculum  is  elastic,  and  affords  opportunities  for 
all  kinds  of  special  preparation  for  various  examina- 
tions, while  the  establishment  of  a  purely  modern 
side  in  connection  with   the  Classical  Department 
offers    a    scope    for    a    modern    education,    which 
embraces    Latin    and    English,    French,    German, 
and  Mathematics.     Engineering  workshops  are  also 
attached  to  the  College,  and  practical  engineering 
forms  part  of  the  regular  work  of  boys  who  intend 
to   become   engineers.     Every  boy's   time  is  fully 
occupied,    and   the   evening   work   in   the   Houses 
is   always  superintended   by  the   House   Master  or 
his  assistant.   There  is  every  inducement  held  out  to 
a  boy  to  work  and  to  do  his  best,  and  every  facility  for 
finding  out  if  he  does  not.    Weekly  orders  taken  by 
the  Head  of  each  form  in  each  department  to  the 
Principal  give  a  stimulus  to  the  work  of  the  best 
boys   in   each   form,  while  a  careful  system  of  im- 
position   cards,  black    books,   and  special    reports 
ensure  that  every  one  who  is  interested  in  each 
boy's  work  is  fully  aware  of  his  position,  and  general 
attitude    and    conduct.     Such    a    system    as    this 
acts  as  a  magnificent  tonic  to  the  whole  school, 
and  it  can  be  said  with   absolute  certainty  that 
no  boy  passes  through  the  College  without  learning 
what    hard    work    really    means.     Dr.    James,    in 
1891,    said    that    he    believed    that    "  Cheltenham 


was  one  of  those  schools  which  were  able  to  impart 
to  their  boys  a  certain  moral  fibre,  a  certain  power 
of  concentrated  work,  a  certain  force  of  mind  and 
character,  which  were  quite  apart  and  distinct 
from  all  ability  and  technical  skill,  and  which 
were  the  motive  power  that  enabled  that  ability 
and  skill  to  leave  its  mark  upon  the  world." 

The  advantages  of  such  a  system  of  work  vastly 
outweigh  the  disadvantages,  but  in  the  case  of 
the  able  minority  there  is  a  certain  loss.  A 
Cheltenham  boy  expects  his  whole  work  to  be 
mapped  out  for  him,  and  his  time,  therefore,  fully 
employed  ;  the  result  of  this  is  that  in  the  highest 
forms  boys  do  not  often  pursue  special  departments 
of  study  by  themselves,  but  look  to  their  masters 
for  the  development  and  training  which  under 
a  more  leisurely  system  they  would  find  in  and 
amongst  themselves.  But  while  the  ablest  scholars 
in  a  few  cases,  may,  thereby,  lose  something  of 
that  individuality  and  intellectual  freshness  and 
self-reliance  which  characterise  the  best  traditions 
of  sixth-form  scholarship  in  England,  it  may  be 
confidently  asserted  that  the  system  in  vogue 
has  brought  boys  of  mediocre  ability  up  to  a 
standard  which  enables  them  to  get  small 
scholarship;-  and  exhibitions  at  the  Universities 
which  they  would  not  otherwise  obtain. 

In  the  Senior  departments  there  are  seven  large 
houses,  with  an  average  of  fifty  or  fifty-four  boys 
in  each,  together  with  two  Houses  of  West  and 
East  Day  boys  organised  for  the  purpose  of  games 
on  the  same  system  as  boarders.  There  is  no 
"  sixth  power "  at  Cheltenham,  and  the  College 
and  House  Prefects  are  chosen  from  boys  of  distinc- 
tion in  the  Houses.  While  character  is  the  most 
important  consideration  in  the  choice  of  Prefects, 
and  athletic  prowess  has  its  influence,  position  in 
the  school  and  intellectual  distinction  have  very 
great  weight.  Each  House  is  represented  by  one 
College  Prefect,  and  the  distinction  is  accorded 
also  to  the  Captains  of  the  Cricket,  Football,  and  the 
Boating  Clubs  and  to  the  senior  Lieutenant  of  the  Rifle 
Corps.  More  often  than  not  these  offices  are  held  by 
Prefects  already  entitled  to  their  position  as  Heads 
of  their  Houses.  At  the  present  moment,  of  the 
ten  College  Prefects  eight  are  of  sixth-form  rank, 
five  are  scholars  of  the  College,  the  remaining 
two  are  in  fifth  forms,  and  all  of  them  have  dis- 
tinguished themselves  in  one  or  more  branches 
of  the  out-of-school  life  of  the  College.  Of  the 
House  Prefects  twenty-four  are  of  sixth-form 
rank,    and    seventeen    are     in     various    of    fifth- 
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forms.     The  intellectual  standard  of  the   Prefects 
has  risen  of  late  years,  and  while  the  prestige  of 
the  sixth  form  is  not  by  any  means  so  great  as 
in   other  schools,   the  more   elastic  system  which 
has  the  advantage  of  allowing  the  most  suitable 
to  be  made  Prefects,  still  results,  on  the  whole,  in 
the  maintenance  of  a  high  intellectual  standard. 
House  feeling  is  naturally  strong,  and  the  Chelten- 
ham boy's  life  out  of  school  is  a  busy  one.     Games 
are  highly    organised ;  cricket   and  football    have 
alternately  held    the    hegemony    in   Cheltenham's 
athletic    Hfe,  but  in  the  last  two  years  she   has 
achieved   her  highest  honoin-s  in  the  cricket   field, 
having  severely  defeated  Marlborough,  Clifton  and 
Haileybury,  while  her  only  school  match  in  football 
is  played  with  Rugby,  and  in    1906  was  won    by 
Cheltenham.      For   many  years  boating  has  been 
carried  on  at  Tewkesbury,  nine  miles  distant,  and 
has  afforded  a  very  pleasant  substitute  for  cricket 
in  the  case  of  boys  who  have  no  aptitude  for  it. 
The  Boat  Club  has  prospered  under  the  fostering 
care    of    various    masters    who    have    undertaken 
its   management,  and  has   recently  achieved   suc- 
cesses against  Winchester,  and  in  the  annual  contest 
with     St.     Paul's.      Many     old    Cheltonians    cher- 
ish happy  memories  of   the   noble  reaches  of   the 
Severn,   and    the  old-world   town  of  Tewkesbury, 
and  its  famous  Abbey.     Physical  development  has 
always  been   an   integral  part   of  the   House  hfe, 
and  each  boy  is  compelled  to  do   a   good  deal   of 
House  gymnastics   and  exercises,  such   as   "  pull- 
ups  "  and  "  press-ups,"  with  a  recognised  standard 
which  he  has  to  try  to  reach.     Physical  drill  has 
just  been  introduced   throughout   the  school,  and 
rifle    practice    has    been    much  extended    by    the 
opening    of    the   new  miniature    range,    and    the 
Cadet     Corps      is      strongly      and      energetically 
supported    in    the     College.     The    result    of    this 
system     in     and     out     of    school     is     that     the 
average  Cheltenham  boy   has  his  time  very  well 
filled,  and  he  has  not  many  hours  for  which  no 
occupation   is   provided,    and   he   learns,   thereby, 
lessons  of  work,  and  energy,  and  house  patriotism. 
Something   remains    to  be  said   of    the    day  boys. 
The  CoUege  owes  a  great  debt  to  her  day  boys  ; 
they  have  not  only  won  great  distinction  for  her 
at   the  Universities,  but  have  taken  a  full  share 
in    the    games    of    the    College.     The    Bishop    of 
Hereford  in  an  address  to  the  British  Association 
at   Cambridge   in   1904,   said  :     "  As   I   look  back 
on  the  schooldays  of  my  own  pupils,  I  feel  that  those 
of  them  had,  on  the  whole,  the  best  education  who 


grew   up   as   day  boys  in  good  homes  at  Clifton 
College.     There   they   enjoyed   all   the   advantages 
of  the   cultivated  home,   and   at   the  same   time, 
through    the    arrangements    we    made    for    them, 
all  the  best  elements  in  the  life  of  a  great  boarding 
school . "     Similar  arrangements  ex  ist  at  Cheltenham , 
and  the  day  boys,  and  more  especially  the  leading 
day  boys,  are  a  source  of  strength  and  distinction 
to   the    College.     They   have    distinguished   them- 
selves of  late  years  greatly  in  the  Debating  Society, 
and  one  day  boy  has  lately  been  President  of  the 
Oxford  Union  ;   another  is  Secretary  at  the  present 
time,  and  a  third  would  have  been  Secretary  if  he 
had  not  been  defeated  by  his  old  schoolfellow  by 
a  few  votes.     It  might  be  said  of  Cheltenham,  as 
of  the  English  pubhc  schools  in  general,  as  Thucy- 
dides  said  of  the  Athenians  :    in  Si  roTe  fih  awnua-iv 
dWoTpKoTfiToi^  virep  rriq  iroktioq   xpCivrai  t^j   yvwfitj  0£ 
oiKiioTaTy   ig    TO   TTpaacTiO'  Ti    vTTip    aurfjc,    and    it     IS 
not   the   fault   of   the   hfe   and   the   spirit    of   the 
College  if  any  boy  leaves  school  without  appreciating 
the  meaning  of  the  College  motto  —  chosen  with 
more   regard   to   Latinity   than   the   motto   of   the 
Borough,  but  with  no  less  appropriateness,  to  the 
Ufe,  and  teaching,   and  tone  of  the  school.   Labor 
omnia   vincit. 


Agricultural  Education 
in  Ireland 

By  J.  C.  Medd,  M.A. 

In  its  organisation  and  educational  functions  the  Irish 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction 
differs  widely  from  the  English  Board  of  Agriculture, 
The  powers  exercised  by  the  latter  are  slight,  and  its 
supervision  is  confined  to  the  institutions  which  it  sub- 
sidises ;  it  can  rarely  initiate  a  new  departure,  nor  does 
it  suggest  schemes  and  methods  of  instruction  except  in  so 
far  as  its  advice  may  be  definitely  sought ;  its  ability  to 
promote  local  effort  is  limited  to  the  annual  distribution 
of  about  £11,000,  and,  although  its  policy  may  to  some 
extent  be"  determined  by  its  selected  correspondents, 
it  has  no  permanent  advisory  committees. 

In  Ireland  the  position  is  very  different.  The  Depart- 
ment is  the  de  facto  central  and  ultimately  the  responsible 
authority  for  every  branch  of  agricultural  education. 
It  has  the  assistance  of  a  Council  of  Agriculture  com- 
posed of  102  members,  of  whom  sixty-eight  are  appointed 
by  the  County  Councils,  and  thirty-four  are  nominated 
by  the  Department,  and  of  an  Agricultural  Board  of 
twelve  members,  of  whom  four  are  appointed  by  the 
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Department  and  two  by  each  of  the  four  Provincial 
Committees.  In  addition,  there  is  the  Consultative 
Committee  to  co-ordinate  educational  administration, 
consisting  of  five  members,  one  of  whom  is  appointed 
by  the  Agricultural  Board.  This  Board  controls  the 
expenditure  of  the  Department's  funds  for  agricultural 
purposes  ;  all  the  schemes  and  operations  of  the  Depart- 
ment are  undertaken  upon  the  recomimendation  and  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  Board.  Under  the  Agriculture 
and  Technical  Instruction  (Ireland)  Acts  of  1899  and 
1902,  the  Department  has  an  Annual  Endowment  Fund 
oi  £171,000.  supplemented  by  contributions  of  £35,000 
from  the  Ireland  Development  Grant,  and  of  £2000  from 
the  Congested  Districts  Board.  After  deducting  £58,000 
for  various  forms  of  technical  instruction,  £10,000  for 
sea  fisheries  and  the  payments  for  superannuation 
allowances  and  travelling  expenses,  the  balance,  ap- 
proximately £107,000,  constitutes  the  sum  annually 
available  for  agriculture  and  other  rural  industries. 
Beyond  the  annual  income,  a  capital  sum,  amounting 
altogether  to  £204,906,  was  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
th-^  Department  under  section  15  (e)  and  (g)  of  the  Act 
of  1899.  This  and  the  unexpended  balances  (£177,950) 
of  the  Department's  income  have  been  invested  in  securi- 
ties, the  actual  value  of  which  is  about  £381,500.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  Sir  Horace  Plunkett  and  his  ad- 
visors wisely  declined  to  appropriate  all  the  moneys 
entrusted  to  them  tmtil  experience  had  shown  how  they 
might  be  utilised  to  the  greatest  advantage.  The  lia- 
bilities on  this  sum  of  £381,500  for  technical  instruction, 
sea  fisheries,  &c.,  amounted  at  the  end  of  1905,  the  last 
year  for  which  statistics  are  procurable,  to  £112,400, 
leaving  a  balance  of  £269,060,  which  forms  a  reserve 
fund  for  agriculture.  A  considerable  portion  of  it  has 
been  earmarked  for  the  purchase  of  land,  and  the  erec- 
tion and'  equipment  of  buildings  for  different  institu- 
tions. The  interest  derived  from  securities  and  from 
moneys  on  deposit  in  the  Bank  of  Ireland,  amounting 
to  £13,783  2s.  6d.  for  1904-1905,  is  also  applied  towards 
expenditure  on  agriculture. 

During  that  year  the  net  expenditure  upon  the  agri- 
cultural side  of  the  Department's  work,  including 
£75,000  for  providing  manual  instruction  and  instruc- 
tion in  domestic  economy  in  rural  districts,  amounted 
to  £166,895.  That  included,  however,  certain  excep- 
tional items,  such  as  the  purchase  price  of  Athenry 
Agricultural  Station,  £27,097  ;  part  equipment  of 
ClonakUty  Agricultural  Station,  £2100  ;  purchase  price 
of  the  Avondale  Estate  for  a  School  of  Forestry,  £9870  ; 
and  a  grant  of  £10,000  in  connection  with  the  partial 
failure  of  the  potato  crop  in  1904.  Mention  can  be  made 
here  of  a  few  only  of  the  more  interesting  features  of 
the  Department's  activity.  Winter  classes  for  young 
men  over  sixteen  years  of  age,  actually  engaged  in  farm- 
ing, were  established  in  six  counties.  To  ensure  that 
the  lads  are  sufficiently  educated  to  profit  by  the  instruc- 
tion, they  must  pass  an  entrance  examination  in  English 
and  arithmetic.  Where  the  centres  are  distant  from 
the  pupils'  homes,  small  grants  are  made  to  cover  travel- 
ling expenses  or  to  enable  the  pupUs  to  reside  at  the 


centre.  At  most  centres  midday  meals  are  provided. 
The  classes  are  held  on  two  or  three  days  a  week,  and 
in  some  cases  the  course  extends  over  twenty  weeks. 
Deficiency  in  the  supply  of  qualified  teachers  has  hitherto 
prevented  the  extension  of  these  classes,  but  their 
number  wais  largely  increased  last  year.  Winter 
agricultural  schools  are  maintained  at  Downpatrick 
and  Monaghan,''while  at  Mount  Bellew  there  is  a  school 
combining  practical  and  scholastic  instruction.  Of  the 
school  at  Downpatrick  an  account  appeared  in  School 
for  August  1904.  Itinerant  instructors  addressed  1054 
meetings  of  farmers,  at  which  the  average  attendance 
was  sixty-five.  Demonstration  plots  to  the  number  of 
1664  were  arranged  and  supervised  by  the  instructors, 
who  also  conducted  461  field  experiments  on  the  principal 
crops.  The  experiments  each  require  five  or  six  plots, 
the  areas  of  which,  and  the  quantities  of  manure  and 
seed  applied,  are  accurately  measured,  and  the  resulting 
crop  carefully  weighed.  At  the  agricultural  stations 
in  counties  Galway,  Cavan  and  Cork,  intending  farmers 
are  received  as  farm  apprentices  on  payment  of  small 
fees  proportionate  to  the  value  of  the  holdings  of  their 
parents  or  guardians.  They  take  part  in  aU  the  work 
of  the  fields  under  the  direction  of  a  skilled  agriculturist, 
and  have  classroom  instruction  in  such  subjects  as 
English,  arithmetic,  bookkeeping,  surveying  and  the 
most  important  sciences  bearing  on  agriculture.  Special 
efforts  are  made  to  promote  fruit-grow'ing  by  the  stan- 
dardising of  fruit  packages  and  attention  to  the  grading, 
packing  and  marketing  of  fruit,  developing  the  business 
of  fruit-preserving,  encouraging  cider-making,  planting 
orchards  on  a  large  scale  and  assisting  in  the  sale  of  the 
produce,  inspecting  fruit-trees  for  disease,  and  offering 
prizes  at  local  shows.  The  bottling  and  preserving  of 
fruit  in  tins  was  practically  unknown  in  Ireland  until 
the  Department  established  a  small  experimental  farm 
at  Portadown  with  the  object  of  ascertaining  whether 
the  industry  could  be  profitably  undertaken.  This 
factory  was  carried  on  during  1903  and  1904,  but  the 
concern  grew  to  such  dimensions  that  it  was  no  longer 
necessary  for  the  Department  to  continue  as  manu- 
facturers of  preserved  fruits,  and  the  factory  was  closed. 
The  trained  staff  now  give  their  services  at  private 
establishments  for  bottling  and  canning  fruit  at  Porta- 
down, Richhil!,  Belfast,  and  Drogheda.  Considerable 
attention  of  late  has  been  paid  to  the  extension  of 
Raffeisen  credit  associations  or  banks.  A  number  of 
these  associations  were  formed  by  the  Irish  Agricultural 
Organisation  Society  in  the  first  instance  with  very  grati- 
fying results,  and  the  Department  decided  to  assist  the 
development  of  agricultural  banks  in  suitable  localities 
by  the  allocation  of  a  sum  of  £10,000  for  loan  capital  in 
connection  therewith.  The  Department  advance  loans 
varying  in  amount  from  £25  to  £100  to  approved  banks, 
on  which  interest  is  charged  at  the  rate  of  3  per  cent, 
per  annum.  The  advances  are  made  under  a  bond 
given  by  the  bank  for  the  due  repayment  of  the  loan, 
and  this  bond  forms  a  continuing  security  until  the  loan 
is  paid  off.  Loans  are  gi-anted  for  eighteen  months, 
and  may  be  called  in  at  the  expiration  of  that  period ; 
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but  as  the  security  holds  good  until  the  loan  is  fully 
repaid,  the  loans  are  not  called  in  until  they  are  no  longer 
required,  and  sufficient  deposits  for  the  working  of  the 
bank  have  been  subscribed  locally.  When  a  loan  is 
repaid,  the  amount  is  issued  to  another  approved  bank, 
so  that  the  loan  capital  is  kept  in  circulation. 

As  in  England,  the  progress  made  in  the  different 
counties  is  far  from  uniform.  In  some,  agricultural 
education  is  becoming  well  organised ;  in  others  there  is 
much  room  for  improvement.  It  is  of  interest  to  note 
what  the  experience  of  the  Department  has  led  it  to 
regard  as  the  chief  conditions  of  success  :  (i)  a  small 
County  Committee,  devoted  to  the  work,  who,  having 
settled  the  details  of  their  schemes  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year,  promptly  set  about  putting  the  schemes  into 
operation  ;  (2)  an  energetic  and  capable  secretary  ;  and 
(3)  the  appointment  of  numerous  small  influential  and 
active  local  committees  to  look  after  the  promotion 
of  the  schemes  in  each  district.  \Vhere  progress  is 
slow,  it  is  said  to  arise  usually  from  the  fact  that  the 
County  Committee  is  too  large ;  the  members  attend 
irregularly  and  only  when  the  interests  of  their  own 
district  are  likely  to  be  affected  ;  attempts  are  made 
to  have  the  schemes  reopened  and  revised  at  a  time 
when  they  should  be  in  full  operation  ;  local  initiative 
is  wanting ;  and  too  much  reliance  is  placed  upon  the 
central  authority  to  settle  local  difficulties  and  to  push 
the  work  forward. 


English  Literature  in  the 


Secondary  School 


By  E.  W.  Edmunds,  M.A.,  B.Sc. 

Luton  Secondary  School 

From  the  many  discussions  which  are  throwing  the 
curricula  of  the  new  secondary  schools  into  an  ever- 
changing  confusion,  one  or  two  principles  seem  to  be 
emerging  which  appear  destined  to  take  rank  as 
axioms.  The  exact  position  of  science  and  of  the 
classical  languages  in  those  schools  is  still  a  matter 
in  solution,  and  haply  it  will  crystallise  in  the  near 
future.  But  that  something  must  be  done  in  respect 
to  the  teaching  of  English  is  most  irritatingly  certain 
to  most  of  us.  Much  has  been  done,  but  we  are  not 
satisfied.  We  are  conscious  that  English  in  its  proper 
sense  is  the  subject  of  the  secondary  school,  but  that 
in  practice  it  is  hard  pressed  by  the  loud  claims  of 
mathematics,  science,  modern  languages,  and  what 
not,  and  has  much  trouble  in  maintaining  its  dignity. 
It  is  easy  to  admit  the  value  of  all  branches  of  scientific 
study,  even  in  the  direction  of  character-training. 
But  this  influence  fosters  chiefly,  if  not  otdy,  the  stoical 
virtues — self-discipline,  strict  truthfulness,  accuracy 
and   clearness   of   mind.     There   remain   the   epicurean 


virtues.  There  is  the  infinite 'realm  of  beauty,  the 
kingdom  of  ideas,  inspirations  and  elevating  ideals, 
and  this  belongs  in  our  modern  school  to  the  teacher 
of  English.  Man  must  be  studied — socially  through 
his  long  and  thrilling  history  ;  intellectually,  spiritually, 
through  the  great  literatures  of  the  world.  And  for 
English  boys  and  girls,  the  English  literature  is  surely 
the  literature  par  excellence.  The  importance  of  this 
subject,  therefore,  must  be  conceded;  some  right 
method  must  be  found  of  teaching  it ;  it  is  the  focus 
of  all  our  secondary  education,  the  source  of  its  radiance, 
the  spirit  which  will  transform  a  merely  technical 
training  into  a  living  and  pregnant  culture. 

Now  it  is  freely  admitted  by  earnest  teachers  of 
English  that  the  results  of  their  work  do  not  give 
them  the  satisfaction  for  which  their  energy  and 
enthusiasm  entitle  them  to  look  ;  that  in  the  important 
matter  of  self-expression  in  terse  and  comprehensible 
English  their  pupils  leave  them  lamentably  deficient ; 
that,  in  spite  of  certain  attainments  in  formal  grammar 
and  language,  they  have  no  respect  or  love  for  their 
native  speech  ;  and  that,  as  a  result  of  the  usual  method 
of  introducing  them  to  our  masters  in  literature,  they 
too  often  leave  them  with  no  power  to  appreciate 
the  distinction  between  great  writing  and  inferior 
scribble — very  often  with  a  positive  disgust  for 
Shakespeare  or  Scott,  or  what  other  author  may  have 
been  tortured  before  them  in  their  so-named  English 
lessons.  It  is  appalling  to  observe  the  character  of 
the  reading  of  the  English  schoolboy  in  those  important 
years  which  follow  his  school-days.  His  literature 
has  become  a  mere  pastime,  and  nothing  more ;  she 
reads  the  cheap  newspaper,  the  monthly  magazine, 
the  latest  novel,  but  he  reads  them  all  with  equal  lack 
of  literary  vitality,  because  he  can  read  them  easily 
and  mechanically.  He  does  not  go  to  literature  for 
stimulus  or  for  thought ;  he  uses  it  for  his  vacant 
hours.  He  can  read,  but  he  cannot  think ;  con- 
sequently his  literature  must  be  "  light "  and  must 
not  appeal  to  powers  which  he  has  not.  Do  we  then 
train  our  boys  and  girls  in  English  so  that  they  may 
the  more  easily  skim  the  average  modern  novel  or 
magazine  ?  Is  literature  but  an  anodyne  for  their 
vacant  hours  ? 

Surely  this  indifference  to  the  charm  of  true  litera- 
ture, this  attraction  for  the  tinsel  and  repulsion  from 
the  gold,  is  a  fact  of  most  sinister  significance  to 
teachers.  It  is  surely  the  condemnation  of  our  methods 
— the  condemnation,  too,  of  the  spirii  of  much  of  our 
teaching  of  Enghsh.  We  have  been,  indeed,  far  too 
practical  in  our  teaching.  Even  in  our  lessons  in  com- 
position and  language  this  is  so ;  we  have  aimed  at 
clear,  not  often  at  beautiful  English.  And  the  result 
was  inevitable ;  we  have  instructed,  but  we  have 
not  inspired.  The  aims  of  literature  are  aesthetic  and 
ethical,  but  these  have  been  largely  lost  sight  of  in 
the  undue  attention  which  hcis  been  paid  to  details 
comparatively  unimportant,  and  often  inessential. 
The  important  things  concerning  Shakespeare,  for 
example,  are  not  the  dates  of  his  birth  and  death,  not  the 
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peculiarities  of  his  grammar,  not  the  philology  of  his  obso- 
lete words  ;  the  interest  in  these  matters  should  be  kept 
strictly  subordinate.  The  I'eal  issues,  the  vital  matters, 
are  those  which  give  life  to  literature.  Has  it  thrown 
light  upon  the  meaning  and  mystery  of  life  ?  Has 
it  helped  us  to  know  mankind  better  ?  Has  it  enriched 
our  minds  with  beautiful  images,  and  so  enlightened 
us  about  any  of  the  myriad  threads  in  the  tangle  of 
human  destiny  ?  If  a  writer  like  Shakespeare  has 
not  interested  us  in  the  workings  of  his  great  mind  upon 
such  matters  as  these,  we  have  been  to  him  in  vain. 
Is  it  impossible  that  boys  and  girls  from  fourteen  to 
eighteen  years  of  age  can  be  given  such  a  glimpse  of 
this  as  wiU  ripen  in  later  years  into  that  love  of  the 
highest  in  literature  which  is  the  joy  of  life  ? 

The  difficulties  of  the  teacher  of  English  are  many. 
One  arises  from  the  fact  that  he  is  in  many  cases  not  a 
teacher  of  English  at  all,  but  a  teacher  appointed  for 
some  quite  different  purpose.  The  disadvantages  of 
this  arrangement  are  obvious  enough  in  the  case  of 
any  other  subject,  but  we  must  insist  that  they  apply 
with  equal  force  to  English.  In  no  subject  is  it  more 
important  to  have  the  enthusiast  and  the  specialist. 
Again,  teachers  of  English  have  not  sufficient  freedom  ; 
they  have  been  harassed  by  foolish  examinations,  and 
by  the  demands  of  a  commercial  or  technical  curricu- 
lum. Well — our  answer  is  :  they  miist  have  freedom 
from  all  conditions  that  paralyse  their  individuality. 
It  is  through  the  literary  work  that  the  teacher 
can  bring  his  most  powerful  influence  upon  the 
character  of  his  pupils.  How  foolish,  then,  to  pre- 
scribe for  him  a  weapon  which,  however  useful  to 
another,  he  has  not  "  proved  "  by  his  own  experience. 

And  still  again,  the  teacher  of  English  literature 
never  knows  how  much  (or  rather,  how  little)  he  may 
expect  his  pupils  to  know  when  they  reach  him.  He 
ought  to  be  able  to  assume  at  least  four  elementary 
acquirements.  Even  the  boy  or  girl  from  the  primary 
or  preparatory  school  might  be  supposed  (i)  to 
have  the  power  to  read  clearly  and  without  hesitation  ; 
(2)  to  be  able  to  write  a  simple  story  in  readable  and 
grammatical  sentences  ;  (3)  to  have  the  rudiments 
of  English  grammar,  including  easy  analysis,  firmly 
and  usefully  fixed  in  his  mind ;  and  (4)  to  have  their 
minds  stored  with  simple  classic  poetry,  and  familiar 
with  some  of  the  best  novels  which  are  within  their 
range.  How  rarely  these  acquirements  can  in  any 
real  sense  be  presumed  we  are  only  too  painfully 
aware.  Yet  the  teachers  in  primary  schools  surely 
aim  at  this  very  moderate  ideal,  and  we  would  suggest 
to  them  what  we  urge  upon  teachers  in  the  higher 
schools  and  institutions,  that  the  literature  should  be 
the  focus  of  all  the  English  teaching — that  they  should 
let  their  lessons  in  grammar  and  language  be  auxiliary 
to  the  lessons  in  literature,  and  that  the  composition 
themes  should  always  arise  from  the  matter  read  by 
the  class.  Of  course  the  lessons  in  history,  geography, 
science  and  so  forth  provide  e.xercises  in  composition 
too,  but  the  English  required  for  such  composition 
calls   for  very   little    expression    of    the   pupil's   own 


individuality,  is  indeed  dead  language  ;  good  English, 
with  life  in  it,  is  what  we'^want  ;  we  can  only  hope  for 
success  in  such  a  quest^by  using  the  masters  of  English 
as  our  models  and  our  touchstones.  We  insist,  there- 
fore, that  all  reading-books  should  be  classics,  or  a 
least  well  written.  Inferior  verse  and  empty  doggerel 
must  not  usurp  the  place  of  true  poetry.  Above  all, 
the  teacher  must  have  a  literary  conscience  of  his  or  her 
own.  He  or  she  wiU  then  send  up  to  the  higher  schools 
boys  and  girls  who  can  examine  a  simple  poem  for  them- 
selves, and  read  a  novel  of  Scott  with  comprehension 
and  delight. 

These  steps  gained— and  we  must  not  proceed  until 
they  are  gained,  even  at  the  cost  of  a  year  or  two  of 
secondary  school  life — -our  next  endeavour  must  be 
to  open  up  the  country  in  which  a  few  healthy  settle- 
ments have  been  made.  We  must  widen  our  concep- 
tion of  literature.  Just  as  the  teaching  of  history 
begins  with  isolated  tales,  and  passes  on  later  to  an 
attempt  to  trace  the  continuous  evolution  of  events, 
so  the  teaching  of  literature,  which  begins  with  the 
study  of  individual  poems  or  tales,  must  lead  to  the 
study  of  literature  as  a  whole.  The  significance  of 
any  one  book  like  Addison's  Spectator  cannot  be  fully 
appreciated  until  it  is  correlated  with  other  books 
and  with  general  history.  The  full  meaning  of  a  book 
is  only  perceived  by  those  who  see  it  occupjdng  a 
definite  position  in  the  growth  of  the  human  intellect, 
who  know  the  circumstances  of  its  birth  and  the  environ- 
ment on  which  it  throve.  No  book,  in  short,  is  an 
isolated,  unexplainable  phenomenon.  It  is,  as  Sir 
Leslie  Stephen  says,  a  by-product  of  the  social  and 
intellectual  conditions  of  the  time.  The  appeal  of 
certain  individual  books  to  our  hearts  and  minds  is  no 
doubt  largely  independent  of  their  historical  setting"; 
but  the  instances  are  very  few  indeed  when  the  intellec- 
tual enjoyment  of  a  book  is  not  greatly  increased  by 
the  ancillary  knowledge  which  the  history  of  literature 
alone  can  give  us. 

Now,  in  teaching  history  we  attempt  the  very 
difficult  task  of  unfolding  the  growth  of  the  English 
nation  to  boys  and  girls.  We  try  to  show  that  King 
Edward  I.  is  not  a  mere  soldier  who  conquers  Wales 
and  fights  the  Scots  ;  that  he  is  a  link  in  a  long  chain 
of  men  whose  doings  have  led  to  our  being  what  we 
are.  Why  should  we  treat  literature  in  a  manner 
wholly  different  ?  Why  should  literature  not  be 
studied  historically  ?  In  history  we  study  the  deeds 
of  great  men,  and  those  of  many  little  men,  and  we 
trace  the  causes  and  circumstances  of  as  many  as  we 
can.  We  would  have  Uterature  also  studied  in  this 
spirit.  It  should  be  studied  along  with  the  contem- 
porary history  of  which  it  is  a  part.  It  has  been  too 
long  considered  as  the  reading,  more  or  less  minutely, 
of  a  few  disconnected  and  "  select "  books.  Why 
should  this  subject,  upon  which  so  much  of  the  real 
happiness  and  worth  of  our  pupils  depend,  be  the  only 
one  in  our  curriculum  to  be  treated  haphazard  and 
unsystematically  ?  Great  books,  like  great  battles, 
must  be  placed  in  their  true  historical  perspective. 
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Along  with  the  history  of  hterature,  we  must  attempt 
to  judge  books  from  the  highest  artistic  standard. 
We  must  inquire  frankly  into  the  strong  points  and 
the  weak  points  of  every  book  we  read.  We  must 
seek — very  carefully  of  course — to  develop  the  faculty 
of  criticism.  Teachers  have  been  a  little  too  squeamish 
in  this  matter ;  they  have  feared  to  bias  the  young 
minds  entrusted  to  them,  and  the  result  has  been  a 
lack  of  actuality,  of  colour,  of  life,  in  the  teaching  of 
literature.  But  we  must  remember  that  the  great 
thing  for  us,  the  one  result  worth  working  for,  is  to 
send  our  pupils  to  the  great  books  to  read,  to  ponder, 
and  to  enjoy  for  themselves.  How  can  a  teacher  do 
this  except  by  revealing  the  grounds  of  his  own 
enthusiasm  ?  We  want  more  attention  for  the  essential 
and  wider  questions,  much  less  for  accessory  and 
comparatively  trivial  matters.  Our  method  must  be, 
on  the  whole,  extensive,  and  not  intensive  ;  the  pupils 
must  do  a  great  deal  for  themselves,  and  out  of  love 
for  their  book.  To  spend  a  year,  or  even  a  term,  upon 
a  play  of  Shakespeare  is  preposterous ;  it  is  calculated 
to  make  the  name  of  Shakespeare  nauseous  in  the 
minds  of  our  pupils  as  long  as  they  live.  Shakespeare 
should  be  known,  but  not  dissected ;  he  must  be 
enjoyed  or  left  entirely  alone.  We  recommend,  there- 
fore, much  reading,  with  plenty  of  criticism  by  the 
teacher  and  by  the  scholar. 

And  on  this  point  of  reading  we  would  urge  in  a 
parenthesis  that  the  teacher  should  himself  read  a 
great  deal  to  his  class.  More  meaning  is  often  given 
to  a  poem  by  a  good  teacher  at  his  first  reading  of  it 
than  can  be  gained  by  an  hour's  minute  study.  How 
otherwise  can  he  convey  the  spirit  of  the  piece  ? 

We  do  not  wish  to  appear  to  encourage  slipshod 
and  desultory  reading.  That  must  be  avoided  on 
every  account.  No  book  should  be  left  until  its  main 
purpose  is  apparent,  until  the  method  by  which  the 
author  has  arrived  at  his  goal  is  equally  clear,  until 
we  know  the  principal  characters  and  the  most  note- 
worthy beauties  in  it.  This  is  not  obtained  by  sub- 
mitting the  text  to  microscopic  examination.  The 
exhaustive  process  should  be  applied  to  a  few  short 
pieces  only.  It  may  be  applied  to  certain  select 
passages  of  Shakespeare,  to  Milton's  shorter  poems, 
to  Gray's  poems,  for  example.  Much  power  in  under- 
standing poetry  is  gained  by  a  thorough  study  of  such 
a  poem  as  U Allegro  or  The  Progress  of  Poesy.  But 
let  us  choose  a  few  pieces  only  for  this  complete  analysis, 
grammatical,  philological,  antiquarian,  and  so  forth. 
For  the  most  part  we  (and  our  pupils  with  us)  must 
read  to  enjoy,  must  seek  for  the  heart  before  we  discuss 
the  clothing ;  and  authors  should  be  studied  for  their 
own  sake,  and  for  the  sake  of  their  "criticism  of  life." 
It  is  only  when  literature  is  studied  in  this  spirit  that 
it  becomes  the  absorbing  interest  of  school  life. 

We  plead,  then,  for  the  recognition  of  English  litera- 
ture as  the  nasud  vital  of  secondary  school  life  ;  we 
plead  for  its  study  on  a  historical  and  a  living  basis ; 
we  urge  teachers  to  lay  every  stress  upon  the  personality 
of  the  great  writers,  to  criticise  them  and  their  works 


in  the  broadest  and  fullest  sense.  How  many  interests 
spring  from  the  thoughtful  study  of  a  single  play  of 
Shakespeare !  How  instructive  it  is  to  be  able, 
when  reading  Twelfth  Night,  for  example,  to  recall 
The  Merchant  of  Venice  and  The  Tempest,  to  note  the 
different  tones  of  these,  to  estimate  what  these  differ- 
ences meant  in  the  experiences  of  Shakespeare's  mind. 
What  is  comedy  ?  What  is  humour  ?  What  is 
romance  ?  What  is  justice  ?  Is  Prospero's  view  of 
life  the  final  one  ?  What  is  the  significance  of  Caliban  ? 
What  does  Shakespeare  mean  by  his  picture  of  Malvolio  ? 
A  hundred  questions  throng  the  teacher's  mind,  ques- 
tions of  living  (and,  consequently,  growing)  interest, 
as  he  reads  these  plays.  And  let  him  beware  of  seeking 
to  answer  any  of  them  in  precisely  cut  definitions ! 
They  are  never  answered,  because  they  are  a  part  of 
the  mystery  of  life  itself.  Such  questions  and  such 
problems  are  the  life  of  literature.  It  is  they  which 
constitute  its  perennial  interest.  It  is  the  presence 
of  some  one  or  more  of  these  mysterious  questions 
that  -nakes  enduring  literature.  And  the  teacher 
must  somehow  or  other  convey  this  to  his  pupUs. 

Yes,  everything  depends  upon  the  teacher,  upon 
his  knowledge  and  love  of  literature,  upon  his  humour 
and  sympathy,  upon  his  personality.  Without  these, 
and  without  the  power  on  his  part  to  read  well  to  his 
class,  the  best- thought-out  method  for  the  teaching 
of  literature  will  fail.  With  these,  results  will  be 
obtained  which  no  examiners  can  measure  or  appraise. 
Our  pupils  will  love  literature  as  the  melody  of  humanity, 
will  be  able  to  discriminate  good  books  from  bad,  and 
become  as  eager  to  imitate  a  good  piece  of  composition 
as  they  are  to  repeat  their  chemical  experiments. 


Unconventional  Lessons 
in  Mathematics 


Graphs 


By  E.  M.  Langley,  M.A. 


Following  the  selection  of  a  writer  previously  quoted, 
we  take  the  equations 

x'^-\-y'^  =  a'^ ;   xy  =  c^;    y^^^^ax,  y  =  io* 
as  those  with  whose  graphical  treatment  a  boy  should 
be  familiar. 

After  the  form  of  the  corresponding  curve  has  been 
in  each  case  roughly  ascertained  from  numerical  values 
of  co-ordinates,  the  methods  for  finding  a  number  of 
points  is  to  be  as  geometrical  as  possible,  and  the  treat- 
ment to  be  such  as  to  allow  of  easy  extension  to  curves 
of  the  same  geometrical  properties  whose  equations  are 
more  complicated. 

In  the  present  paper  xy  =  c^  and  y-  =  /^ax  have  been 
taken  as  having  their  equations  of  the  greatest  simplicity 
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and^'as  yielding  readily  to  simple  geometrical  methods 
for  finding  a  succession  of  points. 

I.  xy  =V. 


MAX 


Let  V  straight  line  cut  the  axes  in  A  and  B.andlet'P 
and  Q  be  taken  on  AB  so  that  AO  =  PB  and  .-.  also 
QB  =  AP. 

Then    the    rectangle  OMQN    contained  by  the   co- 
ordinates of  Q  =  the  rectangle  OHPK   contained 
the  co-ordinates  of  P. 

For  A  MAQ  =  a  KPB,  and  a  NQB  =  A  HAP.* 

Hence,  if  P  is  one  point  on  the  graph  of  xy  =  c",  Q 
must  be  another  one.  Hence,  if  one  point  has  been 
found  whose  co-ordinates  satisfy  the  equation  xy  =  c^, 
any  number  of  others — Q^,  Q.,,  Q3  .  .  .  — may  be  found 
by  ruling  through  P  a  succession  of  lines  AjBj,  A^B.„ 
A3B3,  &c.,  and  taking  on  them  AjQ^,  A.^Q^,  A3Q3  .   .". 


by 


equal  to  PB^,  PB2,  PB3 


**  *  The^use  of  brown  paper  triangles  to  cover  triangles  HAP, 
KPB,  and  then,  after  shifting,  to  cover  triangles  NQB,  MAQ, 
afiords  a  method  for  enabling  the  gist  of  the  above  proof  to  be 
easily  remembered,  and  is  not  to  be  despised,  though  it  may 
savour  of  the  kindergarten.  Compare  the  method  of  proof  with 
that  of  Euclid's  I.  43.  Compare  also  another  construction  for 
obtaining  any  number  of  points  on  a  hyperbola  depending  on 
the  truth  of  I.  43,  described  in  School  (November  1905,  Fig.  3, 
p.  173),  and  quite  suitable  for  elementary  graph  work. 


On  ordinary  unruled  paper  these  distances  must  be 
taken  off  by  dividers  or  marks  on  a  straight-edge.  But 
paper  ruled  in  squares  enables  us  to  obtain  Q^,  Q.„  Q, 
more  expeditiously  thus.  For,  taking  a  succession  of 
intervals  MjAj,  M^A.j,  M3A3  .  .  .,  each  equal  to  PK,  the 
ordinates  through  Mj,  M^,  M3  .  .  .  will  intersect  PA^,  PA.„ 
PA3  in  the  required  points  Q^,  Q.^,  Qj  .  .  . 


Oj  Mj     A.M.    A,  Mj    AjMg    A,M, 


Fig.  3. 


The  bisection  of -.the  tangent  at  its  point  of  contact 
follows  immediately  from  this  construction.  Hence 
the  tangent  at  {h,  k)  must  make  intercepts  2h,  2k  on 
the  axes.     Its  equation  must  therefore  be 

2h  2k 

Hence,  also,  the  constancy  in  area  of  the  triangle  OAB 
bounded  by  the  tangent  and  the  axes. 

Hence,  also,  if  a  straight  line  forms  with  the  axes  a 
triangle  of  constant  area,  its  envelope  and  also  the  locus 
of  its  mid-point  is  the  curve  whose  equation  is  xy  = 
constant. 

Another  construction  for  a  curve  of  the  same  form 
which  is  also  facilitated  by  the  use  of  squared  paper 
is  as  foDows  : 


Fig.  4. 
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Let  P  be  a  fixed  point,  AB  any  straight  line  passing 
through  it  and  cutting  the  axes  in  A,  B.  Complete  the 
parallelogram  OAqB.  Then  the  locus  of  5  is  a  curve 
congruent  with  that  found  by  the  previous  construction. 
For  if  we  take  Q  on  AB  such  that  AQ  =  PB,  and  join 
Qq,  the  triangles  OPB,  ^QA  are  congruent,  and  hence 
Qq  is  always  equal  and  parallel  to  OP,  which  is  fixed. 
In  fact,  each  point  on  the  new  curve  is  reached  from 
one  on  the  old  one  by  a  step  equal  to  OP.  The  point  p 
corresponding  to  P  is  on  OP  produced.  If  the  terms 
centre  and  asymptote  have  been  introduced  already, 
it  may  be  pointed  out  that  P  is  the  centre  and  the 
parallels  through  P  to  OX,  OY  are  the  asymptotes.  If 
the  co-ordinates  of  P  are  {h,  k)  the  equation  to  the  new 
curve  must  therefore  be  {x  —  h)  (y  —  k)  =  hk. 

Reversing  the  steps  here  taken,  we  see  that,  given  the 
equation  xy  —  kx  —  hy  =  0,  and  re-writing  it  (x  —  h) 
(y_-  k)  =  hk,  it  may  be  constructed  by  marking  a 
point  {h,  k),  drawing  any  number  of  lines  like  AB 
through  it,  and  completing    the  parallelogram    BOA^. 

The  curve  could,  of  course,  be  plotted  by  the  construc- 
tion previously  given  if  the  asymptotes  x  =  h,y  =k  be 
first  drawn  and  the  point  (2h,  2k)  taken  as  the  fixed 
point  p. 

:  .^Any  equation  such  as  xy  —  kx  —  hy  +  q  =  O  may 
be  treated  by  the  first  method  by  reducing  to  the 
form  {x  —  h)  {y  —  k)  =  hk  —  q,  determining  one  point 
numerically,  and  using  x  =  h,  y  =  ^  in  the  place  of 
OX,  OY. 

The  students  who  have  learned  to  recognise  the 
condition  of  perpendicularity  of  two  straight  lines 
whose  equations  are  given,  and  to  interpret  the  function 
Ax  -f  By  -f  C  geometrically  as  shown  in  the  November 
paper,  should  have  little  difficulty  in  extending  the 
method  to  x^  —  y^  =  a-  {Sx  -f-  4y)  (4.1;  —  3y)  =  117, 
(3a:  -f  4y  -  2)  (4^  _  3y  +  7)  =  45. 

As  a  simple  exercise  in  algebraical  manipulation,  we 
may  write  xy  =  c^  in  the  form 

(x  +  yf  -  (x-yf  =  4c2, 
and  hence  deduce  that  the  curve  we  have  been  drawing 
is  the  locus  of  a  point  such  that  the  difference  of  the 
square  of  its  distances  from  two  given  straight  lines  is 
constant. 

II.  y  =  x\ 


Y" 

P 

X 

X'      0 

X                M 

-1       X 

Y" 

1 

The  extension  of  all^these  constructions  and  inter- 
pretations to  oblique  axes,  though  not  difficult,  is  perhaps 
better  postponed  to  a  later  course. 

Mark  in  (Fig.  5)  the  point  K  (i,  i).  Take  any 
abscissa  OM.  Mark  off  HD  along  HK]  equal  to  OM. 
Then  the  intersection  P  of  OD  with  the  ordinate 
tfirough  M  lies  on  the  curve. 


For 


I.e., 
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Fig.  6. 

MP      HD 

OM       OH' 

y 

X 

_  :\ 

-X". 


The  successive  positions  of  M,  and  therefore  of  P,  can 
be  taken  as  close  together  as  desired.     If  OH  =  c  =  HK, 

the  equation  is  y  =   — 

Since  MP  intersects  OK  at  a  point  E  such  that  DE  is 
parallel  to  OX,  the  point  M  may  be  omitted  and  the 
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Fig.  ;. 


H   X 


Fig.  7. 

successive  positions   of   P   found  by   the  construction 
indicated  in  Fig.  7. 
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The    constructions    for  y  =  —  may  be  used,  mutatis 

mutandis,  for  x  =  — -,  i.e.,  to  y-  =  ex,  or,  as  it  is  more 

generally  written,  y^  =  4«,r  ;    and  in  the  same  way  the 
construction  given    below  for  y-  =  4ax   may  be  used 

for  V  =  - . 
c 


M 

f..    -...f/k 

\ 

y 

/\ 

\ 

0 
F 

Fig.  8. 

Along  OX  take  OH  =  i,a,  and  on  it  on  the  negative 
side  describe  a  square  OHKF  so  that  K  is  the  point 
(4a,  -4a). 

To  find  a  point  on  the  curve,  take  any  equal  lengths 
OD,  OM  along  the  axes  ;  then  the  parallel  to  OX  through 
M  meets  KD  in  a  point  P  on  the  curve.  For  completing 
the  square  DOME  we  see  that  the  triangles  KHD,  DEP, 
and  therefore  the  figures  FKDO,  ODPM,  are  similar. 

OD  _  MP 
■  ■  FK  ~  OD 

y  _x 
4a~y 
v.,  =  4«.v. 
A  slight  modification  of  the  last  construction  enables 
us  to  describe  a  curve  whose  equation  is  of  the  form 


4ax  to  pass  through  a  given  point  (h,  k). 


For  taking  OH  =  />,  HK  =  -  k.  divide  OH,  HK, 
into  any  the  same  number  of  equal  parts. 

Along  OX  take  OD  containing  any  number  of  the 
equal  parts  of  OH,  and  along  OY  take  OM  containing 
an  equal  number  of  the  parts  of  HK  and  repeat  the 
construction  just  given.     As  before, 

OD  _  MP 

PK      OD 

0D2  =  PK, 


MP 


J-y 


=  h.x. 


r  =- 


k'- 


-X. 


Fig.  9  illustrates  the  construction  of  a  parabola  with 
vertex  at  A  to  pass  through  a  point  P,  whose  co-ordi- 
nation AN,  NP  are  3.5  cm.,  2.5  cm.    respectively,  the 


paper  being  supposed  ruled  to  millimetres.      We'^take 
5  equal  parts  of  7  mm.  each  along  AN,  and  5  equal 


Fig.  g. 

parts  of  5  mm.  each  along  NP  and  obtain  the  inter- 
sections of  the  lines  shown  drawn  through  Q  (3.5-2.5) 
with  parallels   to  AN   through   the    points    of   section 
of  NP. 
Since  in  each  of  these  cases  E  lies  on  a  fixed  straight 

V      h 
line  through  O — viz.,  't-= an  alternative  construe- 

fi  X 

tion  might  be  given  like  that  of  Fig.  7  for  that  of  Fig.  6. 
Returning  to  the  equation 

y  =  x^> 

it  can  be  seen  from  the  simple  manipulations 
y  =  {x  —  if  +  2x—  I 
=  («  -  2)-  +4X  -4 
=  {x  -  3)-  +  6.V  -  9 


that  the  lines 


-  {X  -  pf  +  2/>A-  -  /)= 


y  -=  2a;  -  I 
y  =  ^-  4 
y  =  6a;  —  9 

y  =  zpx  —  p- 
touch  the  curve  at  the    points  (i,  i)  (3,  4),  (3,  9)  .  .  . 

It  is  also  easy  to  see  that  these  tangents  cut  the  axis 
of  y  at  the  points  (o,^  -  i),  (o,^  —  4),  (0,1—  9) . . .  {o.^—p'^), 
whence  a  simple  geometrical  property  of  the  tangent  to  a 
parabola. 

The  method  may  be  adopted  to  the  tangent  at  {h,  k. 
to  y^  =  i\ax  by  the  change  of  y"  =  ^ax  into  the  equiva- 
lent (y  —  kf  +  2  (ky  —  2ah)  =  ^ax,  whence  the  tangent 
is  ky  =  2a  (x  +  h). 

Again,  since  by  easy  manipulation 
y2  =  43% 
may  be  written 

(X  -  a)~  -t-  y2  =  (a;  -h  af. 
the   focal   property   may   be   noticed   and   verified    by 
measurement. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  hyperbola,  when  the  geometrical 
constructions  have  been  mastered  it  is  easy  to  apply 
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them  to  cases  in  which  the  same  geometrical  property 
is  expressed  by  more  complicated  equations — e.g.,  to 
y-k  ==  (x-  hf 

(3a;  +  4)'  -  i)^  =  36  (4^  -  3y) 
{X  -  3)^  +  (y  -  4)'  =  i  (-^  +  yf- 

Also,  as  in  the  case  of  the  hyperbola,  the  extension 
to  oblique  axes,  though  not  difficult,  is  better  postponed 
to  a  future  course. 


Correspondence 

Modern  Side  Latin 

To  the  Editor  of  School. 

Sir, — la  your  November  :iumber  of  School  Mr.  Spence 
raises  an  important  and,  to  my  mind,  very  controversial 
question.  Is  Latin  in  the  senior  school  of  a  modern  side 
really  so  important  as  Mr.  Spence  would  have  us  believe — 
important  enough  to  make  it  a  Form  subject  ? 

In  my  opinion — an  opinion  based  on  experience — it  is 
not  necessary  in  the  senior  school,  and  should,  therefore,  not 
be  a  Form  subject.  If  Mr.  Spence  will  kindly  consult  the 
regulations  of  the  London  University  he  will  find  that  he  is 
mistaken.  Latin  is  not  compulsory  for  the  London  Matric, 
nor  in  hardly  any  of  the  Civil  Service  Examinations  ;  and 
the  Latin  required  for  the  Law  Preliminary  is  not  very 
formidable.  Mr.  Spence  quotes  the  curriculum  of  the 
modern  side  at  Clifton  partly  in  support  of  his  contention.  I 
will  give  an  outline  of  the  working  of  the  modern  side  of 
another  large  Public  School  to  show  that  Latin  is  not 
essential  in  the  senior  school. 

Junior  School. — Here  there  are  on  an  average  six  Forms, 
each  doing  about  five  hours'  Latin  a  week.  In  the  Upper 
Third  where  the  bifurcation  takes  place  a  boy  will  have 
mastered  the  rudiments  of  Latin  grammar  and  will  be  able 
to  translate  easy  pieces  of  "  Unseens  "  and  Csesar — the  boy 
in  fact  will  possess  a  working  knowledge  in  this  subject  such 
as  Mr.  Spence  desires  for  a  modern  boy. 

Senior  School. — Thus  equipped  the  boy  enters  the  Lower 
Fourth — the  lowest  Form  of  the  Senior  School — where  he 
begins  a  serious  study  of  French,  German,  English  (literature, 
grammar,  history,  geography,  essay  and  precis  writing), 
mathematics  and  science.  To  each  of  these  subjects  he 
devotes  about  five  hours  a  week  ;  add  to  this  an  hour's 
divinity  and  an  hour  for  drawing  or  for  general  knowledge 
and  the  time-table  is  complete. 

By  the  time  a  boy  reaches  the  Remove  he  has  little 
difficulty  in  passing  the  matriculation  in  French,  German, 
Enghsh,  mathematics,  and  science. 

Boys  on  the  modern  side  are  mainly  intended  for  business  ; 
the  "  Little  Go  "  is  therefore  seldom  required.  Should 
there,  however,  be  any  need  for  it  a  boy  will  have  plenty 
of  time  for  his  Latin  and  Greek  after  he  has  passed  the  Matric. 
at  the  age  of  1 6  to  1 7 .  With,  the  recently  made  changes  in  the 
syllabus  of  the  London  Arts  examination  a  modern  boy  will 
in  future  be  able  to  pass  his  first  B.A.  before  leaving  his 
school.*  Educated  on  above  indicated  hues  he  can  also 
hold  his  own  in  any  of  the  Civil  Service  examinations  should 
he  be  within  the  age  limits.  But  what  should  be  the  Form 
subjects  on  the  modern  side  ?  On  the  classical  side  they  are 
Latin  and  Greek,  entirely  taught  by  the  form  master  ;  on 
*  Since  Greek  is  made  optional. 


the  science  side  the  form  master  is  a  science  man  teaching 
science  as  a  form  subject  ;  the  same  obtains  on  the 
engineering  side.  It  naturally  follows  that  French, 
German,  EngUsh  (in  all  its  branches)  should  be  the 
form  subjects,  taught  by  a  competent  form  master. 

Latin  as  taught  in  the  junior  school  should,  therefore, 
suffice  as  a  working  knowledge  ;  in  the  senior  school, 
however,  it  should  cease  except  in  special  cases. 

The  above  time-table  is  working  with  the  best  results  on 
the  modern  side  of  a  large  public  school. 
I  am,  Sir, 

Yours  faithfully, 
The  Head  of  a  Modern  Side. 
December  10,  1906. 

The  Teaching  of  English 

To  the  Editor  of  School. 

Sir, — Will  you  allow  me  room  enough  to  say  how  greatly 
the  want  of  some  leader,  such  as  Mr.  Stobart  desires 
in  School  for  December,  is  felt  ?  And  has  not  this  need 
found  its  expression  in  the  foundation  of  the  new  English 
Association  ? 

Much  may  be  done  by  this  society.  For,  while  we  have 
tried  to  simplify  the  grammar  of  foreign  languages  and 
aboUsh  superfluities,  we  find  that  school  books  on  English 
abound  in  absurdities,  and  revel  in  hair-splitting. 

To  take  an  example  given  by  Mr.  Stobart  :  There  is  a 
book.  Many  English  grammars  explain  "  there  "  as  equal 
to  "  in  that  place."  Really  "  there  "  is  as  much  as  preparat 
tory  subject  as  "  it  "  in  such  a  sentence  as  :  It  is  eviden- 
that  they  have  gone.  I  will  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  "  there  " 
has  become  a  nominative  case  in  such  a  construction,  just 
as  the  French  "  moi  "  has  assumed  power  to  act  as  a  subject 
— it  descends  of  course  from  the  Latin  accusative  "  me." 

In  his  •'  Old  and  Middle  English,"  p.  50,  Kington  OUphant 
gives  :  "  The  expletive  Jioer,  like  the  indefinite  hit,  was 
commonly  used  by  the  English  to  begin  a  sentence,  as  {-oer 
was  an  cyning."  In  the  Laud  M.S.  (1131)  of  the  A.S. 
Chronicles  we  find  under  year  1012  :  J^oer  was  gebroht  win, 
so  the  expression  is  by  no  means  modern.  Concurrently 
"  it  "  was  used  with  equal  force,  as  for  example  in  Middle 
EngUsh  :  "  It  is  na  tung  ma  tell."  From  the  first  then 
"  it  "  and  "  there  "  were  equivalent,  both  as  subjects  and  as 
objects,  cf.,  "  on  it  "  and  "  thereon." 

In  other  languages  the  equivalents  of  "  it  "  and  "  there  " 
are  used  as  subjects  of  impersonal  verbs.  The  French 
expression  "  il  y  a  "  was  originally  "y  a,"  where  "y  "  has 
no  locative  force. 

Dano-Norwegian  uses  "det"  (it)  and  "der"  (there)  al- 
most indiscriminately  as  subjects  to  impersonal  verbs  and 
expressions  :  Det  er  varmt  =  It  is  hot.  Der  staar 
skrevet  =  It  is  written.  Det  fortaltes  =  It  was  rumoured. 
Der  fortceller  =  It  is  rumoured. 

Surely  we  cannot  say  that  "  der  "  is  an  adverbial  adjunct 
of  the  predicate  here,  and  if  not  here,  why  should  we  say 
that  "there  are  many  pickpockets  about"  is  equivalent  to 
"  many  pickpockets  are  about  here  "  ?  In  any  case  it 
would  be  hard  to  say  it  of  "  there  are  many  pickpockets 
there." 

"  There  "  is  no  more  adverbial  than  the  German  "  es  "  in 
"  es  sind  viele  Taschendiebe  hier." 

Yours  truly, 

G.  H.  Clarke. 
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Review 

A  Grammar  of  the  German 
Language  * 

This  is  not  a  book  for  class  use,  but,  if  used  with 
caution,  may  be  helpful  to  the  advanced  private  student. 
It  is  probably  the  most  replete  German  grammar  in 
existence  for  Enghsh  readers.  The  book  has  one  marked 
defect :  it  does  not  sufficiently  discriminate  between 
the  essentials  and  non-essentials  of  the  language,  between 
what  really  is  a  necessary  part  of  German  as  the  culti- 
vated speech  of  cultivated  men,  and  what  are  mere 
colloquialisms,  vulgarisms  or  dialectic  peculiarities. 
The  latter  are  gravely  set  down  side  by  side  with  the 
former,  in  most  instances  without  any  attempt  at  dis- 
crimination. This  is,  of  course,  one  of  the  dangers 
which  are  apt  to  arise  when  a  foreigner  sets  himself 
the  task  of  writing  an  exhaustive  work  on  a  language 
other  than  his  own.  He  attaches  undue  importance  to 
accidental  vagaries  of  speech,  which  he  has  encountered, 
either  in  authors  tainted  with  local  dialectic  peculiarities 
or  in  individuals  with  whom  he  has  come  into  contact, 
or  in  districts  in  which  he  has  travelled  ;  he  generalises 
therefrom,  and  fails  to  discriminate  sufficiently  between 
peculiar  forms  of  diction  which  are  a  necessary  part  of 
the  language  and  others  which  are  not.  In  this  book 
numerous  dialectic  peculiarities,  flaws  of  style  of  certain 
authors,  and  quaint  sayings,  which  figure  indeed  in 
literature,  but  which  are  used  by  the  author  "  with  his 
tongue  in  his  cheek,"  receive  undue  prominence,  and  are 
constantly  placed  side  by  side  with  universally  recog- 
nised forms  of  expression.  The  writer  of  this  book 
fails  to  remember  that  it  is  not  in  German  as  in  English, 
an  almost  universal  custom  to  "  earmark,"  by  inverted 
commas,  solecisms,  archaisms,  "slang,"  and  provin- 
ciahsms,  which  may  be  used  by  an  author  for  the  sake 
of  local  colour  or  on  account  of  their  ludicrous  effect 
(just  as  educated  people  in  every  language  use  certain 
terms,  against  their  better  knowledge,  in  jocular  con- 
versation). The  writer  cites  such  a  term  as  einewohlzn- 
schlafende  Nacht  as  a  regular  expression,  whereas  it 
is  a  mere  barbarism,  and  is  avowedly  only  used,  when 
it  occurs  colloquially,  for  its  grotesqueness.  Similarly, 
in  the  notes  on  pronunciation,  he  records  local  dialectic 
pronunciations  as  if  they  were  in  common  use  instead 
of  being  the  exception.  He  says  that  one  of  the  ways 
of  writing  the  sound  "  ii,"  is  "  ui,"  but  there  is  only  one 
instance  of  this  in  the  whole  language — the  name  Duis- 
htirg,  and  that  is  probably  due  to  Dutch  influences. 
Again,  such  pronunciations  as  Kimscht  and  Diirscht  are 
mere  vulgarisms,  and  are  never  used  by  the  cultivated, 
except  in  fun.  In  fact,  many  instances  could  be  cited 
from-  the  book  where  the  writer  shows  a  conspicuous 
want  of  proportion  and  an  intermingling  on  equal  terms 

*  A  Grammar  of  the  Gtrtnan  Language.  By  G.  O.  Curme. 
(Macniillan  Company.      1905.      155.) 


of  the  essentials  and  non-essentials  of  the  language. 
But  the  book  contains  so  much  good  material  that,  if 
carefully  re-edited  with  the  help  of  a  German  professor, 
it  should  prove  of  the  utmost  use  to  English  and  Ameri- 
can students  of  the  language. 

C.  T.  K. 


Minor  Notices 

The  Foteign  Trader's  Dictionary.  (Macmillan  and  Co.  35.  6d.) 
This  is  a  very  lull  collection  of  commercial  terms  and 
phrases  in  English,  German,  French,  and  Spanish,  dealing 
\vith  such  subjects  as  Trade  and  Commerce,  Office,  Post, 
Weights  and  iMeasures,  Goods,  &c.  &c.  A  list  of  com- 
mercial abbreviations  used  in  each  language  (without 
translations,  however),  an  appendix  containing  informa- 
tion about  the  chief  commercial  usages  of  each  country, 
and  an  alphabetical  index  in  English  are  added.  It  would 
have  been  better  for  purposes  of  cross  references  if  indexes 
in  the  other  three  languages  had  also  been  given. 

German  Grammar  for  Science  Students.  By  W.  A.  Osborne, 
M.B.,  D.Sc,  and  Ethel  E.  Osborne.  (London  :  Whit- 
taker  and  Co.     2S.  6d.  net.) 

This  little  volume  has  very  little  in  its  conception  to 
commend  it  to  science  students.  It  contains  sixteen  lessons, 
each  headed  by  ordinary  grammar  rules  and  examples, 
and  followed  by  so-called  exercises ;  but  as  these  exer- 
cises are  merely  German  sentences  on  some  scientific 
subject  with  an  English  translation  added,  it  cannot  be 
said  that  they  will  be  of  great  assistance  to  the  student.  A 
limited  vocabulary  of  scientific  terms  is  added. 

Deutsche  Liebe.  By  Professor  F.  Max  Muller.  Edited  by 
J.  C.  Johnston.  (London  and  Boston  :  Ginn  and 
Company. ) 

It  was  a  graceful  and  gracious  act  to  introduce  Max 
Miiller's  charming  idyl,  the  only  work  of  fiction  he  ever 
wrote,  to  English-speaking  students  of  German.  The 
subject-matter  is  so  full  of  charm  and  grace,  and  the  Ian 
guage  of  such  high  literary  merit,  as  to  make  it  a  school- 
reader  par  excellence.  The  notes  are  concise  and  to  the 
point,  and  a  full  vocabulary  is  added.  It  is  sincerely  to 
be  hoped  that  this  little  book  may  help  to  keep  green  the 
memory  of  the  distinguished  German  scholar. 

Irrfahrten.     By   Friedrich    Gerstacker.  Edited   by  F.    B. 

Sturm.     Der     Anne     Spielmann.  By     Franz  Grill- 

parzer.     Edited  by  W.  G.  Howard.  (London  :  Heath 
and  Co.     is.  6d.  each.) 

These  two  new  volumes  of  Heath's  Modern  Language 
Series  are  quite  up  to  the  level  of  the  former  books  of  the 
same  series,  carefully  annotated  and  supplied  with  full 
vocabularies.  Gerstacker's  amusing  story  of  young  Wessel's 
hunt  for  a  bride  makes  capital  reading,  and  Grillparzer's 
pathetic  tale  of  the  old  fiddler  is  fuU  of  pathos  and  charm. 

From  Messrs.  J.  M.  Dent  and  Co.  come  two  Picture 
Vocabularies  by  Mr.  Rippmann,  one  in  French  and  one  in 
German.  They  contain  one  hundred  and  fifty-two  pictures 
each,  with  corresponding  vocabularies,  and  may  serve  as 
useful  aux-iliaries  for  young  children  learning  the  languages. 
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The  Clarendon  Press  has  issued  a  Memory  Text-Book  to 
Spearing's  German  Reader,  Writer,  and  Grammar,  to  be 
used  for  memorising  the  words  occurring  in  ^  that 
grammar.  ^ 

Our  School  Out  of  Doors  :  A  Nature  Book  for  Young  People. 
By    the    Hon.     M.    Cordeha    Leigh.      (Fisher  Unwin. 

2S.) 

This  is  an  extremely  interesting  little  book.  The  teacher 
is  "  supposed  to  take  the  scholars  for  a  country  walk  twice 
a  month  throughout  the  year."  This  gives  twenty-four 
"  Nature  Study  "  lessons,  and  the  authoress  has  inter- 
preted her  task  so  broadly  as  to  allow  herself  to  chat 
about  stones  and  clouds  as  well  as  spiders  and  sticklebacks. 
The  result  is  a  very  readable  and  charming  book.  Many 
of  the  illustrations  are  beautifully  done. 

Our  Empire,  Past  and  Present.  Vol.  II.  Great  Britain  in 
Asia.  By  the  Earl  of  Meath,  M.  H.  Cornwall  Legh, 
and  Edith  Jackson.     (Harrison  and  Sons.     75.  6d.) 

Of  the  making  of  Empire  books  there  is  no  end  as  yet, 
and  this  book,  of  nearly  eight  hundred  pages,  must  supply 
as  much  material  as  most  readers  are  likely  to  master  in 
the  course  of  many  school  terms  ;  in  fact,  it  is  more  hkely 
to  be  used  as  a  book  of  reference  than  in  any  other  way. 
The  information  is  full  and  interesting,  and  the  maps  and 
illustrations  are  good  ;  but  it  is  a  pity  that  it  is  of  such 
unwieldy  size,  and  we  must  confess  that  we  do  not  hke  the 
cover.     It  would  be  suitable  for  a  prize  volume. 

Historical  and  Modern  Atlas  of  the  British  Empire.  By  C. 
Grant  Robertson  and  J.  G.  Bartholomew.  (Methuen. 
4s.  6d.  nett.) 

We  can  hardly  imagine  a  more  exhaustive  atlas  than 
this  ;  if  every  teacher  were  furnished  with  it  there  is 
little  chance  of  the  instruction  going  wrong.  There  are 
sixty-four  plates,  illustrating  every  phase  and  period  of 
our  history,  to  say  nothing  of  geographical  details.  In 
every  way  a  book  to  be  recommended. 

Stanford's  Handy  Atlas  of  Modern  Geography.  (Edward 
Stanford,      los.  6d.) 

This  is  a  most  complete  and  carefully  compiled  atlas  : 
the  only  objection  that  we  have  to  make  to  it  is  that  it 
contains  so  much  detail  that  it  becomes  somewhat  trying  to 
the  eye  if  studied  for  any  length  of  time.  A  long  index  of 
one  hundred  and  four  closely-printed  pages  completes  the 
book  :  this  will  give  some  clue  to  the  amount  of  work 
entailed  in  the  preparation  of  the  maps.  The  production 
of  the  atlas  is  in  Mr.  Stanford's  best  style,  which  is  sufiScient 
testimony  to  its  excellence. 

Herodotus.  Book  IV.  Melpomene.  By  E.  S.  Shuck- 
burgh,  Litt.D.  pp.  xxxiii  +  119  Text  +  195  Notes 
and  Appendices.     (Cambridge  University  Press.     4s.) 

This  is  the  fifth  of  the  nine  books  of  Herodotus  that 
Dr.  Shuckburgh  has  edited,  having  already  pubhshed 
Books  v.,  vi.,  viii.,  and  ix.  We  think  with  regret 
that  it  is  the  last.  It  goes  without  saying  that  tliis  edition 
of  Book  iv.  maintains  the  same  high  standard  of  sound 
and  accurate  scholarship  as  that  of  the  earher  ones,  and 
is   uniformly  excellent.      It  is  not  in  general  as  interesting 


to  read  as  the  others,  for  it  contains  very  httle  historical 
narrative,  less  than  a  quarter  of  it  telhng  the  story  of  the 
invasion  of  Scythia  by  Darius,  while  the  rest  is  all  digression 
about  Scythians  and  Africans,  and  the  geography  is  vague. 
But  Dr.  Shuckburgh  has  done  liis  best  for  his  author, 
sifting  the  grain  from  the  chaff,  and  maldng  as  cleeu:  as 
possible  the  difficulties  of  the  history,  geography,  and 
anthropology.  These  are  treated  generally  in  the  Intro- 
duction, which  includes  also  critical  notes  on  the  text, 
and  individuaU)'  in  the  notes,  which  also  deal  adequately 
with  points  of  grammar.  There  is  a  complete  geographical 
index,  as  well  as  a  Greek  index  to  the  notes.  We  have 
seen  very  little  to  question.  In  the  note  on  chap,  xcv.,  1.  14, 
the  use  of  ola  and  art  with  the  participle  should  have 
been  distinguished  from  that  of  lOi .  ioK^ovruw  (chap,  cxxxiv. , 
1.  11)  cannot  mean  "knowing,"  but  only  "thinking" 
or  "observing."  In  chap,  cbcii.,  1.  16  i-rrl  is  better  taken 
as  "  after  "  ;  Dr.  Shuckburgh's  translation  would  require 
an  infin.  depending  on  eXf-yf.  In  chap,  xxxi.,  1.  6,  the  use  of 
the  dat.  eXdo-o-on  might  have  been  explained.  There  are 
occasional  misprints :  eo-Ti  should  be  ia-ri.  (p.  16,  1.  16), 
^auCkntr)  (p.  19,  1.  28)  and  toctovtw  (p.  29,  I.  27)  have 
lost  their  i  subscripts.  The  heading  chap.  Ixxiii.,  is 
omitted  on  p.  168,  and  "  loryes  "  on  p.  245  should  be 
"  boryes." 

The  Medea  of  Euripides.  By  Harold  Williamson,  M.A. 
Introduction  xxviii  +  Text  5 1  +  Notes  70  -t-  Vo- 
cabulary ^y.     (Blackie  and  Son.     2s.) 

This  edition  of  the  Medea  by  Mr.  Williamson  in  Blackie's 
Illustrated  Greek  Series,  deserves  to  rank  with  the  best 
editions  of  any  Greek  play.  It  is  in  every  way  an  excellent 
book,  and  full  of  originahty  and  illumination.  He 
acknowledges  his  debt  to  Wecklein  and  \'erraU,  but  he 
uses  these  authorities  with  sound  discrimination,  and 
adds  much  fresh  matter  of  his  own.  For  example,  on 
p.  Ill  there  are  four  suggestions  of  VerraU's  discussed  : 
ivaK.\a>v  KoiKov  (1.  n8i)  which  he  accepts,  draOyou  (1.  1183), 
avwuncLTOv  (1.  1 184)  and  eKdnrtTO  (1.  1 194)  all  of  which 
he  rejects,  offering  other  suggestions  for  the  first  two 
which  are  more  convincing,  as  well  as  emending  co-eic  to 
o-fi'fffif  in  1 194.  Turning  again  to  another  page  v.e 
find  most  suggestive  notes  on  1.  343,  where  JofiFe's  emen- 
dation Tms  efiais  Telfair  is  accepted,  and  on  1.  345.  Most 
interesting  is  Mr.  WiUiamson's  theory  of  the  development 
of  Medea's  plan  of  vengeance,  and  the  selection  of 
1.  550  at  Jason's  words  dXX'  ex  ija-i'xos  as  the  moment 
when  she  first  determines  to  slay  her  children.  His  whole 
note  on  this  point  {see  1.  446)  is  well  worth  study.  In 
1.  426  avTaxriir'  is  Surely  ist  pers.,  not  3rd  ;  the  distinction 
drawn  in  1.  516  between  Zs  nv  and  09  with  the  subjunctive 
in  tragedy  will  hardly  hold  good,  Ss  with  the  subj.  being 
on  archaic  survival ;  in  1.  846  enough  account  is  not 
taken  of  the  position  of  '1.  There  are  some  misprints  ; 
in  the  text,  1.  182,  the  comma  after  ^C\a  should  be  omitted, 
and  in  1.  424  -j-vm/ia  should  have  t  subscript.  On  p. 
61  (bottom)  211  should  be  213  ;  p.  71  (1.  284)  iWd  should 
be  ,UXa;  p.  74  G-  340  read  f/ ;  p.  75  3S7-362-  should 
be  357-363,  and  p.  104,  1.  956,  232  should  be  233.  In 
1.  584  why  is  as  accented  ?  An  edition  of  such  high 
scholarship  ends  rather  tamely  with  a  very  elementary 
vocabulary,  wth  which  boys  who  can  appreciate  the 
notes  might  well  dispense. 
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Practice  and  Precept 

50a  Albemarle  Street,  W. 
January  28,   1907. 

The  January  meetings  have  been  productive  of  the 
usual  amount  of  discussion,  but  the  fate  of  the 
recent  Education  Bill  seems  to  have  cast  a  gloom  over 
each  assembly  of  experts  in  turn.  One  after  another 
has  deplored  the  fate  of  Lord  Monkswell's  amend- 
ment on  registration,  and  if  the  assistant  masters 
did  make  wry  faces  over  the  official  recommendation 
of  a  one-column  list  of  teachers,  they  at  any  rate 
swallowed  it.  So  now  that  there  is  secured  a 
practical  unanimity  on  this  point,  we  suppose  that 
by  some  means  or  other  a  register  will  be  compiled  : 
but  we  are  not  at  all  certain  that  the  millennium  has 
begun,  for  all  that.  Still,  it  is  something  to  have 
arrived  at  a  starting-point  for  the  compilation  of  a 
register.  We  Enghsh  people  talk  fiercely  enough 
about  never  37ielding  an  inch  where  principle  is 
involved,  and  yet  no  nation  is  more  fond  of  com- 
promise :  so  we  are  not  without  hope  that  the  various 
unions  and  associations  connected  with  education 
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may  at  length  begin  to  subordinate  their  differences^ 
and  to  unite  on  points  vital  to  all. 

At  the  headmasters'  meeting  there  seemed  to  be  an 
undercurrent  of  feeling  antagonistic  to  the  Board  of 
Education  which  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  unfortunate  : 
we  should  be  glad  to  think  that  it  is  undeserved.  A 
rather  sycophantic  vote  of  thanks  to  its  inspectors 
was  parried  by  "  the  pre\dous  question,"  and  the 
department's  methods  in  connection  with  the 
presentation  of  reports  and  the  drafting  of  schemes, 
to  say  nothing  of  its  insatiable  greed  for  statistics, 
came  in  for  some  severe  criticism.  Mr.  Morant,  in 
his  speech  at  the  dinner,  claimed  that  the  Board  often 
stood  in  the  way  to  protect  a  headmaster  from  the 
undue  interference  of  a  local  authority,  pointing 
out  that  it  was  part  of  the  department's  business  to 
interpret  the  objects  of  true  education  to  those  who 
are  only  indifferently  acquainted  with  them.  This 
is,  in  a  sense,  an  admission  of  the  justice  of  Dr. 
Rendall's  expression  of  regret  that  the  old  school 
boards  who  had  learned  something  about  education 
had  been  superseded  by  authorities  more  conversant 
with  municipal  or  sanitary  matters  ;  at  the  same 
time  it  leaves  on  record  the  fact  that  friction  does 
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of  being  on  the  register.  Those  who  could  make 
good  their  claim  to  be  registered  were  to  be,  by  that 
fact,  in  a  different  category  from  those  who  could  not  ; 
they  were  to  be  the  real  practitioners,  and  the  register 
was  to  prove  it,  to  their  satisfaction  and  to  that  of 
all  who  might  be  thinking  of  employing  them.  The 
whole  thing  depended  upon  the  assumption  that  a 
common  factor  could  be  found  for  all  educational 
qualifications,  and  that  it  was  so  well  worth  finding 
that  every  one  would  at  once  insist  upon  it.  There  is 
a  common  factor — ability  to  teach  what  you  profess 
to  teach ;  and  no  method  has  yet  been  invented  of 
discovering  that  ability  in  advance,  any  more  than 
ability  to  swim  can  be  discovered  through  practising 
on  a  dining-room  table. 

It  is  customary  to  say  that  education — or  at  least 
higher  education — in  England  is  in  a  state  of  chaos. 
Regarded  as  a  whole,  it  is  ;  in  detail,  it  is  not.  To 
compare,  for  instance,  German  and  English  education 
is  like  comparing  a  battleship  with  a  fleet  of  small 
vessels,  all  of  different  armaments  and  different  capa- 
cities. German  education  is  a  system  organised  in 
water-tight  compartments  ;  the  principle  of  English 
education,  in  spite  of  a  good  deal  that  has  been  done 
during  the  last  few  years,  is  the  independence  of 
the  school.  Not  long  ago  a  foreigner  who  wished  to 
investigate  secondary  education  in  England  presented 
himself  at  the  Education  office,  as  a  convenient  place 
to  start  from,  armed  with  a  list  of  secondary  schools 
in  number,  perhaps  a  hundred,  and  including  Eton, 
Winchester,  and  the  latest  Technical  Institute,  or 
whatever  it  may  be  called,  with  which  a  county  council 
had  endowed  secondary  education.  There  were  probably 
a  dozen  different  types  of  school  on  that  list  ;  different 
in  that  no  two  of  them  would  exactly  suit  the  tastes 
of  the  same  parent,  or  require  exactly  the  same  kind 
of  teacher.  This  variety  of  type  may  or  may  not  be 
desirable,  but  it  is  the  one  outstanding  fact  in  English 
education,  and  it  is  the  fact  which  makes  the  assimila- 
tion of  teachers  to  a  single  type  impossible,  and  the 
production  of  a  registered  teacher  an  absurdity. 

Now  the  link  between  all  these  various  types  of 
school  is  to  be  found  in  their  relations  with  the  Board 
of  Education.  The  great  mass  of  them  are  necessarily 
connected  with  the  Board  of  Education  because  they 
depend  for  their  very  existence  upon  grants  for  which 
the  approval  of  the  Board  is  necessary.  They  have 
to  be  recognised,  and  in  order  to  be  recognised  they 
have  to  be  inspected.  The  key  to  the  whole  situation 
is  inspection  by  the  Board.  Unfortunately  the  greater 
schools,  which  do  not  depend  upon  grants  for  their 
livehhood,  nor  upon  their  educational  efficiency  for 
their  success,  have  a  natural  horror  of  Government 
inspection,  and  instead  of  grasping  the  fact  that  Govern- 
ment inspection  affords  the  one  chance  of  saving  higher 
education  from  small  politicians,  and  doing  all  that 
is  in  their  power — which  is  a  great  deal — to  make  the 
work  of  the  Board  at  once  efficient  and  respected,  they 
have  set  or  fallen  in  with  the  fashion  of  behttling 
inspection  and  poking  fun  at  inspectors,  until  it  is  almost 


as  much  as  the  reputation  of  an  aspiring  school  is  worth 
to  allow  any  one  connected  with  the  Board  of  Education 
to  enter  its  door. 

The  position  of  the  teacher  cannot  be  determined 
without  reference  to  the  school  in  which  he  serves  or 
is  to  serve.  If  the  school  is  badly  equipped  and  badly 
organised  and  short  of  money,  the  efficiency  of  the 
teacher  will  be  naught,  and  his  prospects  miserable, 
and  no  amount  of  registering  will  help  him.  He  is 
affected  in  every  possible  way  by  circumstances  over 
which  he  has  not  the  smallest  control  ;  but  it  is  precisely 
those  circumstances  which  a  good  system  of  inspection 
can  organise  to  his  advantage,  as  well  as  to  that  of  the 
children  whom  he  has  to  teach.  The  Board  of 
Education  can  refuse  recognition  to  any  school  unless 
it  is  properly  equipped,  not  only  for  teaching,  but  with 
teachers  ;  it  can  take  into  consideration  all  the  condi- 
tions ;  it  can  insist  not  upon  one  meaningless  standard 
for  everybody,  but  upon  the  proper  standard  for  everj^ 
department  of  every  school ;  it  is  not  bound  to  a 
single  definition  of  competence,  or  a  single  system  of 
training,  or  a  single  scale  of  salaries  ;  in  short,  it  can 
say  what  the  facts  in  a  particular  case  ought  to  be, 
and  in  a  very  large  number  of  cases  it  can  insist  upon 
having  the  facts  right,  from  top  to  bottom.  Any 
register  would  have  to  draw  the  line  somewhere  ;  in 
most  schools  there  are  bound  to  be  men  or  women  for 
whom  it  would  do  nothing,  but  when  the  whole  organisa- 
tion of  a  school  comes  under  review,  every  one  concerned 
in  it  participates  in  the  consequences. 

To  a  great  many  people  the  operations  of  the  Board 
of  Education  appear  a  very  unheroic  sort  of  remedy 
for  the  necessities  which  they  deplore.  Like  Naaman, 
they  want  the  prophet  to  come  out  and  strike  his  hand 
over  the  place,  and  heal  them  by  a  sudden  miracle. 
They  have  bathed  over  and  over  again  in  the  rivers  of 
Damascus,  and  have  come  out  covered  all  over  with 
certificates,  and  the  suggestion  that,  after  all  that,  it 
is  through  Government  inspection  that  they  will  get 
what  they  want,  seems  to  them  simple  to  the  verge 
of  impudence.  This  is  thoroughly  English,  and  comes 
partly  from  a  prejudice  which  is  neither  easy  to  put 
aside  nor  altogether  deplorable.  In  France,  and  still 
more  in  Germany,  a  very  ordinary  man  with  a  ver}' 
insignificant  salary  will,  if  he  be  a  Government  official, 
command  a  prodigious  reverence  ;  in  England  to  be 
an  official  is  almost  to  have  to  be  apologised  for.  In 
most  cases  this  prejudice  does  no  harm,  and  it  helps  to 
keep  Government  officials  from  becoming  too  proud, 
but  in  the  case  of  inspection,  and  in  particular,  perhaps, 
of  the  inspection  of  schools,  it  makes  a  real  practical 
difficulty,  and  a  difficulty  that  has  to  be  faced  if  the 
proper  inspection  of  schools  is  to  be  of  real  national 
service.  Few  deliberate  paradoxes  have  had  a  more 
sudden  or  lasting  success  than  Disraeli's  saying,  imitated 
from  Balzac,  that  "  the  critics  are  those  who  have 
failed  in  literature  and  art  ;  "  the  inspectorate  is  a 
school  of  criticism,  and  has  to  bear  the  double  prejudice 
against  the  official  and  the  critic  which  English  people 
cherish    exceedingly.     The    Board    of    Education    has 
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got  to  prove  not^only^that  officials  need  not  necessarily 
be  done  up  in  red  tape,  but  also  that  criticism  is  an 
art — if  it  is  really  to  save  higher  education.  The  list 
of  recognised  schools  will  do^^much,  even  as  it  is  ;  it 
will  mean  that  the  great  mass  of  those  teachers  who 
are  most  in  need  of  organisation  will  find  in  those  schools  a 
guarantee  of  service  under  reasonable  conditions,  and  that 
the  parents  who  send  their  children  to  them  will  have 
a 'guarantee  of  efficient  teaching,  so  far  as  any  system 
can  guarantee  efficiency  by  insisting  upon  education 
and  training  in  the  teacher  on  the  one  hand,  and  on 
the  other  upon  a  satisfactory  standard  of  equipment 
and  of  general  well-being.  This  is  much  ;  but  it  is  not 
enough.  If  recognition  by  the  Board  of  Education  is  to 
imply  all  that  it  ought  to  imply,  it  will  do  more  for  the 
schoolmaster  and  schoolmistress — and  in  particular,  for 
the  assistant  master  and  the  assistant  mistress — than 
any  other  institution,  except  perhaps  the  making  of  the 
scholastic  profession  into  a  branch  of  the  Civil  Service, 
to  which  there  are  some  objections  even  apart  from  its 
practical  impossibility  ;  but  we  must  go  further  than 
that  if  we  want  such  a  prospect  of  reform  as  shall  save 
us  from  revolution.  We  need  to  have  this  guarantee 
of  efficiency  in  its  widest  sense  welcomed  everywhere, 
instead  of  finding  it  repudiated  wherever  poverty  does 
not  compel  consent.  There  was  a  clause  in  Part  II. 
of  the  defunct  Education  BiU  empowering  the  Board 
of  Education  to  deal  freely  with  educational  endow- 
ments. What  is  going  to  happen  to  educational 
endowments  in — say  the  next  Education  Act  but  one, 
if  those  who  administer  them  continue  in  their  policy 
of  magnificent  isolation  ? 

It  v/ould  be  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  importance 
of  the  development  that  must  come  within  the  next 
fev/  years  of  the  relations  between  the  central  authority 
and  the  organisation  of  higher  education.  The  direction 
of  that  development  is  still  obscure,  but  at  least  it  may 
be  predicted  that  one  of  two  things  wUl  happen.  Either 
the  schools  that  are  now  independent  wiU  continue  to 
hug  their  liberty,  while  the  Board  tightens  its  hold 
upon  those  which  have  to  look  to  it  for  funds — in 
which  case  we  may  see  the  Incorporated  Headmasters 
assimilated  by  the  National  Union  of  Teachers,  and 
the  Headmasters'  Confei-ence  for  a  while  resplendent 
and  exalted,  until  the  deluge  comes  ;  or,  if  by  some 
miracle  of  sweet  reasonableness  the  eyes  of  the  blind 
should  be  opened,  and  everybody  were  to  realise  what 
might  be  done  by  not  merely  accepting  more  or  less 
sulkily  the  control  of  the  Board  of  Education,  but 
insisting  upon  it,  even  with  so  much  noise  as  to  have 
a  voice  in  it — why,  the  water  might  begin  to  quench 
the  fire,  the  fire  begin  to  burn  the  stick,  the  stick  begin 
to  beat  the  dog,  some  of  us  might  actually,  after  all, 
get  over  the  stile,  and  allow  that  much  troubled  Dame 
Education  to  get  home  before  night. 


On  February  i  and  2  the  provisional  decision  to  alter 
the  conditions  cf  the  Cambridge  Mathematical  Tripos 
comes  up  for  confirmation  by  the  Senate-  A  closj  co:itest 
is  anticipated. 


Commercial  Education 
in  London 

By  C.  E.  Lawrence 

Paragr.\phs  noting  the  progress  of  recent  developments 
of  the  City  of  London  College  have  periodically  appeared 
in  School,  but  the  time  has  come  when  a  more  detailed 
description  of  those  important  developments  should  be 
put  on  record. 

A  few  words,  first,  as  to  the  earlier  history  of  the 
College.  It  was  founded  in  1848  by  two  city  clergymen, 
under  the  title  of  the  Metropolitan  Evening  Classes. 
The  intentions  of  its  founders  were  most  moderate,  their 
purpose  being  merely  to  give  instruction  in  languages, 
arts,  and  sciences  "in  a  familiar  form  at  an  easy  rate," 
and  for  some  years  bread-and-butter  subjects  were  the 
chief  dishes  in  the  curriculum.  These  Metropolitan 
Evening  Classes  were  established  at  Crosby  Hall, 
which  has  since  become  better  known  for  its  supply  of 
commodities  superior  to  bread  and  butter.  In  1861 
the  College  had  grown  to  such  an  extent  that  it  was 
necessary  to  transfer  its  work  to  Sussex  Hall,  in  Leaden- 
hall  Street  where  for  twenty-two  years  it  did  good 
service.  Then  again — having  outgrown  its  clothes,  to 
use  an  expression  of  the  Bishop  of  London — it  moved 
to  the  present  building,  which  was  formally  opened 
in  1883  by  his  Majesty,  at  that  time  Prince  of  Wales. 

From  1848  till  now,  the  main  work  of  the  College 
has  been  done  in  the  evening,  and  the  results,  as 
proved  by  the  examinations  held  by  the  Society  of 
Arts,  the  Board  of  Education,  and  other  examining 
bodies,  have  been  always  most  successful.  The  rapid 
increase  in  all  parts  of  the  Metropolis  of  Polytechnics 
doing  the  same  kind  of  evening  work,  has  led,  how- 
ever, to  the  City  of  London  College  specialising  in  one 
direction — that  of  commercial  education.  It  is  now 
the  Commercial  College  of  London. 

In  1903,  the  Governing  Body,  inspired  by  its  Chair- 
man, Sir  Edward  Clarke,  determined  to  elaborate  its 
system  of  commercial  training,  and  appealed  for  funds 
to  enable  it  to  secure  additional  accommodation.  The 
Mitchell  Trustees  generously  promised  ;^i5,ooo  towards 
the  foundation  of  the  proposed  scheme,  on  condition 
that  ;^io,ooo  were  collected  from  city  merchants  and 
others.  A  public  appeal  was  made,  and  the  full  amount 
of  £25,000  was  obtained.  Unfortunately,  the  necessary 
expenses  of  building  and  equipment  cost  more  than 
was  anticipated,  and  in  consequence  there  is  at  present 
a  debt  of  £4000  to  be  worked  off. 

So  much  for  the  history  of  the  development.  Now 
for  the  details  of  the  work  which  the  College  is  doing 
in  furtherance  of  its  special  object.  There  had  already 
been  institutions  teaching  something  of  the  facts  and 
theory  of  commerce — for  example,  the  School  of 
Economics  organised  series  of  post-graduate  courses, 
and  encouraged  research  in  connection  with  what  may 
be  called  the  philosophy  of  commerce.  The  boys 
of    University  College  School    also    have  had  special 
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attention  directed  to  those  subjects  which  would  help 
them  in  their  business  future  ;  and,  scattered  over  the 
country,  in  the  larger  towns  like  Leeds  and  Liverpool, 
there  are  municipal  technical  colleges,  all  developing  in 
some  measure  the  commercial  instinct.  But  no  such 
systematic  attempt  was  being  made  anywhere  to  train 
youths  for  a  business  life  on  the  elaborate  lines  which 
the  City  of  London  College  has  now  established. 

The  kernel  of  the  new  scheme  is  the  Day  Higher 
Commercial  Department,  which  was  established  some 
eighteen  months  ago.  It  had  been  realised  that  English 
business  men  were  much  handicapped  by  the  fact  that 
clerks  came  to  them  with  no  special  training,  or  particular 
interest  in  the  work  they  were  to  do.  They  drifted  into 
a  business  life  rather  than  accepted  it  as  their  chosen 
profession.  In  the  spirit  in  which  the  young  soldier, 
the  young  scientist,  or  the  young  engineer  enters  on 
his  future  work — so  did  not  they  !  It  was,  therefore, 
determined  by  the  College  authorities  to  establish 
a  three  years'  course  of  practical  study,  in  which  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  principles  which  lie  behind 
the  facts  of  commerce,  and  of  the  methods  adopted 
by  other  nations  in  their  mercantile  dealings,  as  well 
as  by  our  own  country,  should  be  imparted  by  experts. 

The  curriculum  of  this  three  years'  course  is  exten- 
sive, but  has  been  so  wisely  planned  and  well  graduated, 
as  to  be  quite  practicable.  It  consists  of  general 
economics  ;  the  history  of  commerce  and  industry ; 
commercial  and  industrial  geography ;  languages — 
French,  German,  and  Spanish,  every  pupil  being  expected 
to  study  at  least  two  of  these  commercial  languages  ; 
mathematics  and  statistics  ;  commercial  law  and 
business  methods  generally. 

On  the  Continent,  at  Antwerp  for  example,  there 
is  what  is  known  as  the  Commercial  Bureau,  in  which 
all  the  routine  of  a  business  transaction,  from  the  writing 
of  the  first  order  to  the  receipt  given  to  the  imaginary 
goods,  is  practised.  It  was  found,  after  consideration, 
that  the  mercantile  system  of  London  is  far  too  intricate, 
vast,  and  complicated  for  the  adoption  of  such  a  bureau 
to  be  feasible  here  ;  but  it  is  contemplated  to  utilise 
the  scheme  to  the  extent  of  training  future  secretaries 
in  the  details  of  their  work. 

Besides  this  three  years'  course,  there  is  a  day  school 
in  which  shorthand,  typewriting,  book-keeping,  and 
the  other  essentials  of  an  efficient  clerk  are  taught. 
Single  subjects  can  be  studied,  but  the  Principal  of  the 
College  and  his  co-workers  encourage  the  study  of 
subjects  in  groups  rather  than  single  subjects,  and  there 
are,  for  the  benefit  of  students  employed  in  the  day- 
time, evening  courses  established,  whereby  for  two 
years  they  may  study  the  subjects  which  apply  to  a 
particular  line — as  in  banking,  surveying,  auctioneering, 
sanitary  engineering,  accounting  and  insurance — life, 
fire,  accident,  and  marine. 

Girls,  too,  are  not  neglected  in  this  School  of  Com- 
merce. It  is  recognised  that  the  time  is  not  yet  ripe 
(or  the  entry  into  important  positions  in  the  mercantile 
world  of  the  "  girl  graduate,"  but  there  is  no  reason 
whatever  against  her  going  through  the  same  courses 


as  boys,  so  the  classes  are  equally  open  to  girls  if  they 
choose  to  use  them. 

That,  with  necessary  brevity,  is  an  account  of  the 
work  which  the  City  of  London  College,  in  its  new 
development,  has  begun  to  do.  The  framework  is 
there  ;  what  is  wanted  now  is  to  fill  the  framework 
with  eager  students ;  and  here  some  disappointment 
must  be  expressed.  Parents,  up  to  the  present,  have 
shown  themselves  negligent  in  recognising  the  advantage 
of  a  three  years'  course.  They  seem  to  be  so  anxious 
to  find  an  immediate  result  that  they  refuse  to  make 
the  small  sacrifices  necessary  to  secure  for  their  sons 
and  daughters  that  sound  training,  the  fruit  of  sustained 
and  organised  study,  which  will  be  of  infinite  value  to 
them  when  the  time  for  responsibility  comes. 

Also  the  merchants  of  the  city  have  not  by  any  means 
shown  that  practical  interest  in  the  support  of  the  College 
which  is  properly  expected  of  them,  considering  that  its 
object  is  to  help  them  by  providing  their  establishments 
with  efficient  English  clerks  capable  of  management  in 
the  future,  in  place  of  foreigners.  Contrast  the  attitude  of 
the  city  merchant  who  does  nothing  for  knowledge,  with 
that  of  the  American  business  man,  who  is,  we  read,  fre- 
quently founding  professorial  chairs  at  the  Universities 
and  training  colleges  of  his  own  country.  Here  is  an 
opportunity  for  the  London  merchant,  who  for  centuries 
has  borne  so  honourable  a  fame  !  Why  does  not  he 
establish  scholarships  or  endow  chairs  in  some  special 
department — Oriental  languages,  for  instance — at  the 
City  of  London  College  ?  That  institution  has,  this 
last  month,  on  its  own  initiative  started  the  teaching 
of  commercial  Japanese,  and  is  making  arrangements 
for  Chinese  also  to  be  taught,  so  that  representatives 
of  English  business  houses  may  make  a  more  effective 
fight  against  the  efforts  of  our  trade  rivals  in  the 
Far  East.  Are  not  such  endeavours  as  this  worthy 
of  practical  appreciation  ?  French  and  German  short- 
hand are  now  being  taught  ;  every  effort,  indeed, 
is  made  by  the  Governing  Body  of  the  College  to  provide 
that  teaching  which  will  help  its  students  directly,  and 
the  business  man  of  London  indirectly,  to  meet,  with 
greater  success,  the  competition  made  in  Germany  and 
elsewhere. 

That  the  work  of  the  College  is  good  and  worthy  of 
support  is  proved  by  the  latest  report  of  theBoard  of  Edu- 
cation. It  says,  referring  to  the  commercial  department, 
"  the  work  of  this  branch,  a  special  line  of  the  College, 
is  of  high  quality,  and  is  conducted  by  a  staff  of  very 
able  teachers,  specialists  in  their  own  subjects."  This 
authoritative  testimony  should  encourage  city  merchants 
who  are,  after  all,  the  real  beneficiaries  of  the  scheme, 
to  extinguish  the  debt  which  hampers  the  efforts  of 
the  institution — and  to  do  a  good  deal  else. 

So  far  for  the  work,  now  for  the  ideal.  The  object 
of  these  developments  is,  frankly,  to  turn  out  men  who 
will  organise  efficient  and  successful  business  houses  here 
and  abroad  ;  but — that  is  not  all.  Side  by  side  with 
this  commercial  department,  classes  in  subjects  which 
broaden  sympathies  and  raise  the  mind — art,  music, 
literature— are  carried  on,  so  that  not  merely  are  men 
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and  women  of  business  trained,  but  the  general  culture, 
the"  better  mind"  of  the  students  grows  and  develops 
also. 

Education  has  been  much  in  the  national  mind  during 
the  past  year ;  but  in  no  department  has  there  been 
more  real  and  important  progress  than  that  worked  out 
by  the  authorities  of  the  City  of  London  College.  Sir 
Edward  Clarke,  Mr.  Sidney  Humphries,  the  Principal, 
Mr.  David  Savage,  the  Secretary,  Mr.  Walter  Boutall, 
and  their  co-workers  on  the  Council  and  on  the  teaching 
staff,  have  done  work  which  deserves  practical  sympathy 
now,  and  is  certain  in  the  future  to  reap  a  great  reward 
for  those  students  whose  parents  are  wise  enough  to 
take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  offered. 


The  School  System  of 
Basel  Town 

By  A.  J.  Pressland,  M.A. 

The  town  of  Basel  occupies  a  unique  position.  It  is  an 
independent  State  with  a  population  entirely  urban. 
It  is  an  inland  port  on  the  border  dividing  a  French- 
speaking  district  from  a  German-speaking  district, 
and  yet  it  is  neither  in  France  nor  in  Germany. 

It  is  more  cosmopolitan  than  any  other  European 
town  ;  fully  two-thirds  of  the  population  are  not  natives, 
and  the  cosmopolitanism  is  marked  educationally  by 
the  regulation  that  every  child  shall  learn  both  French 
and  German. 

The  Education  Act  in  Basel  dates  from  June  1880. 
It  makes  attendance  compulsory  for  every  child  between 
the  ages  of  si.x  and  fourteen,  that  is,  for  eight  school 
years.  But  the  conditions  of  life  are  such  that  except 
for  the  very  lowest  in  the  social  scale,  attendance  is 
necessary  for  at  least  one  year  more. 

The  first  four  years  of  a  pupil's  school  life  are  spent  in 
the  primary  school.  At  each  school  building  there  is  a 
house  governor,  and  over  the  whole  organisation  there 
are  two  inspectors — one  for  the  boys'  schools  and  the 
other  for  the  girls. 

Pupils  attend,  according  to  age,  for  from  twenty  to 
twenty-eight  hours  per  week ;  teachers  work  for  from 
twenty-six  to  thirty-two  hours  per  week.  This  arrange- 
ment enables  a  teacher  to  make  two  divisions  of  his 
class,  and  to  teach  them  separately  for  some  periods. 

At  the  end  of  the  fourth  year  of  attendance  a  boy  has 
the  choice  of  entering  the  Higher  Grade  School,  the 
Realschule,  or  the  Gymnasium. 

The  Higher  Grade  School  has  four  consecutive  classes, 
each  representing  a  year  of  school  life,  and,  in  close  con- 
nection, a  continuation  class  with  a  cuniculum  of  one 
year.  French  is  obligatory  for  all  pupils  and  occupies  a 
prominent  position  in  the  curriculum.  The  school, 
which  meets  in  various  buildings  through  the  town,  is 


under  the  supervision  of  a  rector,  who  is  organiser  and 
inspector. 

The  Realschule  is  worked  in  two  divisions  :  in  the 
lower  there  are  four  classes,  each  representing  a  year  of 
school  life  ;  in  the  upper  are  two  departments  :  a  real 
department  of  five  classes,  and  a  commercial  depart- 
ment of  three  classes.  Each  department  has  its  own 
buildings  and  its  own  rector,  who  takes  part  in  the 
teaching.  The  school  provides  a  modern  education  as  a 
preparation  for  the  Polytechnic  and  the  University. 
Latin  is  not  taught,  but  there  is  a  desire  to  include  it  as 
an  optional  subject  and  so  to  render  some  branches  of 
University  study  more  accessible  to  pupils.  English 
is  an  obligatory  subject  for  boys  of  the  age  of  thirteen 
and  upwards,  and,  in  the  commercial  department, 
Italian  is  taught. 

The  Gymnasium  is  also  divided  into  a  junior  and  a 
senior  department.  Each  has  four  classes  with  a 
curriculum  of  one  year.  All  classes  take  Latin,  French 
is  begun  in  the  second  year  {i.e.,  a  year  later  than  in  the 
Higher  Grade  School),  and  Greek  is  taught  at  the  age  of 
thirteen.  A  number  of  boys  join  the  Gymnasium  and 
remain  there,  possibly  for  social  reasons,  till  school 
attendance  is  no  longer  compulsory.  They  then  migrate 
to  the  Realschule.  To  meet  their  wants  an  alternative 
to  Greek  is  offered,  in  the  form  of  English  and  science, 
in  the  fourth  class  of  the  junior  department. 

In  the  upper  Gymnasium  a  classical  curriculum, 
including  Greek,  is  followed  in  every  class,  but  the  de- 
mands of  science  are  met  by  a  course  of  general  science 
consisting  of  botany,  geology,  mechanics,  optics,  heat, 
electricity,  and  chemistr}-. 

The  age  of  leaving  school  is  thus  about  eighteen  and  a 
half  for  pupils  who  complete  the  whole  curriculum  ;  in 
the  Realschule  it  is  about  half  a  year  longer,  for  the 
fifth  class  of  the  Realschule  has  a  half-year's  syllabus. 
It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  pupil  who  takes  a  modern 
course  has  a  longer  school  time  than  he  who  takes  a 
classical  course. 

Girls,  on  leaving  the  primary  school,  have  to  choose 
between  the  Higher  Grade  and  the  Girls'  High  School. 
The  former  corresponds  to  the  Boys'  Higher  Grade 
School.  French  is  a  compulsory  subject,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  fourth  year  a  girl  can  pass  into  a  continuation 
class  for  another  year. 

The  Girls'  High  School  is  divided  into  a  junior  and  a 
senior  department,  the  former  having  four  standards  and 
the  latter  two.  After  passing  through  these  classes  a 
girl  has  the  choice  of  joining  : 

(a)  A  general  course,  lasting  three  years,  in  which 
Latin  is  taught  and  pupils  are  prepared  for  the  University 
matriculation. 

(6)  A  teachers'  training  course,  also  lasting  three  years. 

(c)  A  commercial  class,  lasting  two  years. 

{d)  A  class  for  training  Kindergarten  mistresses, 
lasting  one  year. 

The  demands  of  practical  life  are  met,  for  men  in  the 
Gewerbeschule  and  for  women  in  the  Frauenarbeitschule. 
The  former  gives  mechanics  and  artisans  that  part  of 
their  training  which  cannot  be  obtained  in  the  workshop. 
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It  is  organised  in  two  departments  :  the  lower  gives 
a  general  and  industrial  training  supplementary  to  the 
work  of  the  public  school,  and  the  upper  supplies  the 
demand  for  a  professional  education  suitable  to  the 
needs  of  the  industries.  A  candidate  must  be  over 
fourteen  years  of  age  on  enrolment  in  the  lower  de- 
partment, and  over  fifteen  in  the  senior.  No  one  is 
admitted  unless  he  can  show  a  satisfactory  standard  of 
attainments,  but  mechanics  and  artisans  over  eighteen 
may  attend  single  classes  without  passing  the  entrance 
examination.  No  fees  are  charged  except  to  amateurs 
attending  the  art  classes,  but  every  student  must  deposit 
a  sum  as  caution  money,  which  is  returned  in  the  case 
of  regular  attendance. 

These  regulations  are  intended  to  put  pressure  on 
parents  to  keep  their  boys  at  school  beyond  the  age  of 
compulsory  attendance.  The  desire  to  extend  the  age 
of  attendance  is  shown  by  a  proposal  to  reorganise  the 
lower  Gewerbeschule  and  to  amalgamate  it  with  the 
general  continuation  school.  When  this  amalgamation 
is  completed  all  boys  who  leave  the  public  school  before 
completing  the  full  course  will  be  obliged  to  attend 
the  continuation  classes  for  a  further  period. 

The  Frauenarbeitschule  affords  instruction  in  women's 
work  and  prepares  girls  for  employment  as  teachers  of 
housekeeping  and  cookery.  For  admission  a  candidate 
must  be  over  fifteen  years  of  age  and  must  possess  the 
attainments  corresponding  to  this  age.  Candidates  for 
employment  as  teachers  must  hold  the  leaving  certificate 
of  the  Girls'  High  School  or  its  equivalent. 

Private  schools  occupy  no  significant  position  :  some 
are  kindergarten  schools  charging  a  nominal  fee,  others 
are  conducted  by  societies  as  charitable  institutions. 
The  town  does  not  maintain  an  institution  for  necessi- 
tous children,  but  gives  grants  towards  placing  them  in 
families  in  the  country,  i.e.,  in  a  different  Canton. 

No  fees  are  charged  in  any  of  the  schools  and,  so  long  as 
attendance  is  compulsory,  books  are  supplied  free. 
Foreigners  as  well  as  natives  share  in  these  advantages, 
even  though  they  do  not  reside  in  the  Canton  and  pay  no 
Cantonal  taxes.  With  a  mixed  population  such  as  is 
found  in  Basel  local  prejudice  is  almost  an  impossibility. 

The  University  forms  the  coping-stone  of  the  educa- 
tional edifice.  About  one  half  of  the  530  students  take 
philosophy  and  140  study  medicine.  Until  recently, 
little  was  done  towards  the  training  of  teachers.  A 
course  of  lectures  on  pedagogics  was  given,  but  there  was 
no  training  college  or  practising  school.  The  reason 
for  this  anomaly  was  that  the  natives  did  not  enter 
the  service  of  the  primary  school,  which  was  recruited  by 
importations.  In  future  all  teachers  in  the  public  ser- 
vice must  possess  some  certificate  of  training,  but  the 
higher  the  rank  they  take  at  entrance  the  less  exacting 
arc  the  demands  for  training.  The  certificates  of  other 
Cantons  are  taken  on  their  merits,  so  that  in  Basel  at  least 
is  there  free  trade  for  teachers. 

The  Council  of  State  exercises  supreme  power  in 
Basel.  It  is  a  body  of  seven  members  elected  for  three 
years  by  popular  vote.  The  Town  Council  is  the  legis- 
lative body,  and  an  education  committee  administers  the 


Education  Acts.  The  president  of  this  committee  is  a 
member  of  the  Council  of  State,  and  the  other  members 
are  appointed  by  the  Town  Council.  A  committee  of 
inspection,  consisting  of  at  least  five  members,  is  chosen 
for  each  school,  and  women  are  eligible  to  serve  on  the 
committees  of  girls'  schools.  For  each  grade  of  schools 
the  Council  of  State  appoints  a  director  who  bears  the 
name  of  Inspector  in  the  lower  and  of  Rector  in  the 
higher  schools. 

Teachers  are  appointed  by  the  Council  of  State  on  the 
nomination  of  the  visiting  committee  of  the  school  in 
question.  The  appointment  is  for  an  indefinite  period, 
J. ^.,  practically  for  life.  Salaries  are  paid  according  to 
scale,  the  bases  of  calculation  being  the  grade  of  school, 
the  length  of  service,  and  the  number  of  hours  of  work  per 
week. 

After  ten  years'  service  a  fixed  increase  of  400  francs 
is  given,  and  after  fifteen  years  a  further  increase  of  100 
francs.  In  primary  schools  salaries  vary  from  £125  to 
;fi84  for  men,  and  from  £80  to  £126  for  women,  who 
teach  only  twenty-four  hours  per  week.  In  the  middle 
schools  salaries  vary  from  £145  to  £200  for  men  and 
from  £110  to  about  £150  for  women.  Headmasters 
receive  about  £280  per  annum.  After  ten  years'  service 
a  teacher  can,  if  incapacitated,  retire  on  a  pension.  The 
pension  is  reckoned  at  two  per  cent,  of  the  salary  for 
each  year  of  serivce,  but  it  may  not  exceed  £180.  In 
case  of  illness  the  substitute  is  paid  by  the  proceeds  of  a 
fund  to  which  the  staff  and  the  State  contribute  in  equal 
shares.  Provision  for  widows  and  children  is  a  private 
matter  ;  each  teacher  contributes  80  francs  annually  to 
a  fund  which  receives  occasional  grants  of  public  money. 
This  fund,  which  has  a  capital  of  £20,000,  permits  an 
allowance  of  £29  per  annum  to  the  widow,  or  to  the 
children  until  they  are  twenty  years  of  age. 

If  the  cost  of  living  in  Switzerland  be  taken  into 
account,  these  payments  are  liberal.  But  they  do  not 
imply  prodigality.  Of  the  total  public  expenditure  of 
£560,000  the  service  of  debt  absorbs  £120,000,  buildings 
require  £175,000,  and  education  gets  £135,000,  about  24 
per  cent,  of  the  total.  The  cost  of  an  individual  pupil 
is  :  at  the  University  £29,  at  the  Gymnasium  £8  8s.,  at  the 
Realschule  £7  2s.,  at  the  Higher  Grade  schools  £4  13$.. 
and  in  the  primary  schools  £2  15s.  At  the  Girls'  High 
School,  where  pupils  do  not  attend  full  time,  the  cost 
is  £6  84'.  Two  important  facts  are  concealed  in  these 
averages  :  the  cost  in  the  public  schools  is  always  a 
trifle  more  for  girls  than  for  boys  ;  and  the  cost  at  the 
Ober  Realschule  is  £11  2s.  per  head.  It  appears  then 
that  in  Basel  the  cost  of  a  good  modern  education  is  every 
bit  as  dear  as  the  cost  of  a  classical  education. 

This  description  relates  to  the  actual  state  of  the 
schools  at  present.  The  Education  Acts  are  under 
review  and  the  principal  reforms  in  prospect  are : 
To  make  attendance  for  a  ninth  year  at  school 
conditionally  compulsory.  To  give  pupils  of  dull  powers 
manual  training  instead  of  French.  To  divide  the  upper 
classes  of  the  higher-grade  schools  into  two  departments  ; 
of  which  one  prepares  for  commerce  and  the  indus- 
tries, and  the   other  for  the  junior    civil  services.     To 
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introduce  a  modern  department   in  the  Gjonnasium  in 
which  English  will  replace  Greek. 


An  important  Report  on  the  organisation  of  charit}-, 
the  establishment  of  official  guardianship  for  desti- 
tute and  illegitimate  children,  and  the  treatment  of 
juvenile  criminals  and  weak-minded  children,  has  been 
presented  to  the  Swiss  Federal  Government  by  Dr. 
Zollinger.  The  Report,  which  has  been  printed  in  the 
Year-book  of  the  Swiss  Society  for  the  Study  of  School 
Hygiene,  gives  in  great  detail  an  account  of  the 
"Zentrale"  at  Frankfurt  am  Main,  the  co-operative 
nurseries  and  the  widowers'  homes  of  that  city  ;  the 
milk  depot  at  ^larburg,  where  Prof.  Behring  is  investi- 
gating tuberculosis  ;  the  boards  of  guardians  in  Leipzig, 
Berlin,  Frankfurt,  Dortmund,  and  many  other  institu- 
tions which  deal  v.'ith  the  care  of  young  and  feeble- 
minded children.  Much  of  the  Report  traverses  the 
ground  common  to  the  doctor  and  the  teacher.  Some 
of  it  shows  the  progress  of  co-operation  in  Germany,  a 
result  possibly  of  socialistic  teaching.  All  of  it  is 
important. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  general  reader  we  may  sum- 
marise Dr.  Zollinger's  conclusions.  They  are  as  follows  : 
From  time  to  time  temporary  classes  should  be  held 
for  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  administration  of 
charity.  In  large  communities  one  central  institution 
should  direct,  but  not  administer,  local  effort.  As 
to  details,  Dr.  Zollinger  declares  that  the  interest  of 
the  State  in  the  child  begins  at  birth,  not  when  it  is 
first  brought  to  school ;  he  demands  that  the  mother 
should  receive  more  care  before  her  child  is  born  ; 
he  wishes  to  see  breast-feeding  encouraged,  special 
arrangements  made  for  the  teaching  of  weak-minded 
and  epileptic  children,  and  a  I'eform  of  the  criminal 
law  as  applied  to  juvenile  offenders. 

The  Report  is  in  many  respects  the  continuation  of  the 
work  of  the  author  on  "  School  Hygiene  at  the  Paris 
Exhibition,"  which  was  published  by  Orell  Fiissli  in  igoi. 
Illustrated  with  sixteen  photographs  of  interiors  and 
plans,  the  Report  is  a  very  satisfactory  piece  of  work. 
It  will  doubtless  be  read  with  interest  by  those  intending 
to  be  present  at  the  International  Congress  on  School 
Hygiene  in  August  of  this  year. 

Humane  Mathematics 


II.  Beauty 


By  C.  H.  Hardingham,  M.A. 


A  Frenchman  has  said  that  mathematics  are  inhuman, 
by  which  he  probably  meant  that  they  are  too  human  ; 
for  it  is  on  his  power  of  reasoning  that  man  most  prides 
himself,  regarding  it  as  the  distinctive  feature  of  his 
race  ;  and  consequently  mathematics,  which  contain  a 
deal  of  reasoning,  must  be  regarded  as  on  that  account 
more  deeply  instilled  than  any  other  science  with  the 
essential  spirit  of  humanity. 


Even,  however,  when  it  is  thus  amended  the  accusa- 
tion remains  a  grave  one  :  a  machine  can  be  made  to 
turn  out  the  true  conclusion  for  any  syllogism ;  and 
apart  from  the  amiable  lapses  from  strict  logic  which 
(with  many  other  faults)  are  included  in  the  term 
"  human  weakness,"  mathematics  appear  to  lack 
several  qualities  (beside  imperfection)  without  which  a 
man,  even  if  he  does  not  look  upon  the  possession  of 
them  with  such  pride  as  he  regards  his  reason,  still 
feels  himself  incomplete  and  imperfect. 

It  is  on  this  ground  that  certain  literary  folk,  w'no 
regard  themselves  as  a  "  chosen  race,"  but  whom,  we 
shall  see,  mathematicians  must  rather  include  amongst 
the  "  Philistines,"  mock  at  mathematics  as  failing  to 
stir  the  imagination,  touch  the  heart,  or  appeal  to  the 
sense  of  beauty. 

Now  these  charges  may  be  preferred  with  good  reason 
against  the  majority  of  mathematical  lessons,  in  which 
the  boys  are  required  to  do  nothing  but  carry  out  certain 
processes  with  unerring  accuracy,  and  produce  or  repro- 
duce arguments  about  immaterial  matters  in  a  rigid 
form  which  gives  them  the  appearance  of  unmitigated 
and  aggressive  certainty. 

In  such  cases  the  jesthetic  side  of  the  subject  receives 
no  consideration,  but  is  as  entirely  neglected  as  are  the 
emotional  effects  of  music  in  treatises  on  the  vibration 
and  distortion  of  stretched  strings  :  and  it  is  with  many 
mathematical  masters  much  as  if  the  teacher  of  drawing 
should  confine  himself  to  describing  the  chemical  com- 
position of  the  paper,  the  anatomy  of  the  hand,  and  the 
nature  of  the  muscular  contractions  required  for  the 
manipulation  of  the  pencil,  instead  of  subordinating 
these  important  matters  to  the  discussion  of  the  artistic 
merit  of  the  drawings. 

How  many  boys  go  through  their  course  of  geometry 
without  once  realising  that  they  should  be  gaining 
the  knowledge  of  a  number  of  striking  and  beautiful 
truths  !  For  them  the  "  enunciation  "  is  nothing  much  : 
they  are  not  expected  to  remember  it,  and  it  merely 
serves  as  the  word  "  Go  "  at  the  beginning  of  a  race,  to 
start  them  off  on  a  particular  train  of  argument.  That 
the  enunciation  in  the  serenity  of  its  unassailable  truth 
possesses  beaut}',  or  that  it  is  the  enunciation  which  is 
all  important,  v/hile  the  proof — their  way  of  seeing  it — 
is  changeable  and  of  only  relative  value,  few  boys  have 
any  idea  ;  and  one  scarcely  ever  sees  a  geometry  paper 
that  asks  for  any  knowledge  of  the  facts  of  the  subject, 
all  that  is  required  being  an  acquaintance  with  the 
definitions  and  methods  of  proof. 

Furt'ner,  to  take  a  more  obvious  point,  most  boys  get 
through  their  school  mathematics  without  once  having 
their  attention  drawn  to  the  fact  that  the  circle  is  an 
exceedingly  beautiful  figure,  or  that  the  concurrency 
of  straight  lines  is  anything  more  than  an  odd,  and,  on 
the  whole,  a  regrettable,  accident. 

It  would  be,  of  course,  just  as  um.vise  to  do  what  has 
never  been  done,  namely,  to  turn  the  geometry  lesson 
into  a  lecture  on  art,  as  to  do  what  is  frequently  done, 
that  is,  to  convert  arithmetic  and  algebra  lessons  into 
exercises   in   writing   well   and   ruling   parallel   straight 
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lines.  But  while  reasoning  is  far  and  away  the  most 
important  feature  of  the  mathematical  work  done  in 
schools,  such  reasoning,  divorced  from  all  the  interest 
and  beauty  which  naturally  attaches  to  it,  is  a  deadening 
and  unwholesome  thing,  and,  like  the  continual  per- 
formance of  the  same  muscular  action,  tires  rather  than 
strengthens  one  who  carries  it  out. 

No  mental  faculty  can  be  used  alone,  but  each  in  turn 
may  preponderate,  playing  as  it  were  the  melody  to 
the  harmonious  accompaniment  of  the  rest  ;  and  if, 
as  is  so  often  the  case  in  mathematics,  the  accompani- 
ment is  unduly  suppressed  the  strain  becomes  weak  and 
wearisome  indeed. 

Accordingly,  while  teaching  boys  deduction  for  the 
most  part,  mathematics  may  also  be  used  with  advantage 
to  heighten  their  appreciation  of  the  beautiful  ;  for  not 
only  does  beauty  manifest  itself  in  mathematics  under 
the  obvious  forms  of  which  we  have  already  spoken, 
but  in  many  others  also  where  only  the  initiated  can 
perceive  it.  There  is,  for  instance,  the  thrill  of  pleasure 
experienced  when  a  problem  which  has  long  been 
unconquerable  suddenly  yields  to  a  simple  line  of 
construction  or  a  few  words  of  argument,  and  the 
worker  realising  that  the  proof  is  exactly  suited  to  the 
question,  derives  the  same  satisfaction  that  an  artist 
feels  when,  by  a  happy  stroke,  he  produces  precisely 
the  effect  he  desires  ;  when,  in  fact,  he  sees  that  the 
means  employed  are  perfectly  adjusted  to  the  end 
attained. 

This  recognition  of  adequacy  and  propriety,  which 
figures  so  largely  in  mathematics,  is  one  of  the  most 
fundamental  sources  of  pleasure  that  we  have,  and 
appears  not  only  in  the  realm  of  art,  but  also  amongst 
all  our  commoner  sensations  and  perceptions  ;  so  that 
the  pleasure  which  is  to  be  derived  from  contemplating 
the  exquisite  suitability  of  many  mathematical  proofs 
is  probably  a  more  intense  and  more  refined  form  of 
the  satisfaction  which  is  felt  by  the  cricketer  or  the  golfer 
who  has  made  a  true  and  clean  stroke,  in  which  his 
muscular  effort  was  neither  too  great  nor  too  slight, 
but  was  exactly  sufficient  to  drive  the  ball  where  he 
wished  it  to  go. 

Clearly,  too,  this  perception  of  fitness  is,  if  not  the 
same  as,  yet  closely  allied  with  what  is  known  as 
"  taste,"  and  in  mathematics  as  in  other  branches  of 
literature  there  is  style  and  form,  and  opportunity  for 
the  display  of  good  or  bad  judgment  in  expression, 
while  the  subject-matter,  as  is  the  case  elsewhere,  varies 
in  dignity  and  interest. 

Some  proofs  are  almost  majestic  in  their  depth  and 
extent.  It  should  be,  for  instance,  a  solemn  thought 
that  in  the  customary  definition  of  a  circle  lurks  the 
statement  that  "  angles  in  the  same  segment  are  equal," 
or  that  "  the  rectangles  contained  by  the  segments  of 
intersecting  chords  are  of  the  same  area  "  ;  while  other 
proofs  are  fascinating  in  their  surprises,  as  in  the  well- 
known  "Remainder  theorem"  or  in  the  use  of  the 
Hodograph. 

Words,  however,  can  no  more  express  the  elegances 
and   refinements   of   mathematics   (which   can   only   be 


appreciated  by  the  trained  mind),  than  they  can  describe 
in  a  picture  the  subtle  effects  of  shading  and  colouring, 
which  only  the  artistic  eye  can  see  :  but  there  the  beauty 
is,  and  a  man  who  feels  it  and  is  swayed  by  it  is  no  less 
human  because  a  machine  can  reason,  than  the  musician 
is  less  an  artist  because  mechanical  piano-players  have 
been  invented. 

Still,  however  far  these  rather  high-flying  and  some- 
what unsubstantial  argrrments  may  tend  to  prove  that 
mathematics  should  incidentally  afford  to  youth  a  training 
in  culture  there  will  alwa\-s  be  those  who  very  rightly 
will  say  that  school  subjects  like  puddings  must  be  judged 
not  by  a  priori  theoretical  considerations  but  by  their 
effects,  the  one  on  the  formation  of  character,  and  the 
other  on  the  digestive  system.  Now  popular  prejudice 
regards  mathematicians  as  tactless,  unlovable,  and 
queer,  and  lays  the  blame  upon  the  subject  they  have 
studied  ;  quite  forgetting  that,  in  so  far  as  the  accusation 
has  any  truth  in  it,  the  same  defects  show  themselves 
in  the  same  way  in  all  who  become  excessively  learned 
in  any  particular  subject.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  man 
may  read  a  vast  amount  of  the  classics,  become  an 
admirable  grammarian,  and  pass  stupendous  examina- 
tions, and  yet  develop  extraordinarily  little  taste  ;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  man  or  the  woman  who  reads 
much  mathematics  may  thereby  learn  many  niceties 
of  discrimination.  True  it  is  that  persons  of  this  latter 
sort  are  popularly  regarded  as  possessing  huge  brains 
and  correspondingly  minute  souls,  and  are  commonly 
called  "mathematical  geniuses"  ;  but  Fitzgerald  has 
somewhere  said  that  Taste  is  the  feminine  of  genius, 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  mathematics  gives  scope 
to  both  the  male  and  female  principles. 


Medical  Inspection  of  Schools 

By  T.  W.  Berry 

The  recent  Education  Bill  was  in  many  respects  a 
contentious  measure,  but  there  was  at  least  one  clause 
which  was  absolutely  free  from  political  and  sectarian 
bias.  This  clause  had  the  unanimous  support  of  both 
Houses  and  its  inclusion  was  largely  due  to  a  strong 
interest  which  revealed  itself  during  the  Education 
debate,  with  reference  to  the  physical  and  hygienic  con- 
ditions of  school  life  in  our  elementary  schools.  The 
clause  referred  to  was  Clause  24  (b)  of  the  now  defunct 
Education  Bill  :    it  read  as  follows  : 

"  The  powers  and  duties  of  a  Local  Education 
Authority  shall  include  the  duty  to  provide  for  the 
Medical  Inspection  of  children  before  or  at  the  time 
of  their  admission  to  a  public  elementary  school  and 
on  such  other  occasions  as  the  Board  of  Education 
direct,  and  the  power  to  make  such  arrangements  as 
may  be  sanctioned  by  the  Board  of  Education  for 
attending  to  the  health  and  physical  condition  of  the 
children  educated  in  public  elementary  schools."    ,; 
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The  purport  of  this  clause,  which  is  purely  educational, 
is  of  such  importance  that  we  may  ere  long  expect  its 
resuscitation.  Though  the  withdrawal  of  the  Bill  may 
temporarily  delay  the  realisation  of  all  that  is  meant  by 
the  imposition  of  this  duty,  yet  the  principle  remains 
that  medical  inspection  of  schools  is  very  necessary  and 
desirable.  The  unanimity  of  opinion  with  respect 
thereto,  as  evinced  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  will 
not  be  lost  on  those  interested  in  school  hygiene, 
and,  consequently,  no  effort  will  be  wanting  to  bring 
about  the  necessary  legislative  changes  to  effect  this 
desideratum. 

Though  the  discussion  in  Parliament  was  mainly 
concerned  with  elementary  schools,  it  will  have  its 
influence  on  all  schools.  It  is  happily  not  a  new  idea  ; 
many  of  the  larger  school  boards  have  for  j^ears  under- 
taken such  duties  in  the  interests  of  children  under  their 
care.  This,  however,  is  the  first  occasion  on  which  an 
attempt  has  been  made  to  enforce  such  an  inspection 
by  making  it  compulsory  for  all  education  authorities 
to  undertake  the  same. 

There  has  alwa^'S  been  a  moral  obligation  on  teachers 
and  administrators  to  take  an  interest  in  the  physical 
development  of  their  scholars,  and  it  is  the  outcome  of 
this  interest  that  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  planning 
of  schools,  to  ventilation,  to  a  healthy  supply  of  whole- 
some water,  to  a  sufficiency  of  free  air-space,  to  a 
rational  distribution  of  labour  as  affecting  the  time- 
table, to  a  sufficiency  of  play  and  a  judicious  use  of 
recreation,  and  to  holidays.  The  success  which  has 
attended  the  efforts  of  the  larger  school  authorities 
in  this  respect  is  a  good  reason  why  all  authorities 
should  be  expected  to  adopt  a  practical  sj'stem  of 
medical  inspection,  for  it  is  where  such  inspection  is 
most  needed  that  there  is  the  least  possibility  of  its 
being  pursued  only  when  required  in  compHance  with 
a  statutory  obligation. 

The  work  of  the  school  is  to  educate  the  children — 
mentally,  morally,  and  physically  mens  sana  in  cotpore 
sano  applies  to  school  life.  The  aim  of  this  paper  is 
not  to  justify  the  medical  inspection  of  scholars,  whether 
primary  or  secondary,  for  it  is  an  obvious  duty  which 
the  State  owes  to  itself :  it  must  justify  the  enormous 
expenditure  on  education,  on  the  one  hand,  by  showing 
that  every  reasonable  effort  is  being  made  to  ensure 
that  the  children  are  in  a  proper  condition  to  receive 
instruction  ;  and  further,  that  the  conditions  under  which 
the  instruction  is  given  are  such  as  to  help  the  child  not 
only  in  the  assimilation  of  his  lessons,  but  in  a  healthy 
development  towards  the  attainment  of  a  healthy  and 
physically  fine  nation.  It  is  clearly  the  duty  of  the  State 
to  secure  an  all-round  development  if  the  Empire  is  to 
hold  its  own. 

Medical  inspection  can  be  of  great  service  or  of  little 
value  according  to  the  way  in  which  it  is  conducted, 
and  the  use  made  by  the  reports  resulting  from  such 
inspection.  It  will  materially  add  to  the  cost  of  educa- 
tion, hence  the  reason  why  it  should  be  especially  effec- 
tive. Inspection  by  a  scholastic  medical  expert  ought 
to  lead  to  the  detection  in  the  early  stages,  when  remedial 


efforts  are  most  effective,  of  such  defects  as  weak  sight, 
whether  congenital  or  contracted  through  bad  habits,  or 
due  to  unwholesome  conditions  of  life  ;  imperfect  hearing 
and  deafness ;  imperfect  or  unhealthy  dentition ; 
spinal  weakness  such  as  results  in  curvature  ;  imperfec- 
tions of  speech  due  to  faulty  or  imperfectly  developed 
organs,  nervousness  or  other  causes ;  and  the  very 
common  but  unfortunate  fault  of  imperfect  breathing. 
Individual  defects  could  be  thus  pointed  out,  their 
importance  emphasised,  as  would  be  the  case  when  a 
specialist,  rather  than  an  ordinary  member  of  the 
school  staff,  drew  attention  to  them,  and  the  general 
advice  tendered  would  most  probably  induce  the  parent 
to  place  the  child  under  proper  treatment  so  that  as  far 
as  possible  the  defect  could  be  cured  and  the  faults 
eradicated. 

To  carry  medical  inspection  to  its  proper  end,  the 
school,  as  a  collective  whole,  might  benefit  by  the 
periodic  inspection  of  the  physical  training  course  in  its 
relation  to  the  curriculum  of  a  school ;  by  the  considera- 
tion of  the  lighting,  heating,  beautifying,  ventilation — 
all  from  the  hygienic  educational  standpoint  ;  the 
examination  of  children  in  suspected  schools  during 
epidemics,  and  especially  in  times  of  distress  such  an 
officer  would  keep  a  look-out  for  underfed  children — 
these  are  some  of  the  possible  developments  of  the  work. 

The  advantages  are  not  confined  to  the  individual 
as  such  or  to  the  school  as  a  unit ;  the  community  as  a 
whole,  and  posterity  too,  will  share  the  benefits  b^^  these 
advantages. 

The  publication  of  statistical  tables  of  weights, 
heights,  results  of  sight-tests,  dental  examinations,  sug- 
gestions on  clothing,  the  limit  of  strain  on  the  brain, 
and  the  distribution  of  recreation  would  doubt- 
less be  most  helpful.  For  to  overtax  the  brain  by 
a  too  close  application  to  study,  and  by  making  too 
great  a  demand  on  one  faculty  through  the  lack  of 
judicious  change  is  an  act  of  cruelty.  Again,  there 
is  the  question  of  posture — bodily  comfort  as  well 
as  hygienic  safety.  Further,  it  is  our  duty  to  take 
full  cognisance  of  the  capacity  of  each  child  ;  study  his 
peculiarities  ;  see  that  he  or  she  is  happy  and  healthy, 
conditional  on  sufficient  food,  exercise,  and  sleep. 
Medical  inspection  in  aiding  us  in  these  directions  must 
have  a  salutary  effect  all  round.  More  especially  could 
such  an  officer  be  helpful  in  drawing  attention  to  all 
those  questions  affecting  infantile  life,  the  neglect  of 
which  has  so  largely  contributed  to  the  abnormal  in- 
fantile mortality.  The  proper  feeding  of  babies 
might  well  engage  his  attention,  and  prove  profitable 
if  supported  by  demonstration  lessons  from  teachers 
specially  trained  to  give  the  same  to  the  older  scholars.  • 

There  is  another  great  opportunity  for  the  medical 
inspector.  I  refer  to  the  advantage  of  providing 
systematic  lectures  for  teachers  on  such  subjects  as 
Hygiene  of  School  Life  ;  Pla}^ — its  relation  to  physical 
and  mental  development ;  Vision — normal  and  abnormal ; 
Nervous  Strain — its  symptoms,  signs  of  mental  defects 
and  the  question  of  classification  ;  Common  Ailments 
and  "  First  Aid"  ;    the  detection  of  contagious  diseases 
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and  the  question  of  isolation  ;  general  questions,  such 
as  the  teacher's  influence,  parental  responsibility,  lay 
and  professional  aid.  Occasional  lectures  to  parents 
would  be  helpful.  The  effect  of  such  lectures  and  of 
the  examination  of  schools,  and  the  resulting  attention 
of  Education  Committees  centred  thereon,  together 
with  Press  reports,  would  all  have  a  tendency  to  raise 
the  standard  of  health. 

The  usefulness  of  such  an  officer  is  affected  by  the 
question  of  his  co-operation  with  teachers.  The  latter 
could  be  trained  to  make  periodic  reports  on  physical 
development,  dentition — healthy  or  otherwise,  cleanli- 
ness of  teeth,  preservation  of  teeth  (the  enormous 
sacrifice  caused  by  the  reckless  extraction  of  teeth  which 
might  be  preserved  by  proper  care,  calls  for  attention), 
sight-testing,  hearing,  &c.,  as  such  preliminary  reports 
would  help  to  focus  the  expert  attention  of  the  medical 
inspector  on  the  more  serious  cases. 

The  success  of  the  medical  officer's  work  will  depend 
upon  two  factors  :  first,  the  medical  officer's  sympathetic 
interest  in  child  life  and  his  tact  in  dealing  with  teachers  ; 
and,  secondly,  the  teachers'  desire  to  afford  every  oppor- 
tunity to  co-operate  with  the  officer. 

This  is  only  another  development  of  the  modern 
estimate  of  the  services  of  the  medical  profession,  viz., 
the  preventive  aspect  as  seen  in  the  employment  of 
Medical  Officers  of  Health,  Sanitary  Inspectors,  and  other 
v/ork  under  the  Public  Health  Act.  It  is  a  step  in  the 
right  direction,  but  the  public  will  want  to  see  the  work 
carried  out  thoroughly,  and  not  merely  allowed  to 
resolve  itself  into  the  issuing  of  statistical  reports. 

Of  course,  inasmuch  as  we  cannot  compel  parents  to 
carry  out  the  suggestions  and  recommendations  result- 
ing from  such  inspections,  we  shall  have  to  appreciate 
partial  success.  The  fuller  success  will  follow  as  parents 
get  educated  and  see  the  benefits  that  must  accrue  to 
themselves  by  following  out  the  advice  tendered.  This 
paper  goes  beyond  the  recommendations  of  Parliament, 
but  in  doing  so  it  is  in  the  progressive  spirit  of  looking 
ahead. 


French  Girls'  Schools 

By  Algernon  Warren 

For  some  time  past  evidence  has  been  produced  that 
French  boys  are  being  accorded  more  opportunities 
for  physical  exercise  than  formerly,  and  that  there  is 
greater  attention  to  the  laws  of  hygiene  in  their  schools 
than  was  thought  necessary  a  few  years  ago.  But  it 
appears  that  movements  in  this  direction  are  by  no 
means  on  a  parallel  in  French  girls'  schools,  and  that 
the  existing  state  of  things  is  often  such  as  would  not 
commend  itself  either  to  the  English  teacher  or  pupil. 
On  the  authority  of  a  young  assistant  mistress,  who  has 
taught  recently  in  a  convent  school  of  about  200  pupils 


at  Paris,  and  a  large  private  school  of  over  150  pupils 
at  Abbeville,  the  following  statements  are  made. 

At  the  two  establishments  in  question  the  rules  were 
very  much  alike  ;  in  both  the  liberty  of  teacher  and 
pupil  was  greatly  restricted. 

On  week-days  no  assistant  mistress  who  was  boarding 
in  the  school  might  go  out  of  it  for  exercise  or  recreation  ; 
she  was  expected  to  get  it  in  the  large  garden  attached 
to  the  school. 

The  head  of  the  establishment  made  a  practice  of 
receiving  and  opening  all  letters  addressed  to  her  teachers 
no  less  than  those  of  her  pupils. 

^N.B. — This  statement  has  been  carefully  verified,  as 
it  seems  almost  incredible.] 

The  woman  teacher  of  thirty  had  in  this  respect  no 
more  liberty  than  the  child  of  ten. 

No  subordinate  mistress  dared  to  take  upon  herself  the 
opening  of  a  window  in  any  of  the  class-rooms.  The 
hard  and  fast  rule  was  that  these  should  be  closed 
during  school  hours  and  open  at  recreation  times  only. 
In  justice  to  the  authorities  it  should  be  mentioned  that 
there  were  few  cases  of  actual  ailment.  Except  when 
epidemics  were  prevalent  there  was  seldom  more  than 
one  girl  at  a  time  in  the  infinnary  of  either  establish- 
ment.    The  food  provided  was  good  and  abundant. 

One  rule  which  appears  singular  to  us  in  England, 
was  that  boarders  and  day-boarders  had  nothing  to  do 
with  each  other,  either  in  school  or  at  recreation  time. 
They  entered  the  building  at  different  doors,  and  were 
taught  in  separate  classes,  although  by  the  same  teachers. 
They  only  saw  one  another  at  church-time.  The  boarders 
had  a  monthly  whole  holiday,  but  no  weekly  half-holi- 
daj'.  With  the  day-boarders  the  case  was  precisely 
opposite  :  they  got  a  half-holiday  every  Thursday,  but 
came  to  school  to  work  on  the  boarders'  monthly  holi- 
day. 

In  the  hours  of  recreation  the  girls  were  heartily 
encouraged  to  run  about,  but  appliances  for  games  were 
of  the  scantiest.  At  Abbeville,  a  few  croquet  sets  were 
provided  ;    at  the  Paris  school,  nothing  whatever. 

From  the  appended  school  programmes  at  Abbeville 
and  Paris,  which  differed  little  in  essentials,  save  that 
the  work  hours  in  the  Paris  establishment  were  slightly 
more  onerous,  it  wiU  be  seen  that  the  primary  idea 
was  to  allow  the  girls  no  spare  time.  In  such  cases  the 
cultivation  of  pet  hobbies  would  be  impracticable,  to 
say  nothing  of  their  being  discountenanced. 

Week  Days. 
6.30  A.M.     Get  up. 

7  to  7.45  A.M.     Mass. 

7.45  to  8  A.M.     Petit  dejeuner. 

8  to  11.30.  A.M.     School. 
J.I. 30  to  12  A.M.     Dejeuner. 
12  to  I  P.M.     Recreation.* 
I  to  3.40.     School. 

3.40  to  4.     Petits  Pains  or  Gouter. 

(Both  terms^are  applied  to  this.) 

*  At  tl:e  Abbeville  School,  instead  of  recreation,  there  wais  t 
sewing-class  every  Wednesday  during  this  time. 
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4  to  5.     School. 

5  to  5.30.     Recreation. 
5.30  to  6.30.     School  preparation. 
6.30  to  7.     Diner. 

At  Abbeville.     7  to  8.30.     Recreation. 
8.30.     Bed. 

At  Paris.     7  to  8.     Recreation. 
8  to  9.     Study. 
9.     Bed. 

Sunday. 

7  A.M.     Get  up. 

7.45  to  8.     Petit  dejeuner. 

8  to  g.     Write  home  letters.  ] 

9  to  II.     Mass. 

11  to  11.30.     Recreation. 
11.30  to  12.     Dejeuner. 

12  to  1.45  P.M.     Recreation. 
1.45  to  2.     Prepare  for  vespers. 
2  to  3.30.     Vespers. 

3.30  to  4.'2.Petits  Pains,  i.e.,  Goilter. 

Paris.     4  to  6.     School  work. 

Abbeville.     4  to  6.     Recreation. 

6  to  6.30.     Diner. 
6.30  to  7.     Church. 

7  to  8.30.     Recreation.  • 
8.30.     Bed. 

The  regular  holidays  were :  Two  days  at  Easter. 
Two  to  three  days  at  Whitsuntide.  Ten  weeks  in  the 
summer  for  the  "  Grande  Vacance,"  which  was  from 
July  25  to  October  4.    Three  to  four  days  at  Christmas. 

Visitors  to  the  pupils  were  only  allowed  at  fixed  hours 
on  the  Sunday  afternoons,  and  then  there  was  always 
a  mistress  in  the  reception-room,  so  that  no  girl  while 
on  the  school  premises  had  a  chance  of  seeing  a  parent 
or  friend  alone.  Letters  written  home  underwent  a 
scrutiny  before  despatch. 

It  may  appear  curious,  but  it  so  happened  that  the 
heads  both  at  Abbeville  and  Paris  wrote  and  spoke 
English  with  facility,  and  had  a  knowledge  of  English 
customs.  This,  however,  did  not  prevent  them  from 
adhering  to  a  system  which  embraced  assiduous  work 
but  limited  and  restricted  relaxation.  They  did  not  lay 
themselves  out — as  so  many  French  schoolmistresses 
do  now — for  English  pupils,  and  only  had  one  or  two. 
But  with  their  own  countrywomen  the  schools  had  a 
very  good  name. 

The  Public  Library  and  the  School. — In  the  article 
under  this  heading  in  our  January  issue  it  was  stated  that 
the  school  libraries  in  Cardiff  are  maintained  at  a  cost^to 
the  education  authority  of  ^d.  in  the  £.  Mr.  Ballinger 
writes  to  say  that  |rf.  is  nearer  the  mark.  Seeing  that 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  books  were  circulated 
by  this  means  for  home  reading,  we  agree  that  the 
librarian  is  justified  in  calling  it  "  a  significantly  small 
sum  for  the  results  achieved." 


Undesirable  Aliens 


The  German  language  has  now  for  some  time  past  been 
undergoing  a  process  of  official  purification  from  all 
foreign  elements.  The  fiat  has  gone  forth  that  no 
borrowed  word  shall  be  used  to  describe  anything  for 
which,  at  whatever  sacrifice  of  euphony  or  convenience, 
a  genuine  Teutonic  name  can  be  found  or  invented. 
The  process  is  one  of  the  lesser  manifestations  of 
that  policy  of  exclusion  whose  object  seems  to  be  to 
make  the  country  as  far  as  possible  self-sufficing 
and  self-contained;  and  though  the  purging  of  the 
language  may  seem  too  unimportant  to  be  classed 
with  more  drastic  protective  measures,  it  probably 
has  some  political  value  in  so  far  as  it  predisposes  the 
nation  to  look  within  doors  for  all  its  needs,  and  to 
cease  at  any  rate  from  borrowing  the  coinage  of  the 
tongue. 

The  following  are  some  examples  of  the  changes 
already  made.  What  used  to  be  a  "  retour-billet "  is 
now  a  "Fahrschein  hin  und  zuruck,"  or,  if  there  is 
no  time  to  get  through  with  that  phrase  when  the  train  is 
waiting,  a  "  Riickfahrschein "  simply.  "Station," 
still  used  in  parts  of  Germany  to  denote  the  stopping- 
places  of  a  light  railway,  has  given  place  to  "  Haltestelle  " 
on  the  new  Berlin  Underground.  "  Fahrgast  "  has,  for- 
tunately, displaced  the  hideous  loan-word  "  passagier,'' 
and  in  the  post-office  a  stamp,  no  longer  a  "  Marke," 
has  been  elevated  to  the  dignity  of  a  "  Postwertzeichen." 
Several  restaurants  in  Berlin,  particularly  those  built 
and  decorated  in  the  ultra-modern  Teutonic  style, 
allow  not  a  word  of  French  in  the  menu.  The  result  is 
that  certain  dishes  of  strong  individuality,  such  as  a 
ragofit  or  a  Porterhouse  steak,  put  on  a  very  strange 
appearance  in  their  new  garb,  and  even  become  so  unin- 
telligible that  they  have  to  be  explained  in  a  foot-note. 
The  above  are  nearly  all  instances  of  words  of  French 
origin  which  are  being  ousted  by  home-products  more 
or  less  harmonious.  English,  as  might  be  expected, 
prevails  chiefly  in  sporting  and  nautical  phraseology, 
and  attempts  to  displace  it  are  generally  unsuccessful. 
The  steersman  on  the  lake  boats  on  the  Havel  still  shout 
"stop"  down  the  tube  to  the  engine-room,  and  in  a 
South  German  town,  a  large  notice-board  set  up  by  the 
tennis-courts,  giving  a  carefully  elaborated  German 
translation  of  the  terms  used  in  the  game,  produced  no 
effect  whatever.  All  the  business  of  the  game  was 
transacted  in  English,  and  the  head-line  on  the  board— 
"  Kein   fremdes   Wort  "—appealed   or   commanded   in 

vain. 

It  is  an  unfortunate  check  to  the  complete  success  ot 
this  language  reform  in  the  very  heart  of  the  Empire 
that  Potsdam,  at  the  period  of  its  greatness,  should 
have  come  so  much  under  French  influence  that  three 
at  least  of  its  palaces  were  branded  with  unmistakably 
foreign  names.  So  far,  however,  no  one  has  dared  to 
suggest  that  "  Ohne  Sorge "  should  take  the  place  of 
Sans  Souci. 
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Our  Schools 

XIII.   Uppingham 

Two  boys  met  in  the  summer,  as  schoolboys  will 
at  the  seaside.  Quoth  one,  "  What  school  are  you 
at  ?  "  "  At  Uppingham,"  replied  the  other.  "  Oh, 
that's  the  school  where  they've  got  a  good  tailor." 
Such  is  fame  !  But  may  be  we  have  titles  to 
greatness  other  than  the  possession  even  of  a  smart 
tailor.  Or  again,  some  years  ago  was  it  not  said 
of  us,  "  Oh  yes,  Uppingham ;  that's  where  they 
whip  the  boys  so."  The  story  is  well  known. 
Thring  had  caned,  as  he  had  promised  to  do,  a 
goodly  number  of  boys  who  did  not  arrive  on  the 
first  day  of  term.  An  angrj'  parent  vented  his 
rage  in  the  press,  and  a  discussion  followed  ; 
finall}',  the  controversy  was  settled  by  Punch 
with  the  remark,  "  We  don't  know  if  Mr.  Thring 
trains  the  boy's  minds,  but  we  do  know  that  he 
makes  them  mind  their  trains." 

True,  we  live  out  of  the  world,  in  the  smallest 
of  English  counties,  near  no  big  town,  and  if  you 
don't  hunt  and  don't  happen  to  be  an  Uppingham 
boy,  why  should  you  ever  come  to  this  quaint, 
retired,    picturesque    little    town    with    its    "  one 


meane  streete."  its  ancient  market  place,  with 
its  well-known  shop,  where  generations  of  Upping- 
ham boys  have  drunk  tea  and  discussed  the  local 
news  with  the  genial  grocer  who  is  now,  alas,  no 
more  !  Close  by,  adjoining  the  churchyard,  stands 
the  old  school,  founded  in  1584  by  Archdeacon 
Johnson,  Chaplain  Examiner  to  Sir  Nicolas  Bacon, 
with  its  inscriptions  above  the  doorway  scarce 
decipherable  now — a  founder  whose  descendant 
presides  over  the  deliberations  of  the  School  Trustees 
even  at  the  present  day. 

Not  wholly  unknown  ^^"ere  we  far  back  in  the  seven- 
teenth century.     In  the  Verney  Memoirs  }'ou  may 
read  how  "  Aunt  Sherard  writes  from  Whitsondine 
that   if  Sir  Ralph  does  not  mind  a  scoole  so  far 
off  London,  here  is  a  very  good  one  within  seven 
miles   of   me,    at   A   plas   called   Uppingham  ;     the 
master  hath   the   report   of  a  very  gentille   man." 
But   Sir    Ralph   disliked   the   distance    from    town, 
and  sent  young  Jack  Verney  to  Barn  Elm^s.     The 
school  has  been  frequently  indebted  in  recent  years 
to   the   hospitality  of  the   Verneys  on   the   annual 
field-day  to  Claydon.     There  is  a  charming  letter 
written    in    1758    by    Mrs.    Johnson    when    sending 
her   sons,   the   great-great-great-great-grandsons   of 
the    founder,    to    the    school.     Evidently    she    had 
hoped  for  some  remission  of  fees,  for  she  writes  : 
"  Sir,  I  am  very  sorry  you  don't  think  proper  to 
abate  of  your  terms,  for  notwithstanding  all  your 
eloquence  I  am  still  of  opinion  that  they  are  too 
high,  and  that  it  would  be  pretty  near  as  reasonable 
to   demand  above   twenty  younds   a  j'car  for   the 
board  of  each  of  a  parcell  of  Hogs  as  a  parcell   of 
school-boys,  since   the  one  would  cost  pretty  near 
as    much    feeding,    and    require    almost    as    much 
waiting    on    as    the    others    generally    meet    with." 
Apparently   the   Headmaster  had  laid  stress  upon 
the  trouble  of  managing  a  "  parcell  of  school-boys," 
for  later  on  she  writes,   "  Was  I  to  get  my  living 
any  way,  it  would  be  mj'  choice  to  be  a  school- 
mistress,    for  sure  nothing  is  so  agreeable  as  to 
have  a  parcell  of  young  brisk  agreeable    children 
about  one,  especially  when  one  is  so  well  paid  for 
it  !     And   as    for   the   noise    they   make,    and   the 
little   mischiei    and   unlucky   tricks   they   do,    their 
sweet   innocent   looks   and   sprightly   actions   more 
than  compensate  for  that  trouble,  and  the  satisfac- 
tion of  seeing  their  daily  improvement  is  beyond 
all  other  pleasures."     But,  to  come  to  more  modern 
times,  it  is  about  fifty  years  since  Edward  Thring 
came  to  Uppingham  to  convert  a  small  but  efficient 
grammar-school  into  one  that  should  take  its  place 
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beside  the  big  schools  of  England.  The  story  of 
his  work  has  been  often  told  ;  the  debt  which 
Uppingham  owes  to  him  will  be  remembered 
always  ;  and  there  in  the  chapel,  for  all  generations 
of  Uppingham  boys  to  contemplate,  is  a  fine  impres- 
sive figure  of  the  man  who  was  Uppingham's 
second  founder.  Would  the  building  he  had  raised 
collapse  on  his  death,  was  anxiously  asked  ;  was 
the  Ufe  of  the  school  but  a  reflection  of  the  great 
vigorous  Ufe  of  its  master,  to  pass  away  with  him, 
or  was  it  rather  a  plant  which  through  his  fostering 
care  had  struck  roots  firm  and  deep  in  the  soil, 
still  to  flourish  and  spread  when  he  was  gone  ? 
Its  prosperity  under  Dr.  Selwyn,  the  present  Head- 
master, is  the  best  answer  to  these  doubts. 

For  we  have  prospered.  New  houses,  increased 
numbers,  new  class-rooms,  a  new  and  splendid 
library,  new  science-laboratories,  a  new  gymnasium 
and  concert-room,  a  new  water-supply  costing  the 
school  £17,000,  new  workshops — all  these  are  wit- 
ness to  the  school's  vigorous  development  during  the 
last  twenty  years. 

And  hfe  at  Uppingham — what  is  that  like  ? 
Well,  much  the  same  as  at  other  schools  we  suppose. 
We  get  up  for  an  hour's  school  before  breakfast, 
except  at  the  beginning  of  the  spring  term,  when  we 
lie  in  bed  till  eight — bless  the  doctors  who  have 
persuaded  the  Headmaster  that  we  require  longer 
hours  of  sleep.  Then  we  go  to  school  again  morning 
and  afternoon  ;  but  why  go  into  these  details  ? 
We  public-schools,  it  is  true,  do  not  suffer  from  the 
dreary  uniformity  of  the  national  school ;  we  don't 
all  learn  the  same  lessons  as  the  clock  strikes  ten  ; 
but  after  all,  we  all  run  on  much  the  same  lines, 
and  work  or  idle  with  much  the  same  objects  in  view. 

But  do  we  differ  from  other  schools  ?  Yes  or 
no.  We  have  no  pockets  in  our  trousers,  or  at 
least  if  we  have  them  we  must  sew  them  up,  unless 
we  wish  to  interview  the  Headmaster  at  two  o'clock. 
So  we  can't  lounge  about  with  hands  in  pockets, 
and  we  think  we  are  all  the  smarter  for  it.  Said 
a  preparatory  schoolmaster  recently,  "  I  must 
pay  the  Uppingham  boys  this  compliment.  Most 
boys  at  other  schools  walk  about  as  if  next  week 
would  do  ;  the  Uppingham  boy  walks  about  as 
if  time  were  an  object."  Then  each  boy  has  his 
own  study,  even  the  smallest  of  us,  and  his  study 
is  his  castle  and  his  pride. 

But  perhaps  we  differ  chiefly  in  the  value  we 
set  upon  music.  A  very  large  number  of  boys 
learn  music,  and  this  music  is  made  a  more  serious 
object  of  study  than  at  some  other  schools  perhaps. 


To  Mr.  David  and  to  Mr.  Thring,  who  appointed 
him,  it  is  due  that  no  music  but  that  of  the  great 
masters  is  ever  heard  at  school-concerts  or  on 
occasional  Thursday  afternoons,  when  the  masters 
play  to  the  school  for  an  hour.  Does  the  school  find 
a  string-quartette  of  forty  minutes  dull  ?  Why, 
of  course  some  do.  Possibly  just  as  many  find 
some  of  the  form-lessons  dull.  But  then  again, 
is  there  not  much  classical  music  that  can  be 
enjoyed  even  by  the  non-musical  ?  Yes,  of  course, 
and  much  is  actually  enjoyed  at  Uppingham  which 
by  boys  less  musically  trained  would  be  speedily 
voted  a  bore.  Nothing,  at  any  rate,  is  ever  played 
that  can  vitiate  a  boy's  taste  ;  the  musical  boy 
finds  his  taste  trained  and  developed  ;  and  there 
are  many  others  who  are  not  whoUy  unappreciative, 
and  who  doubtless  learn  to  some  extent  the  differ- 
ence between  good  music  and  bad.  And  the  utter 
Philistine  ?  At  least,  if  not  charmed  he  is  not 
harmed.  But  enough — though  much  could  be 
written  of  choir  and  orchestra  ;  you  must  come 
to  Uppingham  if  you  wish  to  hear  how  admirable 
they  are. 

Even  our  concert-room  with  its  appropriate 
inscription,  "  Res  severa  est  magnum  gaudimn,''  is 
worth  coming  to  see — a  concert-room  and  gymna- 
sium combined ;  a  fine  room,  one  hundred  feet 
by  forty,  where  physical  drill  and  gymnastics 
flourish.  We  believe  we  built  the  first  school 
gymnasium,  and  now  we  fancy  we  have  built  the 
largest,  but  are  not  certain  of  this.  We  believe, 
too,  that  ours  was  the  first  school  mission  ;  the 
first  school  at  which  the  Headmasters'  Conference 
met  in  1869 — a  conference  so  wide-awake  that  after 
thirty-seven  years  of  existence  it  is  debating  the 
relative  merits  of  the  old  and  new  pronunciation 
of  Latin.  Of  course  we  have  used  the  new  pro- 
nunciation for  years. 

Then,  as  the  same  conference  desires,  we  have 
long  ago  removed  Greek  from  the  obligatory  sub- 
jects of  our  Entrance  Examination,  an  examina- 
tion that  with  us  has  always  been  a  mild  test  of 
a  boy's  acquirements.  Boys,  said  Thring  rightly 
enough,  should  not  be  refused  admittance  to  the 
public  schools  because  they  were  backward — in 
Latin  declensions  let  us  say.  No  doubt  boys 
have  passed  our  examinations  who  would  have 
failed  at  those  of  some  more  exacting  schools. 
"  Dr.  Warre,"  said  a  recent  note  in  School,  "  is 
of  opinion  that  the  great  public  schools  will  in 
future  be  judged  not  so  much  on  intellectual  as 
on   moral  grounds."      Well,   upon   moral  grounds 
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we  have  no  reason  to  regret  the  tradition  whicli 
Thring  estabHshed.  No,  we  have  room  for  all 
sorts,  and  if  we  have  some  who  travel  but  a  short 
way  on  the  path  of  knowledge,  yet  we  can  hold 
our  own  with  other  schools  in  University  successes, 
too — witness  our  scholarship  list  for  many  years 
past.  The  standard  of  knowledge,  if  the  truth 
must  be  told,  was  not  high  when  Dr.  Selwyn  first 
came  to  Uppingham  ;  after  almost  twenty  years 
of  energetic  service  he  may  congratulate  himself 
on  the  great  change  and  improvement  that  in  this 
respect  Uppingham  has  seen.  Not  that  we  are  all 
classical  scholars  ;  no  boy  need  learn  Greek  and 
many  do  not,  though  we  have  no  division  into 
classical  and  modem  sides.  No  Greek  at  all  is 
taught  in  the  lower  forms  of  the  school ;  and  in 
the  forms  where  Greek  is  taught  a  boy  may  learn 
German  or  Science  instead.  But  the  non-Greek  boy 
does  not  remove  into  a  non-Greek  form  ;  he  merely 
departs  from  his  form  during  Greek  hours.  Thus 
we  claim  we  obtain  the  advantages  of  a  modern 
side  without  its  drawbacks.  True,  we  have  the 
elements  of  a  modem  side  in  the  Army -engineering 
classes.  "  What  are  we  to  do  with  our  boys  ?  "  the 
parent  anxiously  asks.  "  Make  engineers  of  them," 
every  third  parent  seems  to  say,  and  we  are  doing 
what  we  can  to  further  their  desire.  Of  course 
we  have  metal  shops,  where  the  hum  of  the  busy 
lathe  may  be  heard  every  afternoon,  and  from 
which  a  bold  youth  wll  sometimes  at  the  end  of 
term  venture  forth  to  try  and  reach  his  home  on 
the  motor-bicycle  which  the  hard  labour  of  many 
terms  has  at  last  brought  to  perfection.  Carpentry 
shops  we  have  too  ;  an  art-school  where  art, 
chiefly  in  the  form  of  drawing,  is  studied  with  the 
same  seriousness  as  music  ;  where  frequent  exhibi- 
tions of  works  by  the  old  masters,  especially  the 
English  water-colourists,  have  done  something,  we 
hope,  to  spread  and  encourage  a  taste  for  this 
peculiarly  English  art.  No  small  number  of  promis- 
ing pupils  have  been  sent  forth  in  recent  years,  and 
we  are  looking  forward  to  an  exhibition  of  their 
work  in  the  coming  term. 

A  busy,  bustling,  energetic  life  is  ours  at  Upping- 
ham ;  work,  "  extras,"  games,  and  work  again 
fill  up  a  busy  daj',  to  say  nothing  of  occasional 
drills  before  breakfast,  detentions,  post-mortems, 
debates,  entertainments,  &c.  Then  there  is  the 
Rifle  Corps  ;  shall  that  be  forgotten  ?  Long  Saturday 
afternoon  drills  excusing  us  half  an  hour's  deten- 
tion if  our  name  adorns  the  hst  on  the  Colonnade. 
We  are  ahnost  all— say  more  than  half  the  school- 


members  of  the  Corps  ;  and  can  we  not  all  shoot  ? 
Was  not  Uppingham  the  first  school  at  which,  by 
order  of  the  Headmaster,  every  boy  was  made  to 
"  pass  "  in  shooting  at  the  Morris  tube  ?  No  prize 
for  him  who  does  not  pass  ;  no  place  in  House  XI. 
or  XV.  for  him  who  fails  in  this  test.  Yes,  we  are 
military — nothing  if  not  military. 

Games — we  play  them  with  usual  schoolboy 
vigour.  Who  has  not  heard  of  the  Uppingham 
Rovers,  of  C.  E.  Green,  Lucas,  and  McGregor  and  the 
mighty  names  of  the  past,  pupils  of  that  greatest  of  all 
cricket-coaches,  H.  H.  Stephenson  ?  And  we  have 
great  names,  too,  in  more  recent  times  both  in 
cricket  and  football  ;  is  not  the  present  captain 
of  the  Cambridge  Fifteen  an  O.U.  ?  Once  we 
played  a  peculiar  football  of  our  own  ;  now  we 
play  the  Rugby  game,  and  our  one  school  match 
is  with  Rugby  School.  In  the  summer  term  we 
play  Repton  and  Haileybury  at  cricket  ;  we  play 
Shrewsbury  at  fives. 

But  the  "  tyranny  of  games  "  is  not  so  complete 
that  it  leaves  no  time  for  other  pursuits.  Frequent 
natural  science  expeditions  and  sketching  parties 
in  the  summer  term  afford  relief  for  those  who  find 
cricket  sometimes  dull.  At  Fairfield,  a  charming 
garden  open  to  the  school  on  Sundays,  sacred  to 
Masters  during  the  week,  we  have  an  excellent 
aviary  gay  with  many  Enghsh  and  foreign  birds. 
On  wet  days  or  fine,  and  on  Sundays  between 
chapels,  we  have  the  library  with  its  really  excellent 
supply  of  books.  Altogether  we  have  some  leisure 
at  any  rate  for  our  hobbies,  if  we  have  any. 

We  are  distributed  over  thirteen  houses,  each 
of  which  holds  rather  more  than  thirty  boys.  We 
have  not  too  many  class-rooms,  and,  therefore,  use 
also  the  house  dining-halls  ;  there  were  no  class- 
rooms when  Thring  first  came  ;  and  you  may  meet 
us  wandering  about  the  town  in  the  morning  when 
you  would  suppose  that  we  ought  to  be  at  work  ; 
and  so  we  are  ;  we  are  but  taking  a  breath  of  our 
pure  upland  air  while  we  pass  from  one  of  the 
"  Hill-houses  "  to  a  class-room  at  the  school.  It 
scatters  us  a  httle,  but  we  shall,  perhaps,  regret 
the  day  when  more  class-rooms  are  built,  and  we 
are  all  housed  in  one  block.  There  is  no  good 
photograph  of  the  school  buildings  ;  they  are  so 
placed  that  no  comprehensive  view  of  them  can 
be  obtained,  but  that  which  accompanies  this 
article  will  show  our  general  position  on  the  top 
of  the  hill,  and  reveal  the  general  character  of  the 
architecture  of  our  more  recent  buildings. 

How  we   left   Uppingham   for   Borth   years   ago 
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all  the  world  knows,  and  in  the  chapel  hang  the 
flags  that  for  a  whole  year  floated  in  the  salt  Welsh 
breezes. 

"  The  homeless  school  of  fortune  braved 
Will  aye  remember  how  ye  waved 
Above  them,  in  the  hour  that  saved." 

So  Thring  wrote  in  one  of  his  many  vigorous  school 
songs  so  admirably  set  to  music  by  Mr.  David. 
They  stir  the  heart,  these  songs  ;  the  wild  vigour 
of  the  football  song,  the  sweetness  with  which 
the  "  old  bells  of  Uppingham  ring  out,"  the  pathos 
of  the  farewell  song  almost  drawing  tears  from 
the  eyes  of  those  whose  hour  of  departure  has  come. 

"  Hark,  hark,  the  old  school  beU 
Now  rings  your  knell." 

And  when  at  last  we  have  gone  they  leave  us 

"  Singing  wheresoe'er  we  are 
Uppingham,  hurrah,  hurrah." 

E.    HOCKLIFFE. 


Some   Comments  on   the 
Training  of  Teachers 


By  R.  F.  Cholmeley,  M.A. 


The  Calcutta  Sla/esman  of  October  28  last  contained  the 
following  "  interview  "  ; 

Havdng  heard  so  much  talk  about  the  New  Training 
Colleges,  we  felt  it  incumbent  on  us,  with  our  acknowledged 
interest  in  Education,  to  find  out  from  a  reliable  source 
what  the  training  of  teachers  really  means,  and  how  such 
a  task  is  best  taken  in  hand.  Our  interviewer  accordmgly 
approached  one  of  the  leading  authorities  on  the  subject  in 
Bengal,  and  was  favoured  with  a  very  kind  reception. 
We  found  our  authority  in  his  sumptuous  rooms  at  R-nch-, 
surrounded  by  all  the  academic  comforts  that  flow  from  a 
scheme  that  can  bravely  disregard  the  "  nicely  calculated 
less  or  more."  We  commented  on  the  "  atmosphere  " 
of  the  surroundings.  "  Yes,"  he  replied,  "  it  is  something 
to  be  grateful  for  :  the  blessing  of  the  '  Almighties,'  as 
the  phrase  goes.  And  now  as  to  Training  Colleges.  You 
ask  if  they  do  not  require  e.xpensive  buildings,  model  class 
rooms,  a  museum,  a  laboratory.  No,  that  is  quite  an 
exploded  notion  :  the  barest,  the  most  simple  buildings  are 
what  one  requires.  Who  would  think  of  starting  a  tech- 
nical institute,  and  equipping  it  with  machinery  ?  The 
students  there  are  the  machinery  of  course.  Then,  you  say, 
a  Training  College  would  probably  require  several  schools 
round  it,  in  which  the  students  could  practise  teaching 
under  supervision.  That  used  to  be  the  pet  theory,  but 
we  found  it  a  very  bad  plan  to  burden  the  student  with 
pupOs  and  classes  at  too  early  a  date  :  he  wiU  see  enough 
pupils  when  he  gets  a  mastership  ;  in  the  meantime  it  is 


most  important  that  he  should  be  kept  fresh  :  we  find  .53  of 
a  pupil  enough  to  allow  him  on  the  average  for  teaching 
practice.  The  class-rooms  in  which  the  teaching  is  done  ? 
Oh  no  !  they  should  certainly  not  be  on  hygienic  principles, 
well-lighted  and  well-ventilated  and  all  that.  It  is  impera- 
tive that  we  should  acclimatise  our  future  teachers  to  the 
Indian  class-rooms  :  the  best  teacher  is  always  the  one  who 
can  adapt  himself  to  the  simplest  surroundings.  And  because 
simplicity  in  working  is  always  the  test  of  the  merit  of  any 
scheme,  this  is  why  these  schemes  are  best  drawn  up  by 
those  who  have  a  perfectly  open  mind  in  the  matter.  Your 
so-called  '  man  who  knows  '  the  '  man  who  has  had  experi- 
ence of  Training  Colleges  '  is  so  unfitted  for  this  work. 
He  is  so  completely  unadaptable  and  compUcates  every 
problem  by  importing  unworkable  refinements.  In  fine 
he  mistakes  for  '  experience  '  what  is  really  only  '  pre- 
judice.' 

"  AU  that  you  say  is  most  reassuring.  The  authorities 
therefore,  as  far  as  we  hear,  are  proceeding  on  just  the  right 
lines.  We  were  so  afraid  they  were  going  to  plunge  into  a 
spending  policy.  Extravagant  expenditure  has  too  often 
been  regarded  by  them  as  a  correlative  of  efficient  education. 
There  is  just  one  other  point  we  should  hke  you  to  clear 
up.  Will  not  these  trained  teachers  expect  higher  salaries 
to  indemnify  themselves  for  the  trouble  and  expense  of 
several  months'  training  ? 

"  I  am  very  glad  you  have  raised  the  point,  because  I 
hold  very  strong  views  on  the  subject  of  teachers'  salaries. 
The  curse  of  our  education  at  present  is  that  teaching  is 
regarded  as  a  profession  and  not  as  a  calling.  The  teacher 
is  always  thinking  not  '  how  can  I  teach  best  '  but '  how  can 
I  earn  most,'  and  hence  he  tends  to  drift  away  after  a  few 
years  into  other  spheres  of  more  lucrative  work.  These 
trained  teachers  should  be  led  not  to  expect  higher  salaries  ; 
they  ought  really,  if  rightly  trained,  to  be  prepared  to 
receive  lower  salaries.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  Government 
has  here  throughout  worked  on  thoroughly  sound  lines. 
It  is  not  by  raising  salaries  that  we  shall  improve  the  status 
of  school  teachers,  but  by  lowering  them.  Only  when 
we  have  got  a  body  of  men  who  realise  that  their  work  is 
their  chief  reward  shall  we  be  assured  that  they  are  free  to 
devote  themselves  whole-heartedly  to  the  great  cause  of  an 
Empire's  Education." 

i  The  appearance  in  the  Calcutta  Statesman  of  the 
first  of  a  series  of  articles  upon  educational  questions 
deserves  more  than  a  passing  notice ;  and  the  article  of 
October  28  deserves  more  than  a  casual  welcome. 
Indian  newspapers  have  been  apt  to  confine  their 
activities,  perhaps,  too  exclusively  to  matters  of  high 
policy ;  no  one  is  surprised  to  find  the  late  Lord 
Lytton,  for  instance,  referring  pathetically  to  the 
Statesman' s  disapproval  of  his  actions ;  and  it  is  a 
wholesome  sign  when  education  begins  to  be  counted 
among  the  subjects  in  which  the  readers  of  a  newspaper 
are  expected  to  take  an  interest.  Not  that  this 
particular  article  is  by  any  means  comfortable  reading. 
It  deals  with  one  subject  which  continues  to  provide 
us  at  home  with  a  multitude  of  difficulties — the  training 
of  teachers  ;  and  with  a  second,  which  is  distinguished 
in  difficulty  from  the  first  only  because  most  of  the 
questions  to  which  it  gives  rise  are  insoluble^the 
problem  of  salaries.     The  writer  supposes  himself  to 
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have  interviewed  a  great  man — or,  at  any  rate,  a  man 
of  some  position  and  power — and  the  opinions  elicited 
in  this  imaginary  interview  are  obviously  meant  for 
the  opinions  of  those  in  authority,  so  far  as  these  can 
be  inferred  from  their  conduct. 

It  is  rather  unfortunate  that  a  series  of  articles 
should  begin  with  a  piece  of  irony  so  elaborate  as 
almost  to  conceal  its  purpose ;  but  it  is  the  more  worth 
while  to  call  attention  to  the  serious  criticism  which 
that  irony  implies.  An  attempt  is  being  made  to 
establish  in  India,  and  particularly  in  Calcutta  (for  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  Calcutta,  and  not  Hugli,  will  be 
recognised  as  the  proper  place  for  the  attempt),  a 
system  of  training  for  teachers.  Such  a  system  requires, 
at  least  in  the  circumstances  of  India,  two  things,  a 
school  for  the  teachers  themselves,  and  a  school  or 
schools  for  experimental  teaching — a  practising  school. 
Do  the  authorities  see  the  necessity  of  either  ?  We 
gather  from  the  imaginary  interviewer,  first,  that  any 
place  will  do,  and  secondly,  that  as  for  a  practising  school, 
.53  of  a  boy  for  each  teacher  is  quite  enough  to  practise 
on.  This  may  be  mere  impatience,  but  it  is  so  like 
what  we  hear  at  home,  reinforced  by  quotations  from 
Themistocles  and  other  ancients,  that  it  would  not  be 
surprising  if  there  were  some  foundation  for  the  satire. 
But  it  is  when  we  get  to  the  question  of  salaries  that 
the  presentment  of  the  official  attitude  becomes  really 
convincing.  That  education  will  never  be  what  it  ought 
to  be  until  teachers  consider  it  in  the  light  of  a  calling 
instead  of  a  profession — we  know  that  comfortable 
principle  so  regularly  invoked  by  those  who  are  not 
prepared  to  pay  ;  and  we  are  not  surprised  to  find  it 
issuing  in  the  corollary — hardly  a  caricature  of  the 
reasoning  with  which  we  are  familiar — that  the  object 
of  training  teachers  is  to  get  them  into  a  state  of  mind 
to  desire  not  higher  salaries,  but  lower.  It  is  the  old 
argument  ;  enthusiasm  cannot  be  bought,  therefore 
the  less  you  pay  the  more  likely  you  are  to  get  enthu- 
siasts. But  even  granting  that  it  were  possible  to  grow 
enough  enthusiasm  to  go  round,  and  to  keep  it  alive 
on  dry  bread  and  no  prospects,  we  have  got  to  realise 
that  education  is  skilled  labour  ;  that  no  amount  of 
zeal  will  compensate  for  the  absence  of  skill,  and  that 
if  every  labourer  is  wc^rthy  of  his  hire,  the  skilled 
labourer  is  not  only  worthy  of  it,  but  in  the  long  run 
unprocurable  without  it — and  plenty  of  it  at  that. 

As  was  suggested  above,  the  imaginary  interviewer 
may  be  merely  a  little  impatient ;  yet,  impatient  or  not, 
he  is  tilting  at  fallacies  which  are  too  often  taken  for 
truths,  and  it  is  well  that  they  should  be  bowled  over 
whenever  they  show  their  heads.  Education  has  got 
to  be  paid  for,  and  one  of  the  reasons  is  that  sensible 
men  and  women  cost  money. 


Manchester  considers  its  provision  for  the  training  of 
teachers  inadequate,  and  proposes  to  spend  ;^  100,000  on 
improving  it.  Seventy  per  cent,  of  this  outlay  is  ex- 
pected to  be  provided  by  the  Board  of  Education. 


The  Last  Years  at  School 

By  H.  Bompas  Smith,  M.A. 

The  problem  of  how  best  to  educate  our  senior  boys  is 
an  urgent  one  in  many  secondary  schools.  Such  boys 
may  be  few  in  number,  but  they  are  usually  the  chosen 
of  the  flock,  boys  of  real  abihty,  to  whom  we  feel  that 
the  very  best  should  be  given.  But  even  if  they  are'not 
good  at  work,  the  very  fact  of  their  staying  on  at  school 
gives  us  an  exceptional  opportunity  for  influencing 
them,  and  also  a  special  responsibility.  Moreover, 
quite  apart  from  their  own  interests,  an  injudicious 
treatment  of  them  will  work  havoc  in  the  school.  A 
Sixth  in  revolt,  or  a  Sixth  that  is  merely  slack,  is  an 
evil  fraught  with  the  gravest  consequences. 

Now  the  years  between  seventeen  and  nineteen 
represent  a  definite  epoch  in  the  normal  boy's  develop- 
ment. His  time  of  storm  and  stress  is  over,  or  at  any 
rate  its  violent  stage  is  past.  His  character  has  taken 
shape ;  he  has  formed  habits  of  thought  and  action, 
and  his  life  is  coming  under  the  direction  of  definite 
aims.  His  bearing,  his  powers  of  reasoning  and 
concentration,  the  character  of  his  memory  and 
imagination,  all  bear  witness  to  the  development  J  of 
his  personality. 

It  is  true,  indeed,  that  violent  reactions  will  still 
occur.  The  somewhat  artificial  stages  which  we  distin- 
guish in  the  development  of  mind,  mark  rather  the 
culmination  of  certain  tendencies  than  their  absolute 
presence  or  absence.  The  frequent  changes  of  attitude, 
which  are  specially  noticeable  in  the  middle  period 
of  school  life,  will  continue  to  occur,  but  in  a  somewhat 
altered  form  ;  they  will  decrease  in  number,  but  their 
significance  will  be  greater.  Outbursts  of  childish  con- 
duct are  generally  nothing  more  than  natural  reactions 
against  routine,  and  need  not  be  taken  too  seriously. 
But  if  a  boy  of  seventeen  or  eighteen  changes  his 
mode  of  life  for  good  or  evil,  the  comparative  stability 
of  his  character  increases  the  intensity  of  the  mental 
conflict  such  a  change  involves.  Thus  if  discipline 
becomes  unbearable,  the  revolt  will  be  a  very  different 
thing  from  the  irresponsible  disorder  of  a  younger  boy. 
We  are  told  that  prisoners  at  this  age  are  liable  to  fits 
of  rage,  in  which  they  shriek,  do  all  the  damage  that 
they  can,  and  even  butt  their  heads  against  the  wall. 
At  sixteen  the  number  of  suicides  shows  a  marked 
increase,  and  drinking  habits  also  become  more  common. 
According  to  Drahms  the  number  of  commitments 
reaches  its  maximum  in  England  between  sixteen  and 
twenty-one.  On  the  other  hand,  the  change  may  be 
for  the  better.  It  is  by  no  means  rare  for  boys  to 
turn  over  a  new  leaf  about  this  time,  and  to  begin  to 
lead  a  useful  life.  American  statistics  show  the  highest 
number  of  recorded  conversions  between  the  ages  of 
sixteen  and  nineteen. 

Statistics  of  this  kind,  however,  necessarily  deal 
with  morbid  or  abnormal  cases,  and  as  a  rule  the  boy's 
development  is  not  interrupted  by  any  violent  break. 
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He  will  exhibit  the  same  qualities  as  in  earlier  years,  but 
they  will  assume  a  more  definite  and  permanent  shape. 
What  gives  its  special  interest  to  this  period  is  the 
evolution  of  fresh  capacities,  rendered  possible  by  the 
greater  coherence  of  the  mental  life.  The  foundations 
have  been  laid,  and  now  the  building  may  begin  to  rise. 
But  the  growth  of  personality  involves  more  intimate 
relations  with  the  outer  world,  and  hence  these  years 
show  an  increased  appreciation  of  the  boy's  social  and 
material  surroundings.  With  the  most  characteristic 
feature  of  this  advance,  the  emergence  of  sexual  affection, 
it  is  not  possible  to  deal ;  any  discussion  of  it  would 
raise  questions  which  could  not  be  dismissed  in  a  few 
lines.  But  there  are  other  ways  in  which  the  boy  shows 
new  capacities  for  responding  to  the  influence  of  those 
around  him.  He  has,  for  instance,  a  greater  power  of 
appreciating  character.  A  Third  Form  boy  has  a  keen 
eye  for  certain  obvious  qualities  of  his  fellows  or  his 
masters,  but  his  judginent  is  inevitably  superficial ;  a 
master's  earnestness,  unless  supported  by  the  power  of 
keeping  order,  will  at  best  evoke  a  sense  of  pity.  With  a 
Sixth  Form  boy  it  should  be  otherwise.  He  ought  to  be 
able  to  feel  something  of  the  value  of  enthusiasm  or  of 
breadth  of  view,  even  if  unaccompanied  by  athletic 
prowess.  He  is,  therefore,  likely  to  form  lasting  friend- 
ships, and  is  also  fit  for  that  most  excellent  state  of 
mutual  confidence  which  may  exist  between  a  master  and 
the  senior  boys.  Hence,  too,  boys  at  this  age  are  rarely 
impervious  to  the  influence  of  men  whose  character  and 
attainments  they  respect.  Statistics  show  that  the 
number  of  incorrigible  boys  between  thirteen  and  six- 
teen is  two  or  three  times  as  large  as  it  is  in  later  years. 
But  further,  a  boy  of  seventeen  or  eighteen  is  able 
to  understand  the  meaning  of  his  position  as  a  lead- 
ing member  of  the  school,  and  to  have  a  sense  of  the 
responsibility  it  involves.  He  ought  to  show  some 
capacity  for  the  exercise  of  the  authority  which  is 
entrusted  to  him  in  accordance  with  English  Public 
School  traditions. 

It  is  the  just  boast  of  our  secondary  schools  that  the 
training  given  to  their  elder  boys  affords  full  scope 
for  the  development  of  this  capacity,  and  any  one  who 
knows  both  English  and  foreign  schools  must  have 
noticed  the  striking  difference  between  the  relations  of 
the  senior  and  the  junior  boys  existing  here  and  those 
which  obtain  abroad.  But  there  is  some  danger  lest  our 
self-complacency  should  lead  us  to  forget  that  public 
spirit  in  school  life  is  only  the  first  stage  in  a  long  develop- 
ment. One  of  the  evil  consequences  of  the  cleft  between 
school  and  life  has  been  the  cultivation  of  a  social  sym- 
pathy, wide  enough  to  include  the  school,  but  too 
narrow  to  embrace  men  of  other  classes  or  other  lands. 
The  fault  does  not  lie  with  the  instincts  of  our  boys, 
but  with  the  way  in  which  they  are  developed. 

In  particular  there  is,  I  believe,  a  not  infrequent 
failure  to  make  use  of  the  great  interest  in  his  future 
work  which  is  natural  to  a  boy  during  his  last  years  at 
school.  His  growing  consciousness  of  manhood  leads  him 
to  dwell  upon  the  part  he  hopes  to  play  hereafter  in  the 
world  of  men  ;   he  has  dreams  and  ambitions  of  useful- 


ness or  personal  distinction.  From  every  point  of  view 
it  is  desirable  to  encourage  the  sense  of  preparation  for 
some  worthy  calling,  and  it  is  a  serious  misfortune  if  any 
mistaken  idea  of  its  own  dignity  should  lead  the  school 
to  decline  the  task  of  directly  equipping  the  boy  for  his 
future  life. 

The  last  feature  of  this  period  of  development  to 
which  I  would  call  attention  is  the  instinctive  desire,  so 
strong  in  many  boys,  to  form  coherent  views  upon  some 
of  the  really  important  questions  of  experience.  By  the 
age  of  seventeen  a  boy  of  any  ability  has  learned  to  think 
with  some  degree  of  system,  and  at  the  same  time  he  feels 
himself  confronted  by  new  problems  and  strange  con- 
ditions. I  believe  that  one  of  the  greatest  defects  of  our 
present  system  of  teaching  is  the  scantiness  of  the  pro- 
vision made  to  satisfy  his  intellectual  needs.  I  should 
suggest  a  definite  weekly  lesson  in  philosophy,  but  it 
matters  comparatively  little  whether  there  is  a  special 
entry  in  the  time-table,  or  whether  the  requisite  help  is 
given  under  the  head  of  English  or  of  Scripture.  What  is 
necessary  is  that  we  should  make  a  definite  attempt  to 
develop  the  capacity  for  coherent  thought  upon  the 
deeper  problems  presented  by  the  world  and  human  life. 
Ready-made  answers  are  often  worse  than  useless,  but 
guidance  in  the  search  for  them  may  be  of  the  highest 
value.  To  refuse  this  is  to  be  untrue  to  our  funda- 
mental principle,  that  the  purpose  of  the  school  is  to  aid 
the  full  development  of  personality. 


The  Educational  Aspect 
of  Hobbies.      IV. 

By  Stanley  C.  Rowland,  B.A. 

In  the  previous  articles  of  this  series  we  have  dealt 
with  three  of  the  most  interesting  hobbies — entomology, 
philately,  and  photography.  There  are  others  perhaps 
equally  important,  but  they  can  for  the  most  part 
be  referred  to  the  above  as  types,  and  to  discuss  each 
of  them  in  fuU  would  involve  a  repetition  of  the  main 
features  already  elucidated.  ii 

Thus,  with  philately  we  may  group  coin-collecting 
and  crest-collecting,  whUe  entomology  may  be  taken 
to  stand  as  a  type  of  all  the  other  branches  of  insect- 
hunting.  Geology  and  mineralogy,  wild  flower-collecting 
and  birds'-nesting  have  also  much  in  common  with 
the  latter  class,  as  being  outdoor  pursuits,  but  have, 
at  the  same  time,  important  differences  which  call 
for  separate  treatment. 

Photography,  it  may  be  noticed,  has  no  kin  in  the 
world  of  hobbies.  At  the  same  time  its  scope  and 
ramifications  are  illimitable,  and  extend  into  the  whole 
domain  of  art.  The  pursuit  may  indeed  lead  on  to 
an  investigation  of  the  technical  processes  of  printing 
and  reproduction  of  all  kinds,  but  such  advanced 
work  takes  us  beyond  the  range  of  schoolboy  hobbies. 
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In  this  article  we  propose  to  discuss  briefly  the 
particular  characteristics  presented  by  these  other 
hobbies,  which,  with  reference  to  their  main  features, 
we  have  ventured  to  group  roughly  into  classes. 

From  an  educational  standpoint  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  hobby  of  coin-collecting  deserves  to  be  rated 
highly.  The  strength  of  its  claim  lies  in  its  immunity 
from  corrupting  tendencies.  The  mercenary  instinct 
seems  to  be  far  less  encouraged  here  than  in  the  case 
of  philately.  Not  only  is  the  money  value  of  coins 
less  easy  to  ascertain,  but  the  whole  science  remains 
still  to  a  large  extent  academic,  and  has  escaped  the 
commercialisation  from  which  philately  suffers. 

It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  this  happy 
circumstance  may  be  due  less  to  any  peculiar  qualities 
inherent  in  the  subject  than  to  the  fact  that  this  hobby 
has  not  attained  sufficient  popularity  to  make  its 
commercial  exploitation  profitable.  It  is  certainly 
noticeable  that  the  boys  to  whom  this  hobby  appeals 
are  of  a  type  somewhat  above,  and  distinct  from,  the 
rank  and  file  of  collectors  ;  they  seem  to  be  of  a  more 
sober  and  weighty  disposition  of  mind,  such  as  would 
scorn  to  be  attracted  by  the  tinsel  delights  of  philately. 
Coin-coUecting,  in  fact,  is  the  initial  stage  in  the 
development  of  the  curio-hunter  and  antiquarian, 
and  we  cannot  expect,  even  supposing  it  were  desirable, 
to  create  a  general  enthusiasm  among  boys  for  this 
somewhat  austere  form  of  recreation.  At  the  same 
time,  the  opportunity  of  drawing  out  the  instinct  for 
antiquities,  latent  in  the  select  few,  should  not  be 
neglected,  as  in  most  cases  the  spark  will  perforce 
lie  dormant  till  a  boy  is  older  and  of  more  solid  intelli- 
gence, and  meanwhile  for  lack  of  stimulation  may 
very  likely  become  extinguished. 

The  most  interesting  method  of  studying  this  hobby — 
it  is  surprising  that  it  is  not  more  often  adopted — 
would  be  in  conjunction  with  philately,  with  which 
it  has  so  many  points  of  contact.  Philately  would 
supply  the  superficial  attractiveness,  while  numis- 
matics would  give  intellectual  ballast,  and  would 
also  serve  to  encourage  a  pure  interest  in  the  hobbies 
themselves,  untainted  by  the  mercenary  sentiment 
which  we  have  noticed  as  hable  to  debase  the  pursuit 
of  stamp-collecting 

Of  crest-collecting  not  much  need  be  said.  It  stands 
on  a  lower  plane  than  philately,  basing  its  appeal 
mainly  on  its  superficial  attractiveness,  and  allowing 
less  play  to  the  intellectual  faculties.  It  has  a  certain 
artistic  value,  however,  and  from  the  facility  with 
which  crests  can  be  obtained  it  may  serve  as  a  useful 
means  of  introducing  the  younger  boys  into  the  en- 
chanting land  of  hobbies.  It  is  often  found  that  boy- 
philatelists  have  begun  by  being  crest-collectors  :  the 
latter  hobby  is  simpler  and  less  exacting  in  every  way  ; 
it  makes  little  or  no  demand  on  the  child's  slender 
pocket-money  ;  no  album  is  necessary,  any  exercise- 
book  will  do,  and  there  is  no  bother  of  finding  out  the 
proper  pages  and  spaces  for  affixing  the  individual 
specimens.     An    added    interest    and    value    may    be 


given  to  the  hobby  by  encouraging  the  making  of 
original  designs  for  the  reception  of  the  crests.  Children 
are  always  fond  of  playing  \\dth  compasses  (especially 
in  school,  when  their  attention  should  be  employed 
elsewhere !),  and  they  will  enjoy  being  shown  how 
easily  a  multitude  of  marvellous  symmetrical  combina- 
tions can  be  evolved  by  means  of  this  instrument, 
supplemented  by  a  ruler. 

However,  boys  seldom  maintain  their  interest  in 
crest-collecting  for  long ;  the  monotony  wearies  them, 
and  they  hand  over  their  store  to  their  more  simple- 
minded  sisters,  who — unless  they,  too,  can  be  initiated 
into  the  charms  of  a  pair  of  compasses — will  persuade 
their  fond  parents  to  purchase  them  "  beautiful " 
florally  designed  albums,  mostly,  alas,  of  crudest 
taste  ;  these  they  will  proceed  to  fill  up  page  by  page 
with  that  conscientious  and  unquestioning  industry 
so  alien  to  their  restless  brothers,  who  require  the 
sedative  of  stronger  mental  interest. 

We  must  now  pass  on  to  the  other  class  of  hobbies, 
those  included  in  the  same  category  with  entomology. 

Geology  and  mineralogy  stand  on  a  higher  plane 
even  than  the  hobby  of  coin-collecting ;  in  fact,  here 
the  line  of  demarcation  between  leisure-hour  amuse- 
ments and  scientific  studies  is  of  the  thinnest,  and 
it  is  only  those  boys  in  whom  a  keen,  intelligent  interest 
in  physiology  has  been  awakened  in  the  course  of 
their  science  and  geography  lessons  who  will  be  dis- 
posed to  set  about  making  a  collection  of  fossils  and 
minerals.  The  closer  the  connection  between  a  hobby 
and  the  subjects  taught  at  school,  the  greater  is  the 
need  for  tact  and  enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  the  teacher 
who  undertakes  to  encourage  its  pursuit.  Mineralogy 
and  geology  are  not  hobbies  which  of  themselves  appeal 
to  children,  nor,  when  once  set  going,  do  they  possess 
sufficient  surface-interest  to  generate  their  own  velocity. 
They  must  be  run  in  connection  with  school  work,  the 
two  being  made  to  interact  upon  each  other  to  their 
mutual  benefit.  Weekly  or  fortnightly  expeditions 
should  be  a  regular  feature  in  the  school  curriculum, 
apart  from,  or  rather  supplementary  to,  such  outings 
as  may  be  organised  by  the  school  Field  Club. 

But,  it  may  be  objected,  the  curriculum  is  already 
so  closely  packed  that  it  would  be  utterly  impossible 
to  spare  even  one  hour  a  fortnight  to  these  scientific 
rambles.  Where  this  is  the  case,  a  simple  expedient 
may  be  adopted.  There  is  nothing  boys  value  so 
much  as  the  remission  of  a  portion  of  their  regular 
school  hours;  it  need  not,  in  fact  it  should  not,  be  a 
large  portion ;  the  mental  outlook  of  boys  is  small, 
and  conspicuously  lacking  in  perspective,  and  it  will 
be  found  they  will  appreciate  an  irregular  quarter-of- 
an-hour's  freedom  from  their  desks  as  highly  as — 
probably  more  highly  than — double  that  amount,  and, 
in  return  for  it,  will  be  prepared  to  render  four-fold 
out  of  their  own  time  after  school.  (This  is  the  wisdom 
of  the  serpent,  but  those  engaged  in  teaching  will  readily 
condone  all  wiles  and  cunning  as  justifiable  in  circum- 
venting the  cast-iron  curricula  of  the  present  day.) 
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A  collection  of  fossils  or  minerals  does  not  make 
the  same  intimate  appeal  to  the  instinct  for  possession 
as  do  the  other  collections  of  the  hobbyist.  It  is  not 
a  collection  to  gloat  over  in  the  privacy  of  one's  study, 
but  rather  a  miscellaneous  group  of  specimens  which 
require  fellowship  to  become  expansive.  So  that  this 
hobby  has  a  special  value  in  its  strong  social  bias,  the 
study  gaining  immeasurably  in  interest,  and  knowledge 
being  infinitely  increased,  by  co-operation.  It  is  a 
good  plan  to  make  it  customary  for  each  collector, 
whenever  he  can,  to  deposit  in  the  school  museum 
a  duphcate  of  every  specimen  he  acquires  for  himself, 
so  that  the  pursuit  of  this  hobby  will  have  a  dual 
interest  for  him  :  first,  to  secure  as  good  a  collection 
for  himself  as  possible  ;  and  secondly,  to  aid  in  building 
up  a  representative  collection  for  the  school,  to  be 
handed  on,  an  ever-increasing  store,  to  posterity. 

This  system  of  dedicating  duplicates  pro  bono  publico 
recommends  itself  more  especially  in  connection  with 
the  two  hobbies  now  under  discussion.  But  at  the 
same  time  it  is  a  valuable  general  principle,  and  all 
boys,  whatever  their  hobbies,  should  be  encouraged 
to  co-operate  in  building  up  the  school  museum.  Thus 
wUl  be  further  cultivated  that  public-spirited  generosity 
which  is  a  prominent  feature  of  English  municipal 
life. 

We  now  come  to  the  collecting  of  wild  flowers,  and 
in  doing  so  we  return  to  the  fresher  atmosphere  of 
the  "  non-conducted "  hobbies.  It  is  true  a  great 
deal  of  valuable  help  can  be  rendered  by  teachers 
to  students  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  this  hobby  ; 
but  in  embarking  on  this  series  of  articles  we  declared 
our  intention  of  putting  the  helm  in  the  hands  of  the 
boys  themselves,  and  following  them  where  they  list, 
with  only  occasional  words  of  friendly  advice  to  speed 
them  on  their  course.  Hence,  the  expert  aid  that 
can  be  given  in  school  in  furtherance  of  botanical 
studies  lies  off  the  chart,  and  it  was  only  the  incidence 
of  such  scientific  hobbies  as  mineralogy  and  geology 
that  necessitated  a  temporary  deviation  from  our 
prescribed  route. 

The  collecting  of  wild  flowers  merely  for    the   sake 
of  their  extrinsic  qualities  of  beauty  and  infinite  variety 
is  not  a  pursuit  likely  to  take  the  fancy  of  the  average 
English   boy.     The   hobby   is   interesting   enough   if   a 
boy  is  of  a  scientific  turn  of  mind  and,  with  the  aid 
of  the  microscope,  carries  his  researches  into  the  organic 
structure   and   development   of   plant   life.     But   it   is 
the    normal    happy-go-lucky    youngster    that    we    are 
catering  for  in  these  articles.     Girls  take  more  readily 
to   flower-collecting,    no    doubt    because    they   have    a 
natural   liking    for    things    bright    and   pretty.     What 
one  so  often  notices    about   the  average   boy  is  that 
the  idea  of  taking  an  interest  in  growing  plants  has 
never  suggested   itself  to   him,    and  yet   the  capacity 
for  enjoying   this   branch   of    nature-study  is   present 
in  nearly  all  young  boys,  as  may  be  proved  by  merely 
introducing   a   few  interesting  plants  on  to  the  class- 
room window-ledge.     There  is  no  need  for  the  teacher 
to  dwell   on   the   abstruse   scientific   characteristics   of 


these  specimens ;  it  is  quite  enough  for  our  present 
purpose  if  he  merely  takes  friendly  part  with  the  class 
in  tending  the  plants,  and  just  watching  them  grow  ; 
the  boys  will  soon  begin  to  notice  things  for  them- 
selves. (Incidentally,  we  may  here  suggest  that  there 
are  many  means  of  furthering  this  window  floriculture. 
To  take  one  simple  example  :  the  windows  can  be 
marked  off  in  sections,  and  each  section  allotted  to 
the  boys  occupying  one  row  of  desks ;  the  competition 
thus  evoked  will  treble  the  enthusiasm  and  the  supply 
of  plants.  But,  recognising  that  the  duty  of  aU  is 
the  duty  of  none,  it  is  well  to  have  each  row  select 
periodically  a  representative  to  look  after  their  sec- 
tion, and  also,  perhaps,  to  act  as  recorder,  and  keep  a 
memorandum.) 

This  is  the  preliminary  stage.  It  is  not  to  be  expected 
that  thereafter  every  individual  in  the  class  will  proceed 
to  make  a  private  collection  of  dried  *  flowers.  The 
great  feature  of  hobbies  is  that  their  number  and 
variety  are  sufficient  to  satisfy  all  tastes.  It  is  our 
function  to  open  the  gate  for  the  child  into  this  garden 
of  delight,  so  that  he  may  wander  therein  and  choose 
the  path  that  captivates  his  fancy. 

The  study  of  wild  flowers,  however,  may  well  be 
carried  on  in  connection  with  another  hobby.  We  have 
already  remarked  that  a  knowledge  of  trees  and  plants 
is  necessary  to  the  entomologist,!  and  he  will  there- 
fore not  infrequently  respond  to  the  suggestion  to  run 
the  two  hobbies  conjointly.  Then  others,  who  found  no 
attraction  in  entomology,  might  find  their  interest 
aroused  by  this  new  pursuit ;  two  chums  could  thus 
happily  supplement  each  other's  interests,  and  co- 
operate in  their  country  rambles. 

Then  again,  in  dealing  with  photography,  %  we 
touched  on  the  charming  results  that  can  be  obtained 
with  the  camera  in  making  studies  of  individual  flowers. 
In  no  way  is  the  personality,  so  to  speak,  of  plants 
more  vividly  presented  to  the  mind  than  in  these 
flower  photographs.  Hence,  in  a  few  cases,  this  branch 
of  photography,  by  awakening  admiration  for  the 
natural  beauties  of  plant-life,  might  lead  to  the  camera 
enthusiast  taking  up  with  a  second  hobby. 

It  is,  of  course,  not  desirable  to  dissipate  a  boy's 
energies  by  encouraging  a  too-varied  indulgence  in 
hobbies,  but  to  make  a  study  of  two,  or  even  three, 
of  these  fascinating  wayside  interests  of  life  need  not 
be  considered  as  carrying  recreation  to  excess. 

The  last  subject  to  be  dealt  with  in  this  section"^is 
the  collecting  of  birds'  eggs.  This  is  a  hobby  time- 
honoured  in  its  traditions,  and  well  represented  in 
all  kinds  of  schoolboy  fiction.  At  the  same  time, 
when  considered  from  an  educational  standpoint,  it 
is  hard  to  justify  its  inclusion  among  the  unexceptionable 

*  The  term  "dried"  is  substituted  for  •■  pressed"  flowers,  as 
the  older  method  is  now  generally  superseded  by  that  of  drying 
the  specimens  by  covering  them  very  gradually  with  fine  sand[; 
by  this  means  the  flowers  can  be  made  to  retain  their  original  shape 
and  natural  posture. 

t  Fiie  School,  October,  "Entomology." 

I    Vide  School,  December,  "Photography." 
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influences  of  schoolboy  life.  It  is  a  hobby  which  may 
indeed  encourage  vigorous  outdoor  life,  stimulate 
enterprise,  and  give  a  training  in  endurance,  patience, 
alertness,  and  keen-sightedness.  But  there  are  plenty 
of  other  hobbies  which  are  equally  potent  in  bringing 
these  qualities  into  play,  and  to  the  writer  it  seems 
impossible  satisfactorily  to  clear  this  pursuit  from 
the  charge  of  encouraging  unkindness  in  those  who 
follow  it. 

It  may  be  perfectly  true  that  a  bird  cannot  count, 
and  that  a  fractional  diminution  in  the  number  of  its 
eggs  will  pass  unnoticed  by  it.  But — quite  apart 
from  the  ever-present  temptation  for  the  enthusiastic 
egg-hunter  to  exceed  these  self-imposed  restrictions- 
is  it  conducive  to  the  healthy  development  of  a  boy's 
mind  to  encourage  such  subtle  arithmetical  calcula- 
tions in  the  treatment  of  such  generous  ideas  as  kind- 
ness, fellow-feeling,  and  sympathy  ? 

The  taking  of  birds'  eggs  need  not  make  a  boy 
consciously  cruel  and  callous  —  we  have  already 
declared  our  opinion  that  cruelty  is  a  notion  that  is 
only  very  vaguely  and  slightly  apprehended  by  a  child  ; 
but  it  encourages  a  vicious  attitude  towards  living 
creatures,  and  tends  to  destroy  that  sympathy  which 
it  is  the  function  of  dumb  animal  life  to  foster  in  the 
hearts  of  human  beings.  The  higher  the  living  object 
stands  in  the  order  of  creation  the  stronger  is  its  agency 
for  drawing  out  the  affectionate  instincts  of  man.* 

There  is  nothing  in  Nature  that  adds  so  much  to 
the  intimate  joys  of  English  country  life  as  the  birds 
that  greet  us  on  our  holidays.  Let  boys  by  aU  means 
make  a  hobby  of  studying  bird-life;  let  them  call  to 
aid  their  cameras,  and  try  to  follow  in  the  steps  of 
the  many  able  depicters  of  "wild  life  at  home."  But, 
though  they  be  too  young  and  thoughtless  now,  let  us 
take  care  betimes  lest  we  let  them  lose  for  ever  the 
power  of  appreciating  that  most  beautiful  and  touching 
sight — a  mother-bird  upon  its  nest. 


Intellectual  Differentiation 
in  Children 

By  H.  Leather 

Few  teachers  have  not  realised  the  infinite  differences 
which  distinguish  the  mental  development  of  one 
child  from  that  of  another,  and  probably  no  study 
has  a  greater  fascination  than  that  which  inquires 
into  the  causes  of  this  differentiation. 

The  average  member  of  our  Education  committees 
always  seems  out  of  his  element  when  visiting  the 
Infants'  department  of  a  primary  school ;    to_him  the 

*  This  fact  explains  the  apparent  contradictoriness  of  the 
attitude  we  took  up  in  the  first  article  of  this  series,  when  dis- 
cussing the  collecting  of  insects ;  though,  even  there  we  only 
partially  and  relatively  condoned  the  taking  of  life. 


stolid  rows  of  baby  faces,  with  their  quaint  expressions 
of  owl-like  wisdom,  represent  a  dead  level  of  uniformity  ; 
though,  if  he  could  only  find  time  to  linger  in  conversa- 
tion with  their  teachers,  he  might  learn  that  each  little 
pupil  possesses  a  distinctive  individuality,  the  charm  of 
studying  which  provides  that  enthusiasm  which  appears 
to  be  general  among  infant  instructors. 

But,  however  attractive  the  causes  of  these  differences 
may  be  from  the  sociological  point  of  view,  the  business 
of  the  expert  is  rather  to  study  in  detail  the  varying 
degrees  of  difference  presented  by  the  condition  of  those 
vital  gateways  of  knowledge — sight  and  hearing — since 
it  is  chiefly  by  means  of  them  that  sound  intellectual 
development  becomes  possible. 

The  importance,  therefore,  of  obtaining  thoroughly 
accurate  knowledge  as  to  the  state  of  sight  and  hearing 
in  children  becomes  at  once  apparent,  for  what  was 
formerly  attributed  to  waywardness  or  stupidity  may 
now  often  be  traced  to  some  defect  of  the  senses. 

Primarily  the  responsibility  for  discovering  such  defects 
rests  on  the  parents,  but  it  often  happens  that  lack  of 
familiarity  with  a  definite  standard  prevents  them  from 
suspecting  deficiencies  of  sight  and  hearing  in  their 
children,  though  they  may  be  really  anxious  to  detect 
weaknesses  ;  and,  in  the  case  of  parents  indifferent  to 
the  welfare  of  their  children  no  attempt  is  made  either 
to  discover  or  to  remedy  defects.  The  duty,  therefore, 
would  seem  to  fall  upon  members  of  the  teaching  pro- 
fession, and  until  the  day  arrives  when  the  function  will 
be  performed  by  the  School  Medical  Officer,  it  should  be 
the  first  duty  of  a  teacher  to  ascertain  the  exact  con- 
dition of  the  sight  and  hearing  of  each  pupil  committed 
to  his  charge.  In  every  case  the  result  of  the  examina- 
tion should  be  communicated  to  the  parents  without 
delay, so  that  medical  attention  maybe  secured  to  remedy 
any  notable  defects,  and  it  would  be  wise  to  submit 
every  child  to  a  thorough  test  each  year. 

By  such  means  the  teacher  is  not  only  able  to  secure 
the  happiest  intellectual  conditions  of  learning  for  his 
pupils,  but,  through  co-operation  with  the  parents,  he  is 
able  to  secure  an  improvement  of  the  general  physical 
development  of  the  child  ;  for  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  a  child  afflicted  with  defective  sight  and  hearing 
is  more  likely  to  possess  a  lower  physical  vitality  than 
one  not  so  afflicted.  Very  often  such  defects  are  the 
direct  consequence  of  a  poor  physical  condition.  This 
is  strikingly  shown  by  the  greater  liability  of  children 
suffering  from  defective  sight  and  hearing  to  contract 
infectious  diseases  as  compared  with  normal  children. 

During  an  epidemic  of  measles  which  recently  visited  a 
certain  primary  school  of  an  average  type,  the  percent- 
age of  normal  children  contracting  the  disease  was  thirty- 
two,  while  among  children  defective  in  both  sight  and 
hearing  the  percentage  amounted  to  no  less  than  forty- 
eight.  It  is  well  known  that  one  person  in  three  suffers 
from  defective  sight,  while  deafness  is  said  to  exist 
practically  in  the  same  proportion.  These  conclusions 
are  generally  confirmed  by  returns  carefully  compiled  in 
the  school  referred  to.  Of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
children  examined  in  sight  and  hearing  according  to 
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standard  tests,  48  per  cent,  alone  were  found  to  be 
normal  in  both  senses  ;  39  per  cent,  were  defective 
either  in  sight  or  hearing,  and  13  per  cent,  were  defective 
in  both. 

Further  analysis  revealed  the  fact  that  of  the  worst 
cases  of  defective  hearing,  27  per  cent,  were  half-time 
scholars,  mostly  mill  workers  ;  the  proportion  of  very 
defective  whole-time  pupils  was  barely  4  per  cent. 

The  corresponding  figures  for  the  worst  cases  of 
vision  were  37  per  cent,  for  the  half-timers  and  6  per 
cent,  for  the  whole-time  scholars. 

Such  results  not  only  reveal  graphically  the  possi- 
bilities of  economising  educational  effort  by  specialising 
the  teaching  for  semi-blind,  very  deaf,  and  backward 
children,  where  the  number  of  such  cases  makes  it 
desirable  to  do  so,  but  point  out  to  the  teacher  who  is 
unduly  anxious  for  the  uniform  progress  of  his  class  an 
explanation  of  much  apparent  stupidity. 

Unless  a  class-master  has  ascertained  with  some  degree 
of  accuracy  the  state  of  each  pupLL's  sight  and  hearing, 
how  can  carelessness  in  copying  notes  or  reading  passages 
of  literature,  vagueness  of  oral  and  written  composition, 
be  stigmatised  as  due  to  a  lack  of  intelligence  ?  So 
many  of  such  errors  are  directly  traceable  to  imper- 
fections of  the  two  most  important  senses,  that  those 
who  maintain  that  stupidity  is  not  natural  to  children 
may  well  be  encouraged  to  inquire  still  further  as  to  the 
causes  of  difference  in  the  intellectual  development 
of  children. 


Review 

A  New  Latin  Grammar* 

Mr.  Sloman's  grammar  is  not  a  common  piece  of  work, 
but  is  a  useful  attempt  to  set  forth  clearly  the  ordinary 
usages  of  Classical  Latin,  meaning  thereby  "  that  arti- 
ficial literary  dialect  of  which  Cicero  and  Cajsar  are  the 
recognised  exponents  in  prose,  Vergil,  Ovid,  and  Horace 
in  poetry."  But  for  the  accidence  he  extends  his 
scope  to  other  writers  from  Sallust  and  Livy  to  Tacitus 
in  prose,  and  from  Catullus  to  Juvenal  in  poetrj'.  The 
work  is  in  five  parts.  Phonology,  Accidence,  Syntax, 
Prosody  and  Etymology,  with  Appendices  and  a  List 
of  Verbs.  The  book  contains  much  excellent  work, 
but  must,  we  think,  meet  with  unfavourable  criticism 
from  three  points  of  view.  In  the  first  place,  is  it  possible 
to  write  a  Latin  grammar  satisfactorily  within  the 
limits  set  ?  It  means  that  practically  the  historical 
side  of  grammatical  development  must  be  ignored. 
Here  Mr.  Sloman  has  fallen  between  two  stools.  He 
has  neither  excluded  nor  included  the  historical  point 
of  view.  The  wider  range  of  authors  used  in  the  Acci- 
denceshows  that  he  feels  an  awkwardness  in  limiting 
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this  part  of  the  work  as  strictly  as  the  syntax,  and  this 
at  once  leads  to  a  difficulty,  for  in  turning  from  one  part 
to  the  other  we  have  to  remember  that  they  differ  in 
scope.  iBut  the  confusion  is  increased  because  Mr. 
Sloraan  has  not  observed  his  own  rules.  References 
to  other  authors  than  those  stated  should  either  be  in 
foot-notes  or  in  special  type,  but  in  the  accidence  there 
are  not  infrequent  references  to  such  authorities  as 
inscriptions,  early  Latin,  Plautus,  Terence,  Naevius, 
Attius,  Lucretius,  Suetonius,  Pliny,  Silius  and  Martial, 
while  in  the  syntax,  Livy  is  quoted  passim,  so  that  the 
reader  has  a  difficulty  in  remembering  that  he  is  really 
outside  its  limits.  Secondly,  is  this  meant  to  be  a  book 
of  reference  or  a  book  to  be  learnt  off  ?  For  the  latter 
object  it  is,  of  course,  too  big.  But  then,  why  in  addition 
to  a  full  discussion  of  genders  in  the  body  of  the  acci- 
dence is  there  a  memoria  technica  of  them  in  an  Appendix 
consisting  of  seven  pages  of  "  vile  monkish  doggerel  "  ? 
Again  the  phonology  is  inadequate.  There  is  no 
account  even  of  the  ordinary  sound  changes,  as,  e.g., 
in  assimilation.  Of  words  like  servos  we  are  told  that 
"  before  the  age  of  Augustus  o  was  substituted  for  the 
vowel  u  after  the  consonantal  u  "  !  H,  he  says,  counts 
as  a  vowel.  He  is  not  decided  as  to  whether  to  speak  of 
vowels  long  by  position  or  long  syllables.  He  is  aware  of 
"  hidden  quantity,"  but  does  not  give  the  well-known 
rule  that  vowels  are  long  before  ns,  nf,  nx,  and  net,  and 
does  not  mark  them  long,  nor  other  vowels  like  o  in 
ordo  or  u  in  iustus,  while  he  marks  the  a  of  statim  and  the 
e  of  plerique  both  long.  The  best  part  of  the  book  is 
the  Syntax,  and  here  the  student  will  find  many  useful 
hints  and  rules,  and  some  of  the  facts  better  stated  than 
in  any  other  English  grammar  we  know,  e.g.,  the  rules 
for  the  sequence  of  tenses,  where,  however,  we  should 
like  more  examples  of  the  ordinary  usages,  the  rules  for 
commands  and  prohibitions,  the  use  of  se  and  suns, 
and  of  the  imperative  in  -to.  It  is  a  pity  there  is  not  an 
index  of  the  quotations,  at  least  from  the  "  classical 
authors." 

J.T. 


Minor  Notices 

The  Captivi  of  Plautus.  By  Rev.  J.  Hanson,  M.A.  Intro- 
duction xxii  +  Text  68  -I-  Notes  48  +  Vocabulary 
20  pages.  (Blackie  and  Son.  2s.) 
While  The  Captivi,  as  a  play  pre-eminently  suitable  for 
school  reading,  is  well  adapted  for  this  series,  we  cannot  say 
it  has  been  fortunate  in  its  editor.  The  edition  is  full  of 
mistakes.  Mr.  Henson  tells  us  that  mavelis  is  for  mavis 
(1.  270)  ;  that  the  adv.  ut  is  equivalent  to  talis  (1.  228)  ; 
that  si  (1.  251),  which  is  obviously  used  in  its  ordinary 
sense,  means  "to  see  if"  Uke  fl  Trms  ;  that  emptum  (I.  \yg) 
the  perf.  pass,  partic.  is  the  supine,  a  strange  use  which  he 
does  not  explain  ;  that  nimis  quam  (1.  102)  means  "  how 
very  much  "  as  if  it  were  quam  nimis.  To  explain  the  double 
ace.  in  quod  me  velis  (1.  618),  he  unnecessarily  suppUes 
facere ;  cum  cruciatu  (1.  681)  he  calls  abl.  of  attendant 
circumstances,  ignoring  the  prep,  and  referring  to  1.  499, 
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where  no  prep,  occurs  ;  the  intr.  lavate  (1.  953)  is  called 
reflexive.  Vague  expressions  like  "  dum  is  merely  enclitic  " 
(1.  983),  "  fterent  is  a  curious  subjunctive"  (1.  99S),  are  not 
helpful.  In  the  note  on  1.  805,  "  it  is  a  wonder  if  "  (  =  "he  must 
have  "),  the  negative  is  omitted.  The  seats  on  the  medius 
lectus  of  the  tricHnium  (1.  471)  are  wrongly  numbered. 
Mr.  Henson's  derivations  are  amazing.  He  is  anxious  to 
connect  sedulo  with  sedeo({.  385)  ;  the  root  of  baeto  (1.  380), 
he  says,  is  evidently  that  of  fiaiva,  ignoring  the  difficulty 
that  the  latter  s  cognate  is  venio,  and  giving  no  hint  that 
haeto  is  borrowed  from  Oscan.  Dierectum  (1.  638)  he  gives 
without  demur  from  dis-  and  erecius.  The  second  part  of 
cldo  (1.  838)  he  takes  from  da,  instead  of  the  true  root  do 
shortened  by  the  law  of  breves  breviantes.  Eccum,  eccos 
(1.  169),  are  taken  from  ecce  eum,  eos  instead  of  the  more 
probable  ecc(e)  (hyum,  (h)os.  Faxo  (1.  124)  is  a  fut.  perf.  or 
fut.  of  an  s-aorist,  not  a  simple  fut.,  and  faxim  the  corre- 
sponding optative,  not  a  fut.  subj.  ;  incipisso  (1.  214),  like 
capesso,  should  be  regarded  as  a  present,  and  not  classed 
with  faxo.  We  protest,  also,  against  markings  hke  these  : 
quo-ius,  fuisiis,  quiui,  quod,  iuuentutis-  When  n  and  i 
are  consonants  it  shows  confusion  of  thought  to  mark  them 
as  vowels.  They  have  recognised  symbols  which  might 
be  used  with  advantage.  The  text  in  1.  591  is  at  variance 
with  the  notes  ;  in  1.  481  read  rident,  and  in  1.  808  pistriniim. 
Lolarius  should  be  lorarius. 

The  Works  of  Lucian.  Translated  by  H.  W.  Fowler  and 
F.  G.  Fowler.  4  vols.  (Oxford  :  Clarendon  Press. 
14s.  nett.) 
Whether  it  is  worth  while  to  spend  the  time  usually 
consumed  in  learning  Greek  is  a  moot  point  ;  but  few  will 
question  the  advantage  of  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
language  when  once  it  is  acquired.  Its  literary  stores  are 
almost  too  vast  to  be  entirely  mastered  by  the  ordinary 
reader  ;  and  so,  rather  than  leave  its  treasures  buried, 
the  scholar  does  a  real  service  when  he  puts  them  within 
the  reach  of  the  man  in  the  street  by  means  of  a  good 
translation.  These  four  volumes  provide  amusement  and 
instruction  at  the  same  time.  As  our  authors  say  in  their 
preface,  the  times  of  Lucian  were  uncommonly  like  ours  in 
their  social  and  religious  Ufe  ;  and  if  for  no  other  reason 
they  deserve  to  be  read.  "  The  last  great  master  of  Attic 
eloquence  and  Attic  wit,"  as  Macaulay  calls  him,  is  here 
presented  in  an  attractive  and  scholarly  fashion,  and  we 
hope  that  those  who  have  not  yet  made  his  acquaintance 
will  do  so  without  delay. 

Principles  and  Methods  of  Taxation.  By^G.  Armitage- 
Smith,  M.A.     (John  Murray.     5s.) 

Dr.  Armitage-Smith's  purpose  in  writing  this  useful 
work  is  to  present  a  concise  and  simple  account  of  the 
British  system  of  taxation,  the  principles  on  which  it  is 
based,  and  some  of  the  leading  historical  facts  in  its  evolu- 
tion. He  has,  while  fulfilling  this  object,  written  a  volume 
which  should  not  only  be  useful  to  the  increasing  number 
of  students  of  finance  and  economics,  but  of  great  value 
also  to  the  British  citizen. 

A  few  years  ago,  we  saw  the  American  man-in-the-street 
laying  down  the  law  on  the  most  abstruse  questions  in- 
volved in  the  rival  doctrines  of  monometallism  and  bi- 
metalUsm.  Problems  for  specialists  which  divided  the 
experts  into  opposite  camps  were  argued  and  settled  for 


the  time  being  in  downright  fashion,  approved  of  street- 
corner  statesmen.  Recently,  in  this  country  also,  we 
witnessed  sober  citizens  speaking  dogmatically  on  the  fiscal 
question,  frequently  giving  point  to  the  gibe  of  an  eminent 
politician,  who  remarked  that  their  facts  were  often  fancies, 
and  their  figures  fiction.  If  there  is  one  question,  however, 
which  should  be  studied  by  the  community  generally — 
for  are  not  we  all  in  some  manner  payers  of  rates  and 
taxes  ? — it  is  that  which  this  book  treats  of.  Dr.  Armitage- 
Smith,  repeating  and  modifying  the  four  canons  of  taxation 
of  his  namesake  and  predecessor  in  economic  science, 
Adam  Smith,  has  applied  them  to  various  items  in  the 
scheme  of  taxation  from  the  very  beginning  of  an  organised 
revenue  system  in  this  country  to  the  present  day.  We 
are,  for  instance,  given  an  outline  of  the  development  of 
the  national  debt,  and  have  its  effects  and  incidents  lucidly 
explained  to  us.  In  this  manner,  the  whole  of  the  revenue 
scheme  is  briefly,  but  comprehensively,  put  under  our  view, 
and  practically  all  the  salient  points  which  the  student 
and  the  citizen  should  understand  are  examined  and 
succinctly  reviewed.  Not  the  least  important  chapter  is 
that  treating  of  municipal  finance.  It  wiU  be  well,  if, 
during  the  coming  months,  when  interest  in  local  affairs 
is  likely  to  be  accentuated,  this  chapter  with  its  words  of 
weight  and  wisdom  should  be  studied. 

We  heartily  commend  the  book  to  teachers,  who  will 
find  it  a  most  useful  guide  on  the  vast  subject  of  which  it 
treats.  It  is  written  by  one  of  the  most  lucid  and  suc- 
cessful lecturers  on  economics  in  the  country,  and  is  a 
model  of  what  a  text-book  should  be. 

Combined  German  Reader,   Writer,  and  Grammar.     By  H. 
G.    Spearing.     (Oxford  :     Clarendon   Press.) 

This  book  aims  at  supplying  the  beginner  with  a  large 
stock  of  common  words,  and,  by  the  method  adopted,  the 
learner  should  rapidly  gain  and  have  at  command  a  fairly 
extensive  vocabulary.  A  number  of  passages  for  transla- 
tion have  been  specially  prepared,  "  to  ensure  that  certain 
words  should  recur  frequently."  But  the  grammar  sup- 
phed  by  the  book  is  very  scanty,  and  \vill  not  carry  the 
student  very  far. 

Lehrbuch  der  deuischen  Sprache.     By  A.  Werner-Spanhoofd. 
(Harrap  and  Heath.     2S.  6d.     Recent  Reprint.) 

It  is  difficult  to  believe  that,  with  a  few  slight  improve- 
ments (mostly  of  a  mechanical  nature),  this  book  could  be 
surpassed  as  a  book  for  beginners.  The  grammar  is  excel- 
lently taught  in  thirty-five  distinct  lessons.  It  is  so  given 
that  the  dullest  boy  can  hardly  fail  to  grasp  each  point  as 
it  is  presented.  Each  lesson,  in  addition  to  grammar, 
contains  reading  matter,  vocabularies  and  exercises.  The 
book  is  so  good  that  it  is  much  to  be  hoped  that  certain 
defects  will  be  corrected  in  the  new  edition.  There  is  no 
adequate  tabular  view  of  the  strong  verbs.  The  sugges- 
tions for  conversation  are  too  meagre  for  a  book  which 
is  meant  for  beginners  and  primarily  for  boys.  Boys 
cannot  be  expected  to  frame  conversations  of  their  own 
till  they  have  seen  far  more  models  than  this  book  supplies. 
Mechanically,  the  book  admits  of  some  improvement. 
Whole  passages  and  pages  of  reading  material  occur  wheae 
the  sentences  or  lines  are  not  numbered  either  in  the  text 
or  in  the  margin.  This  unnecessarily  handicaps  the  book 
for  practical  use  with  large  classes,  especially  where  the 
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teacher  wishes  to  avoid  the  use  of  EngUsh  as  much  as  possible. 
The  adjective  declensions  are  not  given  in  such  a  way  that 
they  appeal  to  the  eye.  It  cannot  be  too  clearly  remem- 
bered by  those  who  produce  books  for  students,  that  in 
many  cases — especially  in  the  numerous  evening  classes 
which  tend  to  increase  year  by  year  in  our  great  cities — 
students  get  only  one  lesson  a  week,  and  have  to  learn  as 
much  by  the  eye  (by  private  study)  as  by  the  ear  (in  class). 

The  Class-Teaching  of  English  Composition.  By  the 
Principal  of  St.  Mary's  Hall,  Liverpool.  (Longmans, 
Green  and  Co.  2s.) 
"  Few  subjects  are  more  unsatisfactorily  taught  in  our 
schools  than  English  composition."  No  one  will  disagree 
with  the  opening  sentence  of  this  book.  We  can  all  remem- 
ber the  weekly  essay  "  grubbed  up  "  out  of  books  which 
were  used  to  provide  material  for  the  necessary  page  or  so, 
the  sinking  of  the  heart  if  our  particular  production  were 
chosen  for  class  comment  ;  the  hopeless  feeling  afterwards 
that  we  had  been  producing  only  so  much  rubbish,  and  that 
the  comments  did  not  teach  us  much  besides  being  careful 
about  grammatical  blunders.  Later  reading  of  all  kinds 
leading  to  an  appreciation  of  style  only  increased  the  down- 
hearted feeling.  This  book,  the  result  of  a  teacher's  ex- 
perience, tells  us  that  the  writer  that  is  to  be  must  be  caught 
when  quite  young.  A  simple  subject  should  be  chosen  and 
discussed  by  the  class.  It  may  suggest  a  picture  or  a  story. 
It  begins  as  a  sentence  which  is  enlarged  by  additions 
suggested  by  various  pupils.  Particular  epithets  are 
criticised  and  improvements  asked  for.  The  matter  is 
rearranged  and  so  the  little  essay  grows,  each  child  being 
made  to  feel  that  he  or  she  has  a  share  in  the  result.  The 
first  object  of  the  writer  is  to  cultivate  what  she  believes  to 
be  an  innate  sense  of  fitness  in  the  words  finally  selected 
and  of  the  order  in  which  the  clauses  are  placed.  It  is  of 
importance  to  say  whether  a  brook  runs,  ripples,  or  bubbles, 
and  the  method  has  been  found  stimulating  and  successful. 
From  simple  subjects  and  methods  we  are  led  on  to  senior 
class  practice,  and  here  more  independence  is  gained  by 
the  growing  child.  Subjects  treated  in  turn  are  simple 
description,  paraphrase  (which  the  writer  scarcely  seems 
to  care  for,  though  she  finds  it  useful),  story  writing,  letter 
writing,  and  the  planning  and  construction  of  essays  on 
more  abstract  subjects.  The  way,  however,  is  the  same, 
class  discussion  throughout,  with  encouragement  towards 
individuaUty  and  originality.  The  little  book  will  be  read 
with  interest  by  all  who  have  to  deal  with  essay  writing  in 
schools.. 

An^Outline  History  of  the  English  Language.^  By   Ohver 
Farrar    Emerson,    Ph.D.     Professor   of    Rhetoric    and 
EngUsh    Philology    in    Western    Reserve    University. 
(The    MacmiUan    Company,    New    York.     Macmillan 
and  Co.,  Ltd.     35.  6d.  net.) 
The   author   has   written   larger   books   on   this   subject, 
and  this  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  summary  of  or  introduc- 
tion to  the  others.     An  attempt  is  here  made  "  to  chronicle 
the  general  facts  of  our  language  development,  the  special 
influences   of   different   periods,    and   the   more   important 
changes  in  the  forms  of  words."     Purism  is  deprecated,  since 
our  language  is  still  in  a  stage  of  growth  and  development, 
but  Dr.  Emerson  is  equally  opposed  to  looseness. 

The  chapter  on  the  beginning  and  growth  of  our  language 


shows  how  first  one  dialect  and  then  another  was  the 
literary  tongue  before  accident  made  the  English  of  the 
Midlands  prevail.  The  later  influences  are  well  described 
and  copiously  illustrated.  There  is  a  section  on  that  most 
difficult  part  of  the  subject — phonetics — and  the  growth 
of  modern  grammar  is  shortly  and  clearly  traced.  As  is 
to  be  expected,  the  writer  displays  his  American-English 
training  ;  not  in  his  style,  or  in  his  vocabulary,  but  in  his 
instances  of  modern  growth.  He  gives  "often"  as  an 
instance  of  the  late  loss  of  a  i  sound.  We  are  doubtful 
on  this  point.  Calais  and  Paris  are  not  pronounced  alike 
in  England.  We  know  of  "  shay,"  "  to  loan,"  and  "  loaner" 
only  from  our  cousins  across  the  Atlantic.  One  good 
point  made  is  that  the  strength  of  modern  growth  in  EngUsh 
is  the  increased  use  of  words  of  one  syllable. 

A  First  Book  on  English  Literature.  By  C.  Linklater 
Thomson.  Part  III.  From  Lindsay  to  Bacon. 
(Horace  Marshall  and  Son.  2s.  6d.) 
We  all  know  the  two  extremes  of  the  teaching  of  Utera- 
ture  ;  on  the  one  hand,  the  struggle  with  lists  of  authors, 
lists  of  works,  attendant  dates,  and  scraps  of  criticism  to 
be  learnt  up  ;  on  the  other,  the  careful  line  by  Une,  word  by 
word,  treatment  of  selected  portions  of  authors.  In  the 
preparation  of  this  subject  most  teachers  and  writers  err, 
more  or  less,  by  incUning  to  one  extreme  or  the  other. 
Each  is  more  or  less  dull  and  dry.  This  unfortunate  state 
of  affairs  may  be  due  to  two  causes,  the  demand  for  examina- 
tions and  the  natural  disinclination  of  the  pupil  who  is  not 
a  born  reader.  The  ideal  way  is,  if  possible,  to  pitch  the 
young  reader  headlong  into  one  author,  then  into  another. 
But  we  cannot  all  be  so  treated.  With  all  our  love  for  books 
we  cannot  pretend  to  read  everything,  and  we  look  for 
guidance  along  the  pleasant  paths.  Miss  Thomson  is  one 
of  those  who  can  give  the  proper  guidance.  She  gives  a 
short,  attractive  view  of  the  whole  combining  chronology, 
an  account  of  the  personality  of  the  authors  and  discusses 
sanely  each  work  to  which  she  draws  our  notice.  She 
is  not  unduly  critical.  Wyatt,  Spenser,  and  Shake- 
speare may,  without  blame,  take  and  adapt,  each  for  his 
own  purpose,  Petrarch's  model  of  the  sonnet.  Each  mode 
is  seen  to  be  good  in  its  time  and  season.  We  are  not  led 
into  deep  arguments  as  to  Hamlet's  real  or  assumed  madness. 
A  few  common-sense  words  state  the  problem.  These  are 
only  samples  of  the  quiet  and  tolerant  ways  of  the  authoress. 
Illustrative  passages  are  chosen  and  are  goodly  tastes  of 
the  authors  chosen  to  represent  the  period.  They  are 
likely  to  tempt  the  reader  on  to  fuller  appreciation  of  the 
great'feast  of  English  Literature. 

Some  Reprints. 

Ivanhoe,  is.  6d.     A  Tale  of  Two  Cities,  is.  6d. — both  slightly 

condensed.     (Edward  Arnold.)     Old  Mortality,  is.  6d. 

Quentin     Durward,     2s.     (Blackie     and     Sons.)     The 

Talisman,   2S.     (Cambridge  University  Press.)     Tales 

from  Scottish  History,   is.  6d.     (G.   G.   Harrap.)     The 

White    Company — shortened — is.    6d.     (Longmans.) 

The  popularity  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  is  abundantly  testified 

by  the  excellent  editions  here  enumerated  ;    and,  although 

we  must   confess  to  a  liking  for  unmutilated  editions   of 

standard  books,  we  are  ready  to  admit  that  the  exigencies 

of  the  time-table  necessitate  some  cutting  down  if  the  books 

are  to  be  read  in  school.     In  the  instances  here  noted,  thj 
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work  seems  to  have  been  well  done.  We  are  glad  to  see 
that  the  historical  value  of  fiction  is  so  fully  recognised 
nowadays  as  to  include  Dickens  and  Conan  Doyle  in  the 
repertoire  of  school  texts  :  both  the  stories  selected  are 
admirable  for  their  purpose. 

The  Study  of  Plant  Life  for  Young  People.  By  M.  C.  Stopes. 
(The  De  La  More  Press.  2s.  6d.)  School  Gardening 
for  Little  Children.  By  Lucy  R.  Latter.  (Swan  Sonnen- 
schein.  2s.  6d.  nett.)  Plant  Life.  By  H.  F.  Jones. 
(Methuen.     35.  6d.) 

Botany  without  long  and  brain-worrying  names  is  indeed 
a  transformed  science,  so  it  is  pleasing  to  note  that  all  these 
books  bear  evidence  of  a  careful  appreciation  of  the  difh- 
culties  of  the  juvenile  mind  in  this  respect.  We  should 
be  inchned,  in  comparing  them,  to  yield  the  palm  to  the 
first-mentioned,  both  from  the  point  of  view  of  price  and 
of  attractiveness.  Much  will  depend  upon  the  help  of 
the  teacher  in  any  case,  so  we  beheve  in  not  using  too 
childish  language,  which  we  should  be  disposed  to  regard 
as  a  defect  of  Miss  Latter's  otherwise  excellent  little  treatise. 
Mr.  Jones's  manual  is  a  more  matter-of-fact  book  than 
either  of  the  others  :  as  a  scientific  composition  it  is  pro- 
bably the  best,  though  not  so  inviting  in  the  way  its  in- 
formation is  presented. 

Annals  of  the  Corinthian  F.  C.  By  B.  O.  Corbett.  (Long- 
mans.    5s.  nett.) 

A  capital  book  full  of  excellent  illustrations,  which  will 
be  hailed  with  joy  by  any  schoolboy  who  happens  to  be  a 
footballer.  Besides  the  history  of  the  club,  it  contains 
valuable  hints  on  how  to  play  the  game. 

Historic  Lives.  By  D.  L.  Maguire.  (Swan  Sonnenschein. 
6s.) 

History  which  is  not  exactly  history,  but  a  set  of  stories 
in  which  romance  and  archaeology  are  blended  with  dry 
fact,  is  certain  to  find  readers.  Miss  Maguire  has  deviated 
a  httle  from  the  familiar  path  of  educational  literature,  but 
the  pictures  that  she  draws  are  likely  to  leave  an  enduring 
remembrance  when  dates  have  grown  rusty  and  genealogies 
dim.  She  has  compiled  a  volume  that  can  confidently 
be  put  into  the  hands  of  a  young  reader  :  it  will  almost 
certainly  induce  him  to  ask  for  more,  which  is  the  best 
criterion  of  a  book's  interest. 

Heroes  of  European  History.  By  Louise  Creighton.  (Long- 
mans.     15.  6d.) 

It  is  not  an  easy  task  to  compress  the  story  of  Europe 
from  the  days  of  Miltiades  to  Bismarck  within  the  small 
Hmit  of  200  pages.  And  although  the  tendency  of  the  times 
is  to  introduce  young  people  to  historical  study  by  means 
of  the  biographies  of  the  leading  men,  we  are  not  altogether 
convinced  that  it  shows  the  development  of  nations  in  its 
true  perspective.  Be  that  as  it  may,  this  little  series  will 
supply  a  knowledge  of  important  people,  other  than  English, 
which  it  will  be  good  for  our  young  folk  to  possess. 

The  Magic  Whistle.  By  Frank  Nesbitt.  (Longmans. 
2s.  6d.  nett.) 

This  is  a  series  of  dramatic  sketches  which  will  be  useful 
to  those  who  engage  in  Christmas  theatricals  with  their 
pupils.  The  plays  are  brightly  written,  and  varied  with 
occasional  songs,  some~of  which  are  set  to  well-known  airs. 


Letters  to  a  Godchild.  Alice  Gardner,  (Edward  Arnold. 
2S.  6d.  nett.)  The  Apostle's  Creed.  Burn.  (Riving- 
tons.      is.  nett.) 

Two  useful  books  for  those  whose  business  it  is  to  pro- 
vide their  pupils  with  doctrinal  teaching.  The  former 
seeks  rather  to  be  suggestive  than  dogmatic,  while  the  latter 
book  (which  belongs  to  the  Oxford  Series  of  Church  text- 
books) contains  a  wonderful  amount  of  literary  informa- 
tion in  a  small  compass. 

The  New  Pupil.  By  Raymond  Jacberns.  (Macmillan 
and  Co.     2s.  Gd.) 

A  story  for  girls,  of  school  Ufe  :  would  make  an  accept- 
able prize  book,  as  it  is  well  got  up,  and  nicely  illustrated. 

Britain  Long  Ago.  By  E.  M.  Wilmot  Buxton.  (G.  G. 
Harrap  and  Co.      15.  6d.) 

This  is  an  excellent  book  for  young  children,  calculated 
to  give  them  a  taste  for  romance,  and  an  appetite  for  history 
in  its  more  solid  form.  The  stories  are  naturally  told, 
without  trace  of  pedantry,  and  the  illustrations  (which  are 
of  a  higher  order  than  usual)  round  off  an  excellent  little 
volume,  produced  at  a  marvellously  low  price. 

The  Romance  of  Empire.  By  Philip  Gibbs.  (Edward 
Arnold.     6s.) 

History  is  often  reproached  with  being  too  dull  for  general 
consumption,  and  many  eft'orts  have  been  made  to  lighten 
its  pages.  This  is  an  attempt  to  write  down  to  a  boy's 
level,  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  in  compiling  it  the  his- 
torian has  descended  a  long  way  from  his  pedestal  :  in  fact, 
there  is  just  a  suspicion  that  his  ambition  has  been  to 
kindle  the  Jingo  flame  in  the  hearts  of  his  young  fellow 
countrymen.  Notwithstanding,  he  has  produced  a  very 
readable  book. 

The  Last  of  the  Mohicans.  By  Fenimore  Cooper.  The  World 
of  Ice.  By  R.  M.  Ballantyne.  Blackie's^  School  and 
Home  Library,     is.  each. 

Two  excellent  reprints  of  excellent  boys'  books,  forming 
a  valuable  addition  to  a  delightful  series. 

Heath's  Practical  Spanish  Grammar.  By  E.  C.  Hills  and  J 
D.  M.  Ford.     (D.  C.  Heath  and  Co.     3s.) 

To  those  who  wish  to  learn  the  language  in  the  old- 
fashioned  style,  this  book  will  prove  a  very  effective  medium 
of  instruction.  The  object  kept  in  view  is  to  introduce 
the  learner  as  soon  as  possible  to  reading  Spanish,  and  so 
all  the  essential  parts  of  the  language  are  marshalled  com- 
pactly into  the  earliest  exercises.  There  is  a  good  deal  to 
be  said  for  this  method,  for  reading  purposes  :  for  those 
who  wish  to  talk  it  a  greater  amount  of  practice  in  the  oral 
parts  of  the  book  is  recommended.  America  has  tested 
it,  and  not  found  it  wanting,  so  it  is  not  unhkely  to  find 
friends  here. 

Spanish  Correspondence.  By  W.  N.  Cornet.  (Hirschfeldt 
Brothers.     2S.  nett.) 

This  is  the  sort  of  manual  that  will  appeal  to  those  who 
wish  to  learn  Spanish  for  commercial  purposes  :  it  will  be 
valuable  for  special  instruction  in  evening  classes,  but  it 
is  not  likely  to  be  seen  in  the  ordinary  way  in  schools. 
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Books  Received 

The  Bookman  Illustrated  History  of  English  Liieratme. 
By  T.  Seccombe  and  W.  Robertson  Nicoll.  2  volumes. 
Hodder  and  Stoughton.     15s.  net. 

Select  Epigrams  of  Martial.  Books  VII. -XII.  Edited 
by  R.  T.  Bridge.,  M.A.,  and  E.  D.  C.  Lake,  M.A.  xxxii 
+   128  pages.     Clarendon  Press.     35.  6aJ. 

Rhetoric  and  English  Composition.  By  G.  R.  Carpenter. 
XX  +  432  pages.     Macmillan.     4s.  6d.  nett. 

Elementary  Composition.  By  Dorothea  F.  Canfield  and 
G.  R.  Carpenter,  xviii  +  274  pages.  Macmillan.  2s. 
nett. 

Elementary  Problem  Papers.  By  C.  V.  Durell,  B.A. 
viii  +    120  pages.     Answers.     Edward  Arnold.     15.  6d. 

Introduction  to  Metallurgical  Chemistry.  By  J.  H. 
Stansbie,  B.A.  Second  Edition,  xii  +  252  pages. 
Edward  Arnold.     45.  6d. 

Graphs  :  or  the  Graphical  Representation  of  Algebraic 
Functions.  By  C.  H.  French,  M.A.,  and  G.  Osborn,  M.A. 
Second  Edition,  rewritten  and  enlarged,  viii  +  128 
pages.     Answers.     University  Tutorial  Press,     is.  6d. 

Jack  Hardy,  or  a  Hundred  Years  Ago.  By  Herbert 
Strang.  Illustrated  by  Wm.  Rainey,  R.I.  viii  +  232 
pages.     Hodder  and  Stoughton.     2S.  6d. 

Burke  :  On  the  Proposals  for  Peace  with  the  Regicide 
Directory  of  France.  Edited  by  F.  J.  C.  Hearnshaw, 
M.A.  xxxvi  +  96  pages.  University  Tutorial  Press. 
IS.  6d. 

Un  Episode  de  Guerre.  Par  H.  Beyle-Stendhal.  Edited 
by  W.  G.  Hartog,  B.A.  63  pages.  3  Illustrations. 
Rivington's  New  Intermediate  French  Texts.     15. 

Outline  Elementary  Atlas  of  Comparative  Geography. 
32  Outline  Maps.     G.  Pliihp  and  Son,  Ltd.     is. 

A  Complete  Course  of  Blackboard  Drawing.  Book  II. 
The  Principles  of  Draiuing  from  Nature.  By  E.  A.  Branch. 
44  pages.  Numerous  plates.  Ralph,  Holland  and  Co. 
IS.  gd.  nett. 

The  York  Poetry  Books.     Part  I.     96  pages.     Bell.     6d. 

Cobbett's  English  Grammar.  With  an  Introduction 
by  H.  L.  Stephen,  xviii  +  232  pages.  Clarendon  Press. 
2s.  6d.  nett. 

Cobbett's  Advice  to  Young  Men.  304  pages.  Clarendon 
Press.     2s.  6d.  nett. 

German  for  Beginners.  By  L.  Harcourt.  Part  II. 
Third  Edition,  revised  and  illustrated,  viii  +  218  pages. 
Whittaker.     2S.   nett. 

In  Statu  Pupillari.  viii  +  288  pages.  Sonnenschein. 
6s. 

Shakespeare's  King  Lear.  Edited  by  A.  V.  Houghton. 
10  Illustrations  by  G.  Browne,  xxiv  +  140  pages.  Swan 
Edition.     Longmans,     is. 

Shakespeare's  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream.  Edited 
by  J.  M.  IlifEe,  M.A.  10  Illustrations  by  C.  A.  Shepperson. 
xxviii   +    114  pages.     Swan  Edition.     Longmans,      is. 

A  Health  Reader.  By  C.  E.  Shelly,  M.A.,  M.D.,  and 
E.  Stenhouse,  B.Sc.  Book  I.  Illustrations,  vi  +  160 
pages.     Macmillan.     is. 

Introduction  to  the  Theory  of  Fourier's  Series  and  Integrals. 
By  H.  S.  Carslaw.     xx  + 434  pages.     Macmillan.     14s.  nett. 

Charles  Lamb,  Essays  and  Letters.  Edited  by  A.  Guth- 
kelch.  viii  +  152  pages.  Bell's  EngUsh  Texts  for 
Secondary  Schools,     is.  4d, 


Selections  frotn  Tennyson.  Tiresias  and  other  Poems. 
Edited  by  F.  J.  Rowe,  M.A.,  and  W.  T.  Webb,  M.A.  xxviii 
+   198  pages.     Macmillan.     2S.  6d. 

Le  Petit  Ravageot  Tire  des  Contes  du  Petit  Chdteau.  Par 
Jean  Mace.  Edited  by  F.  W.  Wilson,  Ph.D.  viii  +  87 
pages.     Siepmann's    Primary    French    Series.     Macmillan. 

IS. 

The  Manufacture  of  Light.  By  S.  P.  Thomson,  D.Sc. 
vi  +  68  pages.     Diagrams.     Macmillan:     is.  nett. 

The  Dedicated  Life.  An  Address  delivered  to  the 
Students  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh  on  January 
10,  1907.  By  the  Rt.  Hon.  R.  B.  Haldane,  K.C.,  &c. 
32  pages.     John  Murray. 

Peacham's  Compleat  Gentleman,  1634.  Edited  by  G.  S. 
Gordon,     xxxvi  +  262  pages.     Clarendon  Press.     5s.  nett. 

Philips's  Progressive  Atlas  of  Comparative  Geography. 
Edited  by  P.  H.  L'Estrange,  B.A.  172  maps  and  diagrams. 
Philip  and  Son,  Ltd.     2^-  6d.  nett. 

Scott's  The  Talisman.  Edited  by  W.  K.  Leask,  M.A. 
xvi  +   334  pages.     Blackie.     is.  6d. 

A  First  Greek  Course.  By  W.  H.  D.  Rouse,  Litt.D. 
viii   +    172  pages.     Blackie.     2S.  6d. 

Readings  in  English  History  from  Original  Sources.  Book 
I.  (B.C.  54 — A.D.  1 1 54.)  Edited  by  R.  B.  Morgan,  B.Litt. 
and  E.  J.  Bailey,  B.A.  134  pages.  Illustrations. 
Blackie.     2s. 

Elementary  Mathematics,  Algebra  and  Geometry.  By  A. 
Leighton,  M.A.  viii  +  296  pages.  Diagrams  and  Answers. 
Blackie.     2s. 

Heroes  of  the  European  Nations.  By  A.  R.  Hope  Mon- 
crieff.     vi  -f    194  pages.     Blackie.     is.  6d. 

A  Skeleton  German  Grammar.  By  H.  G.  Atkins,  M.A. 
viii   +  84  pages.     Third  Edition.     Blackie.     2s. 

The  Main  Tendencies  of  Victorian  Poetry.  By  A.  Smith, 
M.A.  xiv  +  208  pages.  The  St.  George  Press,  Ltd. 
5s.  nett. 

Practical  Trigonometry.  By  H.  C.  Playne,  M.A.,  and 
R.  C.  Fawdry,  M.A.  viii  +  156  +  11  pages.  Diagrams 
and  Answers.     Edward  Arnold.     2s.  6d. 

Arnold's  Lectures  Franfaises.  Books  I.  and  II.  Arranged 
and  in  Part  Written  by  Jetta  S.  Wolff.  Illustrations. 
Edward  Arnold.     Book  I.,  is.  ^d.  ;   Book  II.,  is.  6d. 

Vier  Kleine  Lustspiele.  Fiir  die  Jugend.  By  Kate 
Weber,     iv  +   104  pages.     Edward  Arnold,      is.  6d. 

Greek  Morality  in  Relation  to  Institutions.  By  W.  H.  S. 
Jones,  M.A.     x  +   186  pages.     Blackie.     5s.  nett. 

Damon  :  A  Manual  of  Greek  Iambic  Composition. 
By  J.  H.  WilUams,  M.A.,  and  W.  H.  D.  Rouse,  Litt.D. 
xii  4-  108  pages.     Blackie.     2s.  6d.  nett. 

A  Geography  of  Europe  and  the  British  Isles.  By  Lilias 
Mikoy.     200  pages.     Maps.     Blackie.     2s. 

The  Story  of  Robinson  Crusoe  in  Latin.  Adapted  by 
G.  F.  Goffeaux.  Edited  by  P.  A.  Barnett,  M.A-  xii  + 
118  pages.     Longmans.     2S. 

Technical  Electricity.  By  H.  T.  Davidge,  B.Sc,  and 
R.  W.  Hutchinson,  B.Sc.  x  +  502  pages.  Diagrams, 
University  Tutorial  Press,  4s.  6d. 

Multum  in  Paroo.  English,  6d.,  Latin,  6d.  Macmillan 
and  Bowes- 

Life  in  Ancient  Athens.  By  T.  G.  Tucker,  xiv  +  212 
pages.     Illustrations.     Macmillan.     5s. 
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EXERCISES 
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By  ARTHUR  SIDGWIGK,  M.A. 
A  FIRST  GREEK  WRITER.     Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

A  KE  Y,  for  the  use  of  Masters  only.     y.  2^d.  net,  post  free. 

INTRODUCTION    TO   GREEk'  PROSE  COMPOSI- 
TION.   With  Exercises.    Crown  8vo,  5s. 
A  KEY,  fur  the  use  of  Masters  only.     y.  ■^d.  net,  post  free. 

SCENES    FROM    GREEK    PLAYS.     Rugby  Edition. 

Abridged  and  Adapted  for  the  use  of  .Schools.    Fcap.  8vo,  is.  6d.  each. 
Aristophanes.— The  Clouds.    The  Frogs.    The  Knights.     Plutus. 
Euripides.  — IphigeniainTauris.  TheCyclops.  Ion.   Electra.  Alcestis. 

Bacchae.     Hecuba.     Medea. 

AN    INTRODUCTION    TO    GREEK    VERSE   COM- 
POSITION.   By  Arthur  Sidgwick,  M.A.,  and  F.  D.  MoRicE,  M.A. 
With  Exercises.     Crown  8vo,  5s. 
A  KEY,  for  the  use  of  Masters  only.     z^s.  Q\d.  net,  post  free. 

By  G.  G.  BRADLEY,  D.D.,  formerly  Dean  of  Westminster. 
AIDS  TO  WRITING  LATIN  PROSE.     Containing  144 

Exercises.    With  an  Introduction  comprising  Preliminary  Hints,  Direc- 
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Practice  and  Precept 

50a  Albemarle  Street,  W. 
February  28,  1907. 

The  suggested  programme  has  been  issued  for  the 
federal  conference  on  education  which  the  League 
of  the  Empire  is  organising  in  connection  with  the 
visit  of  the  Colonial  Premiers.  The  meetings  will 
last  from  May  24  till  June  i,  and  the  programme 
is  sufficiently  complex  to  call  forth  our  admiration 
for  the  confidence  of  the  promoters  in  thinking 
that  there  will  be  time  to  discuss  it  all.  We  are 
inchned  to  think  that  the  success  of  the  conference 
will  depend  in  a  large  measure  upon  the  careful 
consideration  of  the  prehminary  arrangements  ; 
so  we  are  glad  to  learn  that  the  main  work  of  the 
assembly  will  be  devoted  to  the  establishment  of 
broad  principles  of  co-operation  between  the  schools 
in  various  parts  of  the  King's  dominions,  leaving 
details  to  be  dealt  with  in  sectional  meetings. 
Educational  experts  who  come  from  the  ends  of 
the  earth  to  this  conference  are  not  likely  to  go 
away  again  without  having  had  their  say  in  the 
debates,  so  it  is  good  news  to  hear  that  the  discus- 


sion of  subordinate  topics  is  to  be  relegated  to  its 
proper  place. 

With  the  general  objects  of  the  conference  every- 
body interested  in  education  is  bound  to  agree  : 
nothing  can  be  better  than  an  exchange  of  views 
on  curricula  and  methods.  But  we  doubt  if  it 
will  be  wise  to  strive  after  any  semblance  of  rigid 
uniformity  between  the  different  parts  of  our 
Empire  ;  this  will  be  possible  only  to  a  very  limited 
extent.  The  conditions  of  life  vary  so  much  in 
different  places  that  local  considerations  necessarily 
affect  the  status  and  sphere  of  schools  :  we  need 
not  go  out  of  England  to  see  the  immense  difference 
between  an  education  obtained  in  a  small  out-of- 
the-way  village  and  in  a  densely  populated  and 
wealthy  to\vn.  For  this  reason  we  are  disposed  to 
doubt  the  efficacy  of  a  series  of  official  text-books, 
such  as  is  contemplated  as  one  of  the  first  works  of 
the  League.  But  with  the  proposed  levelhng  up 
of  standards  in  our  many  educational  systems,  the 
interchange  of  teachers  and  inspectors,  and  the 
promotion  of  some  method  of  co-operation  between 
schools  at  home  and  abroad  no  possible  objection 
can  be  found.  Without  any  disrepect  to  the  larger 
political  issues  that  are  supposed  to  be  involved 
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in'the  coming  conference,  \ve~venture  to  suggest 
that  there  is  sufficient  importance  in  the  subjects 
delineated  to  go  on  with. 


The  report  of  the  Teachers' Registration 'Council, 
which  has  just  been  issued,  is  a  lugubrious  document. 
It  is  the  manifesto   of  a  moribund  body,  whose 
existence  is  only  prolonged  from  day  to  day,  and 
whose  threatened  extinction  has  paralysed  all  its 
energies    for    some    time    past.     Registration    has 
practically  ceased,  and  one  of  the  plaintive  para- 
graphs of  the  report  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that 
unless  some  special  provision  is  made  before  the 
end  of  March,  the  funds  which  have  been  collected 
will  have  nobody  to  administer  them.     The  balance 
in   hand   at   present   amounts   to   something   over 
£4000,  and  column  B  contains  some  eleven  thousand 
names.     As  eleven  into  four  "  won't  go,"  as  the 
saying  is,  we  wonder  who  will  have  to  make  up  the 
deficiency   if   the   hard-earned   guineas   are   to   be 
returned    to    the    disbanded    army    of    secondary 
teachers  ?     The  register,  it  appears,  is  "  nobody's 
child,"  since  everybody  seems  desirous  of  shunting 
the  care  of  it  on  to  somebody  else's  shoulders.     The 
Board   of  Education   declares   that   it   will   try  to 
carry  out  any  satisfactory  scheme  of  registration 
that  commends  itself  to  the  teaching  profession  as 
a  whole :  the  Council  rejoins  that  it  is  really  the 
concern  of  the  Board  to  construct  a  scheme,  and 
that  "  the  goodwill  of  the  profession  at  large  will 
not  in  itself  suffice  to  ensure  that  a  reconstructed 
register  will  achieve  its  purpose."     And  so  the  dead- 
lock continues.     But  the  report  has  a  suggestion 
to  make,  nevertheless,  which  will  afford  a  jumping- 
off  place  for  future  discussion.     A  new  Professional 
Council  should  be  appointed,  responsible  for    the 
policy  as  well  as  the  administration  of  the  register  ; 
and  the  official  Hst  (in  a  single  column)  must  insist 
upon  a  high  quahfication,  both  academic  and  pro- 
fessional, and  should  record  the  name  and  type  of 
the  school  in  which  experience  has  been  gained,  as 
well  as  the  individual  qualifications  of  the  teacher. 
It  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that  the  lumping  together 
of  the  eighty  thousand  elementary  and  the  eleven 
thousand  secondary  teachers  will  not  do  :  some  new 
system  must  be  devised  for  sifting  the  grain  from 
the  chaff,  if  the  register  is  to  be  of  any  value.     The 
report  concludes  with  the  remark  that  "  the  working 
out '  of  these  questions  might  be  safely  left    to    a 
Professional  Council."     Let  us  hope  that  one  will 
be  appointed  soon. 


Cambridge,  in'^a  representative  sense,  has  done 
what  it  can  to  make  apology  for  the  disturbance 
of  Mr.  Keir  Hardie's  meeting  ;  but  it  would  be  idle 
to  deny  that  incidents  like  these  leave  a  bad  taste 
in  one's  mouth.  The  Universities  have  undoubtedly 
got  a  bad  name  for  partisanship  and  for  obstinate 
adherence  to  old-fashioned  methods  and  ideas  ;  but 
we  have  always  understood  that  they  boasted  of 
breeding  good  sportsmen.  This  claim  is  in  a  fair 
way  to  being  discredited  by  hooliganism  of  the  type 
that  was  practised  on  the  occasion  referred  to.  The 
more  unpopular  the  theme  the  more  patiently  it 
should  be  listened  to  by  University  undergraduates, 
who  are  presumably  in  residence  to  gain  knowledge 
upon  subjects  with  which  they  are  unacquainted. 
To  attempt  to  stifle  free  speech  is  a  poor  way  of 
showing  one's  intelligence  or  the  strength  of  one's 
cause.  We  must  not  forget  that  Oxford  has  not  an 
untarnished  record,  either  :  some  rowdies  once 
"  screwed  up  "  Michael  Davitt,  but  the  place  seems 
to  have  grown  more  sensible  lately  :  let  us  hope 
that  such  discreditable  practices  will  soon  become 
equally  rare  at  the  sister  University. 

The  appointment  of  Mr.  McKenna  to  the  place 
vacated  by  Mr.  Birrell  seems  to  have  called  forth 
general  approval,  and  the  newcomer  has  wasted 
no  time  in  getting  to  work.  It  seems  reasonable 
to  e.xpect  that  he  will  attempt  nothing  ambitious 
in  the  way  of  a  big  Education  Act,  though  we  hope 
that  the  report  is  correct  which  credits  him  with 
the  intention  of  reintroducing  the  non-contentious 
Part  II.  of  the  late  Bill.  He  will  probably  content 
himself  with  strengthening  the  administration,  and 
incidentally  relieving  the  grievance  of  the  passive 
resister.  Inasmuch  as  representative  men  of  all 
sects  have  expressed  approval  of  the  principle  of 
the  various  religious  bodies  paying  for  their  own 
particular  form  of  instruction,  there  ought  not  to  be 
much  trouble  about  the  alteration  of  the  law  so  as 
to  embody  that  reform.  Coming  to  changes  already 
formulated,  it  is  not  altogether  unreasonable  that  a 
separate  system  such  as  that  of  Wales  should  have  a 
separate  organisation.  W^e  are  inclined  to  doubt  its 
wisdom  from  the  point  of  view  of  efficiency  :  the 
general  impression  seems  to  be  that  education  in 
Wales  is  more  remarkable  for  quantity  than  quahty, 
and  that  its  association  with  the  English  system  has 
tended  in  the  past  to  raise  the  standard  all  round ; 
but  there  are  some  points  in  its  favour,  and  we  shall 
watch  the  development  with  interest.  As  to  the 
new  Technological  Institution  which  is  to  be  estab- 
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lished  at  South  Kensington,  we  agree  with  Mr. 
McKenna  that  it  is  time  something  else  was  done 
besides  discussing  the  right  of  London  University 
to  control  it.  Personal]}',  we  should  prefer  to  see 
it  independent  of  any  existing  body,  and  many 
others  have  the  same  opinion  ;  so  it  is  satisfactory 
to  learn  that  the  work  is  to  begin  forthwith,  and 
that  the  proprietorship  is  to  be  referred  later  to  a 
Royal  Commission. 

The  appeal  of  Cambridge  University  for  funds, 
which  will  probably  be  echoed  before  long  from 
Oxford,  is  nothing  to  be  surprised  at.  The  pinch 
of  poverty  has  been  felt  at  both  seats  of  learning 
for  some  time,  not  merely  in  connection  with  the 
efficient  carrjdng  on  of  existing  studies,  but  also 
with  the  claims  of  new  departments.  It  is  the 
fashion  to  revile  these  two  institutions  as  mediaeval, 
but  the  charge  is  based  on  ignorance  or  prejudice, 
or  both.  The  list  of  the  various  schools  of  stud}^ 
which  are  being  regularly  cared  for  at  both  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  puts  the  curricula  of  more  modem 
foundations  completely  into  the  shade  :  while  the 
fact  that  they  supply  nearly  all  the  professors  to 
the  newer  centres  of  University  education  speaks 
more  eloquently  in  their  favour  than  mere  verbal 
argument.  Their  chief  failing,  which  is  admitted 
on  all  hands,  is  that  they  have  not  come  down 
sufficiently  from  their  pedestal  to  bring  their  educa- 
tional facilities  (which  are  imdeniable)  within  the 
reach  of  those  who  are  really  poor.  To  acknowledge 
a  defect  in  one's  constitution  is  the  first  step  to 
amending  it,  so  it  is  at  least  something  that  this 
point  is  being  seriously  considered  by  those  who 
can  do  most  to  remove  the  reproach. 

Mr.  Haldane's  army  proposals  are  not  without 
interest  to  the  schoolmaster.  No  doubt  we  shall 
soon  notice  a  quickening  of  the  pulse  of  our  schools 
in  the  matter  of  cadet  corps  and  rifle  clubs,  with  or 
without  an  eye  to  the  supply  of  officers  which  it  is 
desired  to  stimulate.  We  are  disposed  to  think  that 
the  working  of  our  amateur  corps  will  need  rather 
drastic  alteration  before  we  can  count  upon  their 
providing  a  constant  and  trustworthy  supply  of 
officers.  The  training  obtained  at  school  or  the 
University  has  hitherto  not  been  taken  too  seriously  ; 
and  even  with  the  monetary  assistance  that  is 
offered,  we  are  afraid  that  the  prospect  of  being 
enrolled  as  a  supplementary  officer  will  hardly 
prove  as  attractive  to  our  young  business  men  as 
our  national  games.  But  as  an  alternative  to  con- 
scription we  welcome  the  experiment.  • 


The  Seamy  Side  of  Secondary 
Education 

I.  The  Boarding  System 

By  H.  M. 

The  process  of  evolution  by  which  the  headmaster  of 
many  a  local  grammar  school  has  developed  into  a  sort 
of  hotel-proprietor  on  a  small  scale,  is  wrapped  in  some 
obscurity  and  it  would  serve  no  useful  purpose  to 
unravel  it.  The  fact  remains.  It  may  be  confidently 
stated  that  in  go  per  cent,  of  such  schools  the 
headmaster  is  paid  («)  by  a  small  fixed  salary ;  (b)  by 
a  capitation  fee ;  (c)  by  whatever  profit  he  can  make  out 
of  boarders.  That  this  system  is  thoroughly  pernicious 
it  is  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  demonstrate. 

First  of  all  the  fixed  salary  is  usually  in  itself  ridicu- 
lously insufficient — possibly  ;{[ioo — practically  never 
more  than  ^f  150.  To  this  is  usually  added  the  free  use 
of  a  large  house  and  garden,  which  cost  to  keep  up 
almost  as  much  as  would  pay  the  rent  of  a  moderate- 
sized  house  quite  sufficient  for  the  headmaster  and 
liis  family.  Then  there  is  the  capitation  fee,  which  may 
be  anything  from  £1  to  £4,  more  often  nearer  the  smaller 
figure  than  the  larger.  Obviously,  therefore,  the  first 
necessity  for  the  energetic  headmaster  is  to  increase 
his  numbers.  To  this  course  he  is  driven  not  only 
by  the  economic  problem,  but  also  by  the  fact  that  a 
small  school  is  much  more  expensive  to  keep  up  than 
a  large  one.  Moreover,  every  one  worships  numbers. 
The  first  question  asked  about  a  school  is  not,  "Is  it 
doing  good  work  ?  "  but  "  How  are  the  numbers  ?  " 
Numbers  furnish  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  the  only 
criterion,  and  it  may  be  conceded  that  they  do  furnish 
a  rough-and-ready  guide  to  the  popularity  of  a  school. 
But  a  little  consideration  will  show  that  this  method  of 
appraising  work  rests  on  a  wrong  foundation.  A 
further  question  is  necessary  :  "  How  are  the  numbers 
obtained  ?  "  For  instance,  one  would  like  to  know  if 
the  fees  have  been  reduced,  if  they  are  below  the  normal 
standard,  if  there  is  a  large  proportion  of  scholarships 
or  free  places,  or  finally,  if  there  is  a  large  percentage  of 
boarders.  And  here,  if  a  digression  may  be  pardoned, 
one  would  like  to  expatiate  on  the  inconceivable  folly 
of  those  Charity  Commissioners  who  went  round  some 
twenty  years  ago  devising  schemes  for  the  smaller 
grammar  schools  and  who  almost  invariably  fixed  the  fees 
so  low  that  bankruptcy  could  be  the  only  result  for  any 
school  properly  administered.  Their  defence  was  usually 
that  the  locality  demanded  low  fees,  but  for  what  purpose 
were  the  commissioners  appointed  except  that  being 
experienced  men  they  could  acquaint  the  ignorant  and 
inexperienced  citizens  of  the  folly  of  attempting  to 
run  an  efficient  school  without  proper  fees  ?  At  any 
rate  they  weakly  yielded,  and  the  ruin  of  many  a  once- 
flourishing  institution  may  be  traced  to  their  efforts. 
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They  taught  people  that  scholars  could  be  educated 
dirt  cheap.  They  should  have  had  to  make  up  the 
deficiency. 

To  come  back  to  the  question  of  numbers.     Obviously 
they    must    be    obtained.     How  ?     Usually    the    local 
grammar  school  is  situated  in  the  less  populous  dis- 
tricts.    The    supply    of    day-boys    is    restricted.     An 
elementary  school  under  an  ambitious  headmaster  has 
pretensions  of  giving  higher  education.     That  in  itself 
would  not  matter  much,  but  as  a  small  fee  is  charged 
per  week   the   social   question   is   satisfactorily  solved 
and  the  local  tradesman,  relieved  that  his  children  will 
not  associate  with  the  raw  mechanic's  progeny  and 
feeling  the  pressure  of  the  education  rate,  does  not  see 
why  he  should  not  get  himself  the  benefit  of  the  rate 
he  pays.     Moreover,  he  distrusts  the  grammar  school. 
Deep  down  in  the  English  mind  is  a  suspicion  of  educa- 
tion which  is  almost  incurable.     Day-boys  then  will  not 
solve  the  problem.     Obviously,  recourse  must  be  had 
to  increasing  the  boarders.     Boarders  contrive  a  triple 
debt  to  pay.     They  augment  (possibly)  the  headmaster's 
remuneration,  they  increase  his  numbers  and  therefore 
his  reputation,  and  they  give  the  tone  to  the  school. 
The  last  remark  is  not  made  ironically.     Every  school 
is  better  for  a  stiffening  of  boarders.     They  come  more 
immediately   under  a  headmaster's   influence,  they  are 
usually  more  quickly  influenced  by  the  school  spirit, 
and  it  will  always  be  found  that  if  the  tone  of  a  school  is 
good  much   is   due   to   the   presence   of   the   boarding 
element.     But    unfortunately,    the    circle    from   which 
boarders  can  be  drawn  is  limited.     The  richer  classes 
will,  of  course,  send  their  sons  to  the  non-local  schools. 
The  poorer  classes  obviously  cannot  afford  any  boarding 
fees.     The  middle  classes  are  not  well  represented  in 
the    smaller    towns    and,    moreover,    with    that    social 
snobbishness  so  thoroughly  English,   often  prefer  the 
select  private  academy  where  the  education  does  not 
matter  so  long  as  the  "  society  "   is  exclusive.     Con- 
sequently as  each  headmaster  is  anxious  for  boarders, 
there  arises   an  insane  competition.     And  here  let  it 
be  at  once  admitted  that  a  headmaster's  motives  are 
usually  not  pecuniary  except  so  far  as  he  has,  out  of  his 
own  purse,  to  augment  the  miserable  salaries  of  his  staff 
or  to  keep  going  the  manifold  institutions  of  the  school 
or  to  lay  up  some  small  provision  for  that  unhonoured 
old  age  to  which,  being  a  layman,  he  is  doomed.     No, 
he  is  bound  in  self-defence  to  try  and  get  boarders. 
What  is  the  obvious  result  of  this  competition  ?     The 
fees  have  to  be  absurdly  low,  there  is  a  constant  tendency 
to  undercutting  and,  unfortunately,  they  are  regularly 
reduced.     Practically   in   many   cases   boys   are   taken 
for   whatever    their   parents    are    willing    to    pay.     Of 
course  there  are  deserving  boys  who  ought   to  have 
boarding  scholarships.     That  may  be  granted  at  once, 
but   it   may   be   stated  without   hesitation   that   most 
parents  of  boarding  scholars  are  able  to  pay  adequate 
fees.     No  one  can  blame  them  for  not  doing  so.     X 
hears  that  Y's  child  is  taken  at  a  reduced  rate.     Why 
should  not  he  have  the  same  privilege  ?     The  fees  at 
M^are  £5  a  year  lower  than  the  fees  at  N.      Five  pounds 


are"worth  saving  in  these  so-called  hard  times.  The  boy 
is  sent  to  M.  Hardly  ever  is  the  educational  efficiency 
or  inefficiency  a  factor  in  the  choice.  Res  milla  minoris 
constahit  patri  quam  fdius.  Cheapness  is  the  one  de- 
sideratum. The  people  love  to  have  it  so  and  so  it  must 
be.  From  every  school  platform  on  prize-day  the 
same  pompous  platitudes  roll  forth — the  position  of  a 
teacher  is  extolled,  his  influence  on  the  future  generation 
is  insisted  upon,  the  condition  of  the  school  is  perfect, 
the  pupils  are  enjoined  to  take  advantage  of  their 
unparalleled  opportunities  and  the  parents  are  advised 
to  keep  their  sons  longer  at  school — a  maxim  to  which 
they  pay  as  much  heed  as  to  the  precession  of  the  equi- 
noxes. Meanwhfle  frobitas  laudator  et  alget,  and  the 
boarding-house  proprietor,  after  the  last  pupil  has  been 
restored  to  his  admiring  family,  feels  ruefully  in  his 
empty  pocket  and  wonders  if  he  can  afford  for  himself 
and  his  overworked  wife  and  family  that  long-looked- 
for  holiday  away  from  the  hateful  sight  of  his  "  hotel." 

It  is  not  necessary  here  to  insist  on  the  inevitable 
degradation  to  which  a  headmaster  is  subject  under 
such  a  system.  His  influence  rapidly  diminishes,  he  is 
often  crushed  by  the  terrible  anxiety  of  the  position, 
and  his  work  is  obviously  hindered  at  every  step.  The 
parent  is  and  remains  master  of  the  situation  and  can 
impose  what  terms  he  wUl. 

This  is  the  great  evil  of  the  system.  That  there  are 
some  advantages  may  at  once  be  conceded,  but  the 
purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  point  out  the  ineradicable 
falsity  of  the  custom.     Is  there  a  remedy  ? 

There  is  one  made  to  the  hand.  If  the  day-boys' 
fees  cannot  be  increased  (thanks  to  those  too-charitable 
Charity  Commissioners),  then  the  county  authority  must 
take  over  the  school  and  be  responsible  for  its  main- 
tenance. Fortunately  many  county  authorities  are 
now  pursuing  an  enlightened  course  and  the  steady 
pressure  of  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  will  cause  a 
rise  in  the  salaries  of  all  teachers.  Either  the  State 
or  the  parent  must  pay  for  education  or  the  cost  must 
be  divided.  At  present  we  are  halting  between  two 
opinions  and  education  and  the  teacher  suffers. 

Finally  the  headmaster  should  be  paid  a  proper  fixed 
salary,  all  capitation  fees  should  be  abolished  (pace 
the  Board  of  Education),  the  assistant  masters  should 
be  wefl  remunerated  on  a  fixed  scale,  and  most  important 
of  all,  all  fees,  day  and  boarding,  should  be  fixed  by  the 
governors  and  paid  to  a  clerk  appointed  by  them. 
This  is  a  perfectly  feasible  system  and  one  that  is  already 
in  operation  in  some  schools. 


A  COMPARISON  of  the  numbers  of  men  in  residence  at  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  this  year  shows  a  considerable  preponderance 
in  favour  of  the  latter,  which  very  nearly  reaches  4000  as  con- 
trasted with  O.xford's  total  of  2750.  Trinity,  Cambridge,  is 
easily  first  with  a  roll  of  783  ;  New  College,  which  is  at  the  top 
of  the  tree  at  O.xford,  would  only  rank  about  eighth  if  the  two 
lists  were  amalgamated.  The  numbers  at  Cambridge  seem  to 
be  largely  inflated  by  graduates,  who  comprise  about  one-third 
of  the  whole  number — a  much  larger  proportion  than  is  the  case 
at  O.xford. 
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Trinity  College,  Dublin — and 
its  Royal  Commission 

By  X 

Tx  an  article  in^ourDecember  number  on  the  Appendix 
"to  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Trinity 
College,  we  indicated  the  lines  University  reform  in 
Ireland  should  take,  as  far  as  Trinity  College  itself  was 
concerned.  The  recommendations  of  the  Commission, 
which  have  recently  been  issued,  are  in  entire  accord 
with  the  conclusions  we  an'ived  at.  They  cover  a  very 
wide  survey,  and  v/e  recommend  the  Report  to  the  careful 
perusal  of  all  interested  in  higher  education,  not  only 
in  Ireland,  but  in  Greater  Britain  itself. 

We  had  hoped  that  the  recommendations  of  the 
Commission  would  receive  the  dehberate  consideration 
■of  the  Government,  before  any  pronouncement  of  its 
policy  would  be  made  known.  But  with  a  haste,  which 
can  only  be  described  as  indecent,  Mr.  Bryce  rushed 
into  publicity  on  the  very  eve  of  his  departure  from 
Ireland ;  and  before  the  printer's  ink  was  even  dry  on 
the  Report,  a  couple  of  poorly  represented  deputations 
■were  quickly  summoned  together,  and  he  launched  his 
scheme,  which  had  been  prepared  beforehand,  and  left 
his  successor,  Mr.  Birrell,  the  task  of  making  the  best 
of  as  iU-conditioned,  ill-considered  a  policy  as  the  wit 
of  man  could  devise.  It  shows  that  the  appointment 
of  the  Commission  was  a  mere  farce ;  and  it  is  nothing 
short  of  a  public  scandal  that,  the  results  of  the  time  and 
labour  of  such  men  as  served  on  it  should  be  thus 
ignored.  No  man  of  weight  and  standing  will  in  future 
give  his  services  to  the  pubhc  in  such  inquiries,  if  this 
pernicious  example  is  to  be  followed.  How  a  man  of 
Mr.  Bryce's  academic  standing  could  lend  himself  to 
such  an  act  of  discourtesy,  and  deliver  such  a  pronounce- 
ment in  the  face  of  the  evidence  and  arguments  against 
it,  passes  our  comprehension.  It  totally  ignores  the 
mterests  and  opinions  of  the  gi-eat  institution  most 
nearly  concerned,  namely,  Trinity  College.  While  so 
far  from  settling  the  question  of  University  education 
in  Ireland,  it  wiU  plunge  the  country  into  greater  dis- 
content than  it  is  in  at  present,  for  another  generation 
at  least,  and  do  irreparable  mischief  to  scholarship, 
culture  and  learning  in  the  sister  island. 

Sir  Edward  Fry,  Sir  Arthur  Rucker  and  Mr.  S.  H. 
Butcher  are  entirely  agreed,  against  either  a  federal 
scheme,  or  a  second  college  (Roman  Catholic)  under 
the  University  of  Dublin.  Sir  Thomas  Raleigh  is  the 
only  English  member  of  the  Commission  who  is  in 
favour  of  a  scheme  for  the  federation  of  the  colleges  ; 
■while  Mr.  Jackson,  though  formally  signing  the  re- 
commendations for  such,  qualifies  his  assent  in  a  sub- 
sequent note,  in  which  he  states  the  reasons  that,  he 
says,  "  makes  me  hesitate  to  recommend  immediate 
legislation  with  a  vievv  to  the  reconstruction  of  the 
University  of  Dubhn  in  the  proposed  manner."  All 
those  v/ho  would  have  to  work  under  it  are  hostile  to 
the  scheme,  as  Mr."Jackson  states.     Is  not  this  sufficient. 


were  there  no  other  reasons,  whylt  should  notTbe  carried 
out  ?  Statesmen  may  well  pause  before  they  embark 
on  an  enterprise  that  is  doomed  to  failure,  as  Mr.'  Bryce's 
scheme  of  federation  undoubtedly  is.  ^  V." 

The  plan,  in  brief,  is  to  create  a  Union  of  Colleges — 
Trinity,  the  Queen's  Colleges  of  Belfast  and  Cork,  and 
a  new  Roman  Catholic  College  in  Dublin,  with  other, 
institutions,  such  as  Ecclesiastical  Seminaries  afterwards 
to  be  affiliated,  under  the  one  University  of  Dublin. 
All  the  past  graduates  of  the  Royal  University,  now  to 
be  abolished  after  an  ill-starred  career,  are  at  once  to 
become  graduates  of  Dublin ;  and  in  whatever  voice 
they  may  have  in  its  affairs,  rivalry  \vill  at  once  spring 
up  between  the  old  order  and  the  new.  How  serious 
that  rivalry  may  become,  can  be  judged  by  the  fact  that 
the  new  order  numbers  some  four  thousand  graduates. 
The  objections  to  the  whole  scheme  thus  lie  on  the  face 
of  it.  The  principle  of  a  Federal  University  has  been  tried 
in  the  balance  in  Ireland,  and  in  England  with  the  Victoria 
University,  and  found  wanting,  and  has  been  abandoned. 
Why  Ireland  should  again  be  chosen  as  the  field  for  an- 
other such  experiment  we  cannot  understand.  If  such  a 
scheme  cannot  stand  the  test  of  trial  with  institutions 
of  the  same  age,  c'naracter  and  ideals,  how  can  it  possibly 
succeed  when  a  college  of  three  hundred  years'  successful 
record  is  harnessed  to  institutions  of  recent  growth,  and 
an  infant  one  in  swaddling  clothes  ?  Differing  thus, 
and  differing  in  ideals,  with  no  one  possible  interest  in 
common,  the  scheme  is  doomed  to  end  in  failure.  With 
bodies  so  incongruous  there  can  be  no  harmony ;  it  is 
a  union  rooted  in  disunion,  from  which  nothing  good 
or  profitable  can  come.  What  would  the  graduates  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  say  to  being  massed  into  a 
great  democracy  embracing  the  graduates  of  London, 
Durham,  Liverpool  and  Birmingham  ?  In  any  parlia- 
mentary scheme  of  University  reform  worthy  of  the 
name,  the  idea  should  be  to  level  up  instead  of  down. 
Trinity  College  will  be  dragged  down  from  her  high 
place,  without  any  compensating  advantages  to  the 
other  colleges  in  the  matter  of  levelling  up ;  and  this  is 
not  statesmanship,  but  destructive  legislation  of  the 
worst  type. 

Mr.  Bryce's  whole  scheme  simply  bristles  with  im- 
possibilities, difficulties  and  absurdities.  The  chief  of 
all  is,  perhaps,  in  the  constitution  and  powers  of  the 
governing  body  of  the  new  University.  All  the  colleges 
will  be  represented  on  it,  and  a  minority  is  to  be  appointed 
by  the  Crown.  Those  who  know  Ireland,  will  know  only 
too  well  what  the  constitution  of  such  a  body  will  be. 
The  majority,  in  the  first  place,  will  be  Roman  Catholics  ; 
and  political  and  religious  considerations  will  decide  the 
appointments  made  by  the  Crown,  as  they  do  on  all  the 
pubhc  boards  in  that  country  at  this  moment.  The 
governing  body  "is  to  govern,  to  control  and  direct 
the  examinations,  to  appoint  the  University  professors 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Crown."  That  any 
appointments  to  such  complete  control  of  a  University 
should  be  made,  on  any  grounds  except  those  of  academic 
merit,  is  an  outrageous  proposition,  and  cannot  be  too 
strongly    condemned.     Freedom    of    thought,    freedom 
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of  utterance  and  freedom  of  publication  are  essential 
to  the  maintenance  of  a  stimulating  atmosphere  in  any 
University  college  worthy  of  the  name.     There  must  be 
no  shackles  or  restrictions  put  upon  the  free  pursuit 
of   truth ;    but   the   freedom   cannot   exist   where  the 
Roman  Catholic  ecclesiastic  has  the  power  to  censure 
or  condemn.     Let  the   governing    body  be  established, 
as  Mr.  Bryce  proposes,  and  censure  awaits  the  Fellows 
and  Professors  of  Trinity  College,  if  they  maintain  their 
freedom  of   utterance  as  has  been  their  wont.     In  all 
seriousness  we  ask.  Is  every  examination  paper  that  is 
set  to  be  subject  to  a  censorship,  and  are  the  lectures 
to  be  delivered  from  a  manuscript  \A-hich  has  previously 
received  the  approval  of  a  Roman  Catholic  Dean  of 
Studies  ?     For  it  may  come  to  this,  as  in  all  matters 
concerning  faith  and  morals,  the  voice  even  of  one 
ecclesiastic  is  supreme,  and  he  carries  the  support  of  the 
lay  colleagues  with    him.     Most    of    the    Fellows    and 
Professors   of  Trinity  College,  at  the  present   moment, 
were  condemned  a  year  ago  by  Dr.  Hogan,  of  Maynooth, 
as    teachers    of    Roman    Catholic  students.     Under  a 
Senate,  where  mediaeval  ideas  would  prevail,  a  Salmon, 
a  ]\Iahaffy,  a  Tyrrell,   and  a  Dowden  would  have  no 
place.     It  is  hard  to  realise  that  in  the  twentieth  century, 
a    responsible    member    of    any    Government    of    this 
Kingdom  would    arise    and    propose    setting   back    the 
hands  of  the   clock  to  the   Middle  Ages.     Sand-blind, 
indeed,  Mr.  Bryce  is,  when  he  further  proposes  that  the 
New  College,  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
hierarchy,  is  to  have  no  tests.     If  there  is  one  thing 
more  than  another  upon  which  the  body  of    bishops 
have  been  persistently  consistent  in  declaring,  in  season 
and  out  of  season,  it  is  that  the  religious  principle  of 
the  students  of  their  faith  are  to  be  fuUy  safeguarded. 
Are  they  then  suddenly  prepared  to  put  them  under  the 
tuition  of  those  who  are  not  safe  ?     And  if  not,  what  is  this 
but  a  test  ?     Mr.  Bryce  says  you  cannot  have  Protestant 
mathematics   and   Roman   Catholic  mathematics.     Did 
he   not   know   full  well   that   Dr.    Salmon's  theological 
works  would  condemn  him  as  a  teacher  of  mathematics 
to    Roman     Catholic     students,     notwithstanding     his 
universal    fame    in    that    field  ?     The   Roman   Catholic 
hierarchy  know  their  own  mind  in  these  matters ;  and, 
to  their  credit  be  it  said,  they  do  not  hide  their  views, 
but  proclaim  them  from  the  housetops.     It  is  linguistic 
jugglery  to  try  and  put  the  case  otherwise ;  and  men 
will  be  much  to  blame  if  they  allow  their  senses  to  be 
lulled  by  such  sounding  brass  or  tinkling  cymbal. 

Mr.  Bryce  further  amicably  hopes  that  the  students 
of  the  colleges  will  be  brought  together  in  more  friendly 
contact  by  the  federal  scheme.  There  will  be  rivalry 
from  top  to  bottom  throughout  the  whole  colleges,  down 
to  the  porters  that  serve  on  the  gates.  How  can  the 
students  of  Dublin,  Belfast  and  Cork  be  brought  into 
friendly  contact  by  a  scheme  of  federation  ?  This  can 
only  exist  with  any  degree  of  success  among  the  students 
of  each  college  as  they  exist  at  present,  and  anything 
more  is  an  "  airy  nothing."  He  says  the  students  should 
be  taught  by  men  of  different  creeds.  They  are  at 
present,  especially  in  Trinity  College,  as  Mr.  Bryce  very 
well  knew ;    and  that  more  Roman  Catholics  are  not 


there  to  receive  the  liberal  education  it  offers,  is  due  to 
the  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy,  as  has  been  pointed  out 
already  in  these  pages.  To  perpetrate  so  great  a 
betrayal  on  a  great  and  noble  institution  as  Trinity 
College,  and  to  have  it  defended  by  such  transparent 
catch  phrases,  is  an  insult  to  the  intelligence  of  all 
thinking  men.  The  whole  scheme  is  one  of  political 
expediency  ;  for  the  Government  deserve  well  to  reward 
the  Nationalists  for  their  support  in  Parliament  since 
the  Liberals  returned  to  office.  So  far  there  has  been 
no  authoritative  pronouncement  on  the  part  of  the 
Irish  members,  Mr.  Redmond  wisely  waiting  until  he 
sees  the  Bill.  The  Roman  Catholic  bishops  have  not 
yet  spoken  ;  but  with  the  exception  of  Archbishop  Walsh 
they  are  against  such  a  settlement  of  the  question. 
Trinity  College  and  the  Queen's  Colleges  are  unwilling 
to  enter  such  an  alliance.  The  first  has  spoken  with 
the  unanimous  voice  of  its  Senate  against  the  proposal, 
but  it  is  in  no  way  averse  to  a  settlement  of  the  claims 
of  the  Roman  Catholics  for  a  higher  education.  At  the 
meeting  of  the  Senate  Mr.  Bryce's  scheme  was  subjected 
to  the  closest  and  severest  criticism ;  and  we  have 
seldom,  if  ever,  read  a  more  destructive  analysis  of  the 
speech  of  a  public  man  on  any  great  question.  Mr. 
BiiTeU  is  indeed  to  be  pitied  in  the  task  of  collecting 
together  the  shreds  left  of  the  University  garment,  and 
in  patching  them  into  some  semblance  of  shape  to  cover 
the  corporate  body  of  this  New  University  of  Lagado, 
an  institution  for  which  it  is  eminently  fitted. 

Trinity  College  is  determined  to  defend  her  rights  and 
liberties,  and  in  so  doing  she  is  defending  the  rights- 
and  liberties  of  all  free  institutions  within  the  United 
Kingdom.  If  she  is  robbed  of  her  freedom  in  the 
pursuit  of  truth  and  knowledge,  and  is  degraded  to  the 
level  of  a  provincial  college,  and  is  subject  to  the  control 
of  a  hybrid  Senate,  where  ecclesiastical  influences  will  pre- 
vail, there  is  nothing  to  stay  the  hands  of  the  destroyer 
in  attempting  a  similar  outrage  on  the  ancient  seats  of 
learning  in  Great  Britain.  She  looks  to  them  in  her 
hour  of  danger  for  that  loyal  support  which  they  are 
sure  to  give,  for  her  cause  is  theirs.  The  ties  that  bind 
them  are  not  of  yesterdaj',  but  date  from  her  foundation  ; 
for  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  this  was  due  to  Henry 
Ussher  and  Luke  Challoner,  Oxford  and  Cambridge  men. 

The  Board  of  Education  have  just  issued  a  list  of  twenty- 
five  holidajf  courses  which  will  be  held  on  the  Continent 
at  different  times  during  the  present  year,  but  mostly 
in  the  summer  months.  Six  of  the  courses  are  in  Germany, 
viz.,  Greifswald,  Jena,  Konigsberg,  Marburg.  Neuwied 
and  Salzburg  ;  four  in  Switzerland,  viz.,  Geneva,  Lausanne, 
Neuchutcl  and  Bern  ;  one  in  Spain,  viz.,  Santander  ;  and 
the  re.'-t  in  France,  viz.,  Besan9on,  Dijon,  Grenoble.  Kancy, 
Boulogne-sur-Mer,  St.  Ser\'an,  St.  Malo,  Paris,  Tours,  Hon- 
fleur,  Bayeux,  Granville,  Caen,  Lisieux  and  Villerville. 
The  paper  issued  by  the  Board  of  Education  gives  the  date 
of  each  course,  the  fees,  return  fares  from  London,  lowest 
cost  of  boarding,  principal  subjects  of  instruction,  address 
of  Local  Secretary,  and  other  details  of  importance  to 
intending  students.  Copies  of  the  paper  can  be  obtained 
free  on  application  to  the  Board  of  Education  Library^ 
St.  Stephen's  House,  Cannon  Row,  London,  S.W. 
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Continuation  Education 

By  B.  Lasker 

The  Prussian  State  Department  of  Industry  has  issued, 
after  the  first  year  of  its  existence,  a  report  on  the 
educational  institutions  under  its  auspices  which  must 
be  regarded  as  a  unique  contribution  to  the  discussion 
of  technical  and  general  continuation  education.  The 
report  contains  a  wealth  of  statistics,  of  curricula,  of 
historical  information  on  the  growth  of  industrial  training, 
of  instructions  to  teaching  staffs,  and  of  financial  schemes 
for  the  support  of  continuation  schools,  which  will  not 
fail  to  excite  the  greatest  interest  among  those  who  are 
most  closely  concerned.  But  for  teachers  generally, 
too,  who,  guided  by  an  intelligent  interest  in  the  problems 
of  social  economy,  wish  to  inform  themselves  on  the 
relation  between  industrial  efficiency  and  education, 
the  volume  brings  an  accumulation  of  facts  which 
cannot  be  ignored  in  serious  argument  for  or  against 
any  particular  form  of  continuation  schooling. 

Although  charged  with  the  promotion  of  industry 
generally,  the  department  has  recognised  from  its 
beginning  that  the  question  of  industrial  advancement 
is  principally  an  educational  one,  and  has,  consequently, 
directed  its  first  efforts  to  an  inquiry  into  the  condition 
of  industrial,  commercial,  and  technical  training  in 
the  kingdom. 

In  a  historical  sketch,  the  Prussian  system  of  continua- 
tion schools  is  traced  to  beginnings  in  the  middle  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  The  first  Ministerial  decrees 
on  the  subject  date  from  the  years  1844  and  1846. 
But  the  conceptions  of  the  purpose  and  scope  of  these 
institutions  were  still  so  vague  at  that  time,  that,  whilst 
some  communities  and  trading  corporations  spent 
considerable  amounts  on  the  support  of  schools  which 
would  enable  workers  to  supplement  and  renew  the 
knowledge  acquired  at  school,  others  were  satisfied  with 
activities  which  strike  the  modern  mind  as  amusingly 
inadequate.  Thus,  a  Government  report  of  the  year 
1848  states :  "  The  permanence  of  the  continuation 
school  in  the  town  of  Berleburg  has  been  secured  by  the 
undertaking  of  his  Highness  the  Prince  of  Sayn-Wittgen- 
stein  to  give  an  annual  concert  on  its  behcdf." 

The  difficulty  of  ensuring  regular  attendances  at  the 
schools  without  making  them  compulsory  was  early 
realised  by  the  educational  authorities  of  Treves,  whose 
compulsory  and  voluntary  continuation  schools  now 
rank  among  the  most  successful  in  the  German  Empire. 
"  We  are  obliged  again  to  express  our  view,"  they 
reported  in  1848,  "  that  there  is  no  hope  for  a  more 
general  support  of  the  continuation  schools,  as  long  as 
their  attendance  remains  voluntary." 

It  was  during  the  great  years  of  national  emancipa- 
tion, from  1866  to  1870,  that  this  educational  move- 
ment received  a  new  stimulus  in  Prussia.  Power  of 
making  the  attendance  at  continuation  schools  compul- 
sory was  conferred  on  the  local  authorities  in  1869 ;  and 
in  1874  the  Prussian  Ministry  of  Education  included  for 
the  first  timie  in  its  budget  a  grant  of  Mi42,i40 
(£7000)  to  compulsory  continuation  schools.     In  1905 


the  State'  expenditure  on  the  same  class  of  schools 
amounted  to  M2,48o,ooo  (£121,700).  It  is  natural 
that  the  exclusion  of  voluntary  schools  from  the  benefit 
of  State  subventions  had  the  effect  of  inducing  more 
and  more  local  authorities  to  make  compulsory  attend- 
ance a  feature  of  their  system  of  continuation  schools. 
The  enormous  growth  of  compulsory  continuation 
education  in  Prussia  during  the  last  decade  is  illustrated 
by  a  comparison  of  the  number  of  schools  in  1894 
and  in  1904.  >:\Vhilst,  in  the  former  year,  472  of  a 
total  of  761  schools  had  made  attendance  compulsory, 
in  1904,"  1183  oijL  total  of  1290  had  accepted  this 
condition. 

But  the  Prussian  educational  authorities  have  never 
forgotten  that  the  compulsory  attendance  at  classes 
for  the  first  two  or  three  years  after  leaving  the  elemen- 
tary school  does  not  completely  solve  the  problem  of 
industrial  training.  The  work  of  the  obligatory  classes 
is  regarded  as  a  minimum  allowance  of  adult  education, 
which  it  is  essential  to  supplement  by  a  complex  system 
of  voluntary  courses,  both  in  technical  and  general 
subjects,  for  those  students  who  desire  a  further  exten- 
sion of  their  knowledge.  Thus,  we  find  that  in  some 
of  the  towns  where  the  system  of  compulsory  attendance 
is  most  complete,  there  are,  at  the  same  time,  well- 
attended  voluntary  classes  on  a  marvellous  variety  of 
subjects.     -  -••' 

The  report  is  intended  only  as  an  introductory  state- 
ment for  a  full  discussion  of  many  questions  connected 
with  the  problem  of  adult  education,  which  is  promised 
for  forthcoming  publications  of  the  department.  Yet 
the  official  position  regarding  many  important  matters 
is  foreshadowed  in  the  various  sections  of  the  volume 
and  in  many  of  the  Ministerial  decrees  and  circular 
letters  to  local  authorities  reproduced  therein.  There 
can  be  no  doubt,  for  instance,  that  the  Prussian  Govern- 
ment considers  the  compulsory  attendance  at  the  lower 
grades  of  the  continuation  schools  essential  to  their 
success.  It  is  also  clear  that  the  Government  tries  to 
exercise  its  educational  power  in  the  definite  encourage- 
ment of  certain  trades  and  industries,  and  the  discourage- 
ment of  others.  With  regard  to  home  industries,  for 
instance,  which  have  come  in  for  much  criticism  of  late, 
the  teaching  of  simple  and  unremunerative  home  crafts 
is  discouraged  in  all  but  industrially  backward  districts, 
where  they  cannot  be  easily  replaced  by  economically 
more  advantageous  occupations.  With  regard  to  female 
employment,  to  quote  another  instance,  no  effort  is 
spared  to  encourage  training  in  the  domestic  arts  and 
in  some  trades  which  are  not  conducive  to  physical 
hardships,  while  no  technical  classes  at  aU  seem  to  be 
provided  for  women  working  in  factories.  In  ah  the 
trades  which  bring  the  possibility  of  original  design  within 
the  scope  of  those  engaged  in  them,  a  vigorous  attempt 
is  made  to  supply  the  students  with  an  elementary 
notion  of  good  taste. 

If  one  may  judge  from  these  instances,  and  from  many 
other  indications  of  which  the  report  is  full,  it  appears 
that  the  Prussian  Government  aims  at  nothing  less  than 
the  exercise  of  a  deliberate  educational  influence,  along 
with  its  wise,  social  legislation,  on  industrial  conditions 
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which  in  less  advanced  countries  are  still  left  almost 
entirely  outside  the  scope  of  State  interference.  If, 
in  our  own  country,  we  wish  to  see  established  a  sounder 
system  of  apprenticeship  and  an  adjustment  of  the 
labour  market  to  the  social  needs,  the  study  of  foreign 
methods  must  be  considered  imperative. 


Common  Room  Papers 

I.   On  Some  Headmasters 

By  Emeritus 

It  is  the  especial  privilege  of  the  assistant  master  to 
be  able  to  estimate  and  criticise  his  chief.  "  Conscious 
as  we  are  " — we  might  adapt  Justice  Bowen's  famous 
mot — "  of  our  Headmasters'  imperfections."  And  one 
sometimes  feels  that  this  freedom  to  criticise  may  even 
be  sufficient  compensation  to  those  Outlanders  of 
Education  for  their  other  disabilities,  their  subordination 
to  caprice,  for  example  ;  their  so  frequently  bewailed 
insecurity  of  tenure  ;  last,  and  chiefest,  their  ridiculous 
remuneration  that  debars  them  from  the  pleasures 
to  be  derived  from  motor-cars,  voyages  in  the  good 
ship  Argonaut,  clerical  prestige  and  other  forms  of 
archididascalic  self-satisfaction. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  pass  in  review  one  or  two 
.more  or  less  familiar  types. 

First,  that  vanishing  race  of  dignified  pedagogues, 
■clerics  to  a  man,  with  "  front  of  Jove  himself,"  equipped 
for  their  posts  by  the  possession  of  a  little  dogmatic 
Christianity  and  a  large  faculty  for  compromise ; 
compromise,  be  it  remembered,  when  dealing  with 
such  unyielding  factors  as  school  councils  or  ecclesi- 
astical superiors  or  influential  parents  ;  for  compromise 
to  mere  boys  or  mere  ushers  were  but  another  name 
for  weakness  or  liberalism.  Such  are,  as  a  rule,  past 
masters  in  the  gentle  arts  of  pompous  self-advertisement : 
they  would,  we  fancy,  bulk  largely  at  headmasters' 
conferences,  bodies  which  in  themselves  constitute 
the  horizon  of  their  professional  aims.  Yet  there  is 
no  call  to  find  fault  with  such  complacency  ;  a  bishop 
with  nothing  but  curates  surrounding  him  would  need 
a  stronger  head  than  is  possessed  by  many  school- 
masters if  he  is  to  avoid  some  such  mental  inflation  as 
is  supposed  to  possess  the  German  Emperor,  for  instance. 
It  is  the  system,  not  the  individual,  that  is  at  fault, 
if  fault  it  be.  They  are,  after  all,  only  human,  most 
of  them  ;  many  are  not  even  philosophers  ;  so  what 
can  one  expect  ?  The  strange  and  incredible  thing  about 
them  is  that  they  were  once  schoolboys,  we  suppose  ; 
but  into  what  schoolboy  category  to  place  them  ? 

I  knew  one  such  who  was  a  literal  terror,  a  (jio^os, 
■a  very  bugbear  to  the  younger  boys  of  a  great  and 
•historic  school.  Some  of  his  less  appreciative  victims 
have  assured  me  that  their  earhest  conception  of  a 
personal  devil  was  suggested  to  their  tender  imagination 
by    that    distinguished   cleric.     He    would    mount__^the 


pulpit  in  chapel  and.Twith  the  grimmest  and  stoniest 
of  stares — he  was  not  a  beautiful  man — prolonged,  if 
you  liked,  for  well  over  a  minute,  he  would  command 
an  entire,  pin-dropping  silence.  Great  disciplinarian 
as  he  was,  however,  he  failed  only  in  this,  that  he  was  a 
bully.  In  the  comparative  seclusion  of  that  particular 
school  life  this  did  not  involve  him  in  such  odious 
difficulties  as  would  have  arisen  had  he  been  so  situated 
that  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  conciliate  the  opinion 
of  parents  or  of  a  colony  of  resident  assistants.  Never- 
theless, the  subject  of  this  sketch  had  the  root  of  the 
matter  in  him.  In  an  eai'lier  age,  with  rough  pupils, 
no  doubt  such  repressive  methods  had  their  uses.  I 
have  not  seldom  heard  quondam  pupUs  speak  of  him — 
never  indeed  with  any  human  affection — but  with 
considerable  admiration  and  vestiges  of  the  old  awe. 
Strength  is  ever  a  delight  to  youth,  especially  when 
accompanied  by  a  grim,  sardonic  humour,  and  even 
though  discounted  by  an  ungenerous  and  bullying 
nature. 

However,  peace  be  to  his  soul  (I  suppose  he  has  a 
soul !)  ;  at  all  events,  he  was  a  stimulating  teacher  from 
an  intellectual  point  of  view  and,  morally,  well  !  he 
served  as  a  good  object-lesson. 

Then,  can  you  contemplate  the  exact  reverse  of  this 
picture  ?  Instead  of  a  cleric,  a  layman  ;  instead  of  a 
martinet,  a  jellyfish  ;  instead  of  a  soured  theologian, 
a  cheerful  materialist.  Here  was  no  apprehensive 
trepidation  at  the  study  door,  no  dread  of  the  bitter 
snarl  or  the  curt  reprimand.  On  the  contrary,  to  this 
room  trooped  parents  sure  of  a  sympathetic  hearing 
and  an  affable,  if  insincere,  reply;  boys  and  old  boys 
rushed  in  boisterously  and  helter-skelter,  for  reprimand 
or  for  gossip,  all  being  sure  of  a  kindly  welcome  : 
came  even  the  assistant  masters — durum  genus — and, 
such  is  the  curious  magic  of  personality,  half  forgot  their 
contempt  of  the  treacherous  nature  and  the  professional 
disloyalty  lurking  behind  that  seemingly  ingenuous 
humanity.  Is  it  possible  that  the  virtues  of  humour, 
breadth  of  vision,  sympathy  with  boy-nature,  are  not 
always  and  inevitably  virtues  at  all,  or,  at  any  rate, 
are  not  virtues  unless  qualified  by  an  inbred  restraint 
and  determination  to  "  play  the  game  "  ?  One  can 
picture  the  interviews.  Enter  fond  parent  bearing 
Tommy's  version  of  his  form-master's  character  and 
methods  ;  an  interesting  dialogue  ensues  wherein  our 
human  and  humorous  headmaster  recounts  other  in- 
stances of  assistant-magisterial  folly  and  ineptitude. 
In  a  word,  he  inspires  confidence,  as  a  man  of  broad 
views,  no  pedant  this,  one  who  "  can  see  things  from 
a  boy's  point  of  view."  Finally  exit  parent,  eminently- 
satisfied.  Or  possibly  the  boy-delinquent  himself  has 
to  pay  a  visit  to  the  Head's  sanctum.  Our  genial  autocrat 
— seeing  it  all  from  the  schoolboy's  angle,  remember — 
with  a  reassuring  smile,  asks  for  Tommy's  version  of  his 
misdemeanour.  It  is  a  strange  boy  who  cannot  or  will 
not  embroider  a  plausible  tale  of  misunderstood  merit, 
or  unfair  circumstantial  evidence,  with  such  encourage- 
ment. The  position  really  suggests  comic  opera.  It 
is  small  wonder  that  such  a  man,  "  seeking  the  bubble 
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reputation "  of  popularity,  not  perhaps  through  con- 
scious self-advertisement,  but  more  by  reason  of  a 
sympathy  and  breadth  of  view  carried  to  excess,  fails 
to  win  the  esteem  of  his  colleagues.  Possibly,  as  the 
late  Oscar  Wilde  said  somewhere,  "  every  profession 
means  a  prejudice  "  ;  and,  to  be  a  schoolmaster,  one 
should  entertain  a  prejudice,  however  slight,  against 
the  credibility  of  every  schoolboy  objection  to  this  or 
that  master.  Or,  at  any  rate,  while  the  philosophic 
or  humorous  appreciation  of  the  real  state  of  affairs  may 
be  there  (in  the  case  of  a  mistake  on  the  part  of  a  master) 
it  should  be  kept  beneath  the  surface.  Maxima  debetur 
piteris  reverentia  applies  to  all  schoolmasters  in  all 
respects,  and  especially  to  headmasters  when  treading 
on  the  dangerous  ground  of  the  character  and  capabilities 
of  their  subordinates.  Even  the  truth  is  not  always 
to  be  spoken  to  aU  classes  of  interlocutors — least  of 
all  to  schoolboys.  There  is  no  need  for  actual  dis- 
simulation ;  certain  topics,  more  especially  such  as 
would  affect  the  ordinary  discipline  and  constituted 
authority  of  the  school,  should  never  be  broached,  or  if 
broached  inadvertently,  at  all  costs  there  must  be  a 
change  of  subject.  Professional  loyalty  demands  that 
every  schoolmaster  be  something  of  an  actor.  But 
though  some  are  less  crude  than  others,  popularity 
with  the  senior  boys  of  his  school  is  the  rock  on  which 
many  a  headmaster  comes  to  grief.  If  he  spurns  it, 
woe  betide  him  !  I  have  known  strong  individualities, 
great  men  and  brilliant  scholars,  who  have  vainly 
fancied  they  could  ride  rough-shod  over  the  fantastic 
conservatism  of  a  Sixth  Form,  -and  perished  in  the 
attempt ;  or,  if  they  have  not  actually  come  to  grief, 
their  efficiency  and  the  efficiency  of  the  school  has  been 
considerably  impaired.  But,  just  at  present,  the  danger 
lies  all  the  other  way.  It  begins  with  the  Preparatory 
School,  where  the  Head  and  all  the  other  masters  allow 
it  to  be  too  obviously  clear  that  the  parents  and  the 
boys  call  the  tune,  because  they  pay  the  piper.  If  the 
evil  ended  with  the  little  boys  in  such  seminaries,  it 
would  not  be  so  bad  ;  but  it  has  spread  to  the  lai-ger 
so-called  "  Secondary  "  Schools,  and  there  has  grown 
up  in  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years  a  race  of  pleasant 
fellows,  mis-called  headmasters,  who,  remembering 
perhaps  the  early  seventies  of  their  own  school  days, 
determine  that  the  boys  at  their  school  shaU,  at  any  rate, 
"  have  a  good  time."  I  have  known  several  who  at 
school  gatherings  have  openly  avowed  tolidem  verbis 
that  this  is  their  educationsd  ideal !  Can  we  wonder, 
then,  any  longer,  at  the  diatribes  of  our  Kappas,  our 
H.  G.  Wells,  and  our  Bensons  ? 

However,  the  schools  of  England  are  not,  happily 
for  the  future  generation,  entirely  under  the  sway 
cither  of  rigorous  pedants  on  the  one  hand,  or  of  flabby 
hedonists  on  the  other.  Of  course  the  undesirables  pre- 
dominate here  as  in  every  other  position  of  influence 
in  the  country.  Timid  clerics,  self-advertising  athletes, 
energetic  quacks  (who  will  guarantee  to  work  up  a 
•connection  in  a  term),  all  such  abound.  But  here  and 
there  among  the  cave-dwellers  is  a  man  who  has  seen 
the  light ;  who  does  not  ruin  boys'  careers  by  sacrificing 


them  on  the  altar  of  Competitive  Scholarships  ;    who 
is  respected  by  staff  and  boys  alike,  though  not  neces- 
sarOy  what  is  known  as  "  popular  "  with  either  ;    who, 
if  he  has  difficulties,  has  them  probably  with  his  com- 
mittee ;  they,  of  course,  think  him  a  lunatic,  since  the 
idealist  must  always  appear  mad  to  the  dull  person. 
Such  a  headmaster  will  act  as  the  pivot  of  all  those  many 
enthusiasms  which  go  to  make  up   school  patriotism ; 
assistant  masters  will  find  in  liim  a  sympathetic,  not  a 
condescending  or  an   unduly  censorious,  adviser ;    boys 
will  discover  that,  beneath  a  staid  exterior,  he  hides  an 
interest  in  the  development  of  each  individual  as  a  moral 
intelligence  and  possesses  a  humorous  sympathy  with 
boy-nature,  kept   well  under   control.     He   is    abreast 
of  all  the  progressive  movements  of  the  time.     On  his 
study  table   you  will  find  evidences   of  his   manifold 
activities — agenda    for    meetings    of    learned    societies, 
notices  of  boys'  Holiday  Camps  (for  he  does  not  spare 
himself  even  in  the  holidays),   school  football   cards, 
syllabuses  of  lectures,  political  or  municipal  meetings  ; 
in  fact,   all  the  paraphernalia  of  the  working  active 
teacher   in    these   strenuous    times.     There   will   be    a 
breeziness,  as  of  the  sea,  about  the  ideal  schoolmaster ; 
he  wiU  estimate  athletes  as  a  means  and  not  as  an  end  ; 
in  his  earlier  days  he  wiU  have  been,  probably,  an 
energetic,  albeit  indifferent,  performer  at  many  games 
rather  than  a  brilliant  exponent  of  any  one.     As  befits 
one  whose  main  duty  is  to  inspire  and  to  organise, 
rather  than  actually  to  teach,  he  will  be  no  one-sided 
genius,  no  mere  classical  commentator,  or  mathematical 
wrangler,  or    scientific    faddist,  while    his    philosophic 
comprehension  will  recognise  the  due  place  of  all  these 
particular  studies  in  the  universal  scheme  which  should 
be  in  his  mind  ;    it  will  be  his  especial  duty  as  director 
of  studies  to  keep  his  eye  upon  all  newer  methods  and 
progressive  movements  in  the  several  subdivisions  of 
the  school  curriculum.     The  headmaster  of  the  future — 
for   from  sketching   a  rare,   though  existing,   type   of 
headmaster,    I    have   passed   on   by   a   not    unnatural 
transition  to  adumbrate  the  ideal  scholastic  leader  of 
the  future — will  not  be  in  Holy  Orders,  since  it  will 
become   increasingly   difficult   for   one  so   fettered   by 
ordination  vows  to  keep  the  mind  open  and  the  intellect 
alert  to  all  the  thought-developments  of  the  modern 
world.     Nevertheless,  he  wiU  be  by  no  means  uncon- 
scious of  the  dignity  of  his  high  calling  from  an  ethical 
point  of  view.     Finally,   he  will  not  be,   as  -so  many 
headmasters  of  our  larger  schools  are  forced  to  be  by 
the  present  system,  a  kind  of  glorified  hotel-keeper ; 
mainly  because  the  ideal  school  will  not  be  the  monastic 
boarding-school,   to  which  many  of  us   have   become 
inured,   but  rather  some  infinitely  improved  place  of 
the    day-school    type,    developed    with    borrowings    of 
whatever  was  of  value  in  the  old  residential  foundations. 


The  air  is  thick  with  pamphlets  on  the  pronunciation  of  Latin, 
and  the  Board  o£  Education  has  apparently  decided  to  put  pres- 
sure upon  the  schools  under  their  control  to  adopt  the  "  new  " 
pronunciation.  A  leaflet  to  that  effect  has  just  reached  us, 
which,  though  not  making  it  obligator^',  hints  that  uniformity- 
is  desirable. 
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II.   The  Power  of  Combination 

By  A  Schoolmaster 

A  WISE  father  once  showed  his  children  that,  although 
they  could  not  break  a  whole  bundle  of  sticks  when  tied 
together,  it  was  easy  enough  to  split  it  up  and  snap  the 
individual  components  of  the  same.  This  little  story 
has  been  handed  down  for  a  good  many  centuries  now, 
and  various  classes  of  society  have  digested  its  meaning 
and  profited  by  its  truth,  but  schoolmasters,  though  they 
must  have  taught  the  fable  in  divers  languages  to 
divers  pupils,  have  j^et  to  learn  its  significance  in  their 
own  case. 

We  schoolmasters  have  no  power  of  combination  ; 
had  we  this  desirable  attribute  we  should  never  have 
allowed  our  profession  to  degenerate  into  a  receptacle 
for  the  unemployed  middle-class  ;  perhaps,  however, 
"degenerate"  is  hardly  the  right  word,  for  it  has  never 
been  anything  else,  I  ought  rather  to  have  said  we  should 
have  raised  it  to  what  it  ought  to  be,  the  highest  and 
most  important  of  all.  But  all  this  is  another  story. 
I  write  not  now  of  combination  among  the  whole  great 
body  of  schoolmasters  with  a  view  to  setting  their 
calling  upon  a  businesslike  footing,  but  rather  of  that 
unity  among  the  staffs  of  individual  schools,  that 
showing  of  a  stalwart  combined  front  which  alone  can 
redress  petty  grievances  and  injustices  that  exist  within 
the  narrow  confines  of  particular  establishments. 

I  have  no  intention  of  being  minutely  explicit  in  my 
definition  of  these  troubles,  which  are  nothing  more  nor 
less  than  little  tjaannies  emanating  from  the  brain  of 
headmasters  upon  whom  the  profession  has  had  a 
narrowing  influence.  Most  of  my  readers  will  know 
all  too  weU  to  what  I  refer,  but  to  free  myself  from  any 
possible  charge  of  obscurity  I  will  give  one  or  two 
instances  of  exactly  what  I  mean.  It  is  customary  in 
some  schools  to  prohibit  aU  smoking  on  the  part  of 
members  of  the  staff  till  after  9  p.m.,  at  others  a  certain 
style  of  dress  is  insisted  on  for  those  who  teach  ;  again, 
at  certain  institutions  a  master  on  entering  the  state 
of  matrimony  is  ipso  facto  expected  to  remove  himself, 
and  then  also  there  is  the  case  of  the  palpably  unjust 
dismissal  of  one  colleague  or  the  undue  favouring  of 
another.  In  all  of  those  cases,  whether  they  be  trivial 
yet  annoying  matters  like  the  first  two  or  vitally  im- 
port ant  hke  the  three  latter,  we  have  a  strong,  an  ir- 
resistible weapon  in  our  hands  which,  rightly  used,  may 
be  a  great  power  for  good.  In  other  words,  we  may  hand 
in  our  resignations  in  a  body  and  so  force  the  hand  of 
unreasonable  headmasters.  I  advocate  no  principles 
of  lawlessness,  in  fact  any  such  procedure  as  I  have 
suggested  protects  itself  from  abuse,  for  you  would 
never  find  ten,  a  dozen,  a  score  of  men  of  integrity 
WTiting  on  a  point  which  was  not  just  or  right,  and  the 
act  of  resignation  loses  all  its  force  unless  it  be  general. 
At  the  same  time  I  do  advocate  most  strenuously  an 
unselfish  unity  on  matters  of  right  and  wTong,  whether 
they  affect  the  majority,  the  minority  or  merely  a 
single  member.     To  be  more  exi)licit :    in  the  smoking 


case  which  I  have  mentioned^above  let  us  suppose  that 
we  have  a  staff  composed  of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet^ 
now  E  F  G  are  three  non-smokers,  the  matter  does 
not  affect  them,  and  yet  the  restriction  quoted  must 
appear  to  them  as  childish,  irksome,  and  unjust — it  is 
their  duty  to  sink  their  private  superiority  in  the  common 
weal  because,  without  their  assistance,  the  act  of  resig- 
nation loses  much  of  its  force  ;  and,  if  they  were  more 
numerous,  would  even  be  dangerous  to  the  resignees. 
Take  again  the  case  of  clothes  ;  L  M  and  N  are  persons 
who  habitually  dress  in  black  ;  they  should  none  the 
less  help  their  colleagues  to  remedy  what  to  them  is'a 
real  annoyance.  Similarly  in  the  third  instance,  G  H 
and  K  think  themselves  confirmed  bachelors,  it  is  of 
no  importance  to  them  whether  masters  may  many 
or  not,  but  none  the  less  they  should  unselfishly  unite 
to  prevent  the  privileges  of  manhood  being  taken  from 
those  who  desire  them.  Finally  the  last  two  instances 
I  have  quoted  :  A  is  unjustly  dismissed,  palpably  and 
obviously,  but  he  is  not  a  personal  friend  of  C's  or  D's  ; 
this  does  not  affect  the  case  ;  he  is  their  colleague  and 
it  is  their  duty  to  see  that  he  has  justice.  Similarly  if 
R  receives  undue  privileges  from  his  headmaster,  it  is 
the  duty  of  S — whether  he  be  the  bosom  friend  of  R 
or  not^to  help  get  the  balance  of  power  on  the  staff  set 
straight  again. 

In  all  these  instances  if  only  the  staff  unite  on  a 
principle  of  right  or  wrong,  of  justice  or  injustice, 
matters  may  easily  be  set  straight ;  often,  indeed, 
without  the  necessary  threat  of  resignation,  but  simply 
by  the  gentler  method  of  the  "  Round  Robin."  Many 
men,  because  they  are  personal  friends  of  the  headmaster, 
will  not  raise  a  hand  in  opposition  to  him,  totally 
forgetting  that  one's  best  friends  are  not  those  who 
bhndly  call  our  every  action  right,  but  those  who  \vith 
a  wise  discrimination  can  praise  our  wisdom,  blame  our 
folly.  Others  again  shrink  from  joining  any  demon- 
stration against  a  principal  through  fear  of  losing  their 
situation ;  they  need  have  no  such  fear  where  unity 
exists  ;  the  proposed  resignation  of  a  whole  staff  is  an 
ultimatum  which  no  headmaster  can  face ;  it  is  a 
certain  and  just  method  of  redressing  grievances. 
Throughout  this  paper  I  have  endeavoured  to  avoid  all 
stirring  up  to  strife — I  deprecate  it  to  the  utmost, 
except  where  necessary ;  there  are,  however,  many 
grievances  in  our  profession  which  require  to  be  deleted 
and  the  most  certain  way  to  assure  success  is  combination 
and  unity  among  colleagues. 


In  addition  to  the  courses  of  foreign  study  mentioned  in  a 
previous  page  of  this  number  we  have  been  asked  to  call  attention 
to  those  carried  on  under  the  auspices  of  the  Teachers'  Guild. 
These  have  been  in  existence  for  twelve  years,  and  have  been 
well  supported.  A  handbook  wiU  be  pubhshed  on  May  i  (price 
6d.)  giving  information  which  will  be  useful  to  intending  students^ 
It  can  be  obtained  from  the  office  of  the  Guild  at  74  Gower  St., 
W.C.  The  centres,  as  before,  will  be  Tours,  Honfleur,  Neuwied: 
and  Santander  ;  and  at  each  place  the  EngUsh  committee  has 
a  representative  who  will  advise  students. 
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Some  Points  of  Latin 
Grammar 

By  John"Thomp£on,  M.A. 

It' is  agreed  that  the  methods  of  teaching  Latin  need 
reform,  although  the  manner  of  it  does  not  call  forth 
equal  unanimity.  Less  time  is  certainly  being  given 
to  it  than  formerly  and  it  is  being  begun  in  many 
quarters  at  a  later  age.  We  are  seeking  a  method  by 
which  equal  progress  may  be  made,  and  we  may  not 
only  find  this,  but  even  gain  more  by  a  study  of  Latin 
if  some  things  are  discarded  which  a  sound  view  recog- 
nises as  unnecessary,  and  if  advantage  be  taken  of  the 
more  developed  intelligence  of  the  beginner  to  present 
the  facts  of  the  language  in  a  more  scientific  form. 
Many  grammars  and  books  for  beginners  continue  to 
reproduce  statements  which  seem  to  caU  for  recon- 
sideration, and  a  discussion  of  one  or  two  of  them  will 
perhaps  be  suggestive  and  opportune. 

To  begin  with,  it  is  usually  stated  that  "  a  sentence 
must  contain  a  subject  and  a  predicate,  that  the  subject 
of  a  finite  verb  is  in  the  nominative,  and  that  the  pre- 
dicate must  either  be  a  verb  or  contain  a  verb."  Such 
statements  are  open  to  several  objections.  An  imper- 
sonal verb,  e.g.,  tonat  has  no  subject,  the  verb  alone 
forming  the  whole  sentence  ;  in  a  sentence  like  amo,  the 
subject  of  the  finite  verb  is  not  in  the  nominative  ;  and 
in  sentences  like  nee  mora,  dux  jemina  facti,  ille  autem, 
quot  homines  tot  sententice,  the  predicate  is  neither  a 
verb  nor  contains  a  verb.  It  is  usually  asserted  that  a 
nominative  must  be  understood  or  a  verb  must  be 
supphed,  but  this  is  begging  the  question,  and  seems 
due  to  a  misunderstanding  of  the  nature  of  a  sentence. 
If  we  take  three  simple  sentences  like  it  snows,  run 
■away  (imperative),  dear  me  (exclamation),  it  is  clear 
by  comparison  that  a  sentence  even  in  English  need 
have  neither  a  subject  nor  a  verb,  and  this  becomes 
clearer,  the  more  we  think  of  spoken  language.  You 
see  a  boy  looking  dismally  out  of  a  window,  and  you 
say  to  him,  "  Raining  again  ?  "  Does  the  boy  stop  to 
supply  "it  is "  before  answering  ?  As  one  of  the 
main  objects  in  studying  Latin  is  to  obtain  sound 
conceptions  of  the  nature  of  language,  the  contrast 
it  offers  to  English  and  other  modern  tongues  seems  to 
present  a  fit  occasion  for  pointing  out  the  real  nature  of 
a  sentence  ;  and  this  is  to  express  thought  by  making 
a  predication,  in  other  words,  the  only  thing  really 
necessary  in  a  sentence  is  a  predicate.  Latin  shows 
more  clearly  than  English  that  the  predicate  may  or 
may  not  be  a  verb,  while  a  subject  in  the  nominative 
case  is  only  added  for  clearness  or  emphasis.  It  should 
not  be  forgotten  that  the  part  which  accent  plays  in 
giving  a  meaning  to  a  sentence  is  quite  as  important 
as  either  subject  or  predicate  ;  indeed  a  gesture  is 
often  more  eloquent  than  speech,  but  as  we  are  only 
dealing  with  words,  gesture  may  be  ruled  out,  and  the 
various  kinds  of  predication  may,  by  means  of  Latin, 
Jrench  and  English,  be  tabulated,  and  the  differences 


made  clear.  If  we  had  had  in  English  corresponding  to 
amo  amas  amat  something  like  lovex  lovey  lovez,  as  in 
fact  we  have  love  (imperative)  corresponding  to  ania, 
it  is  very  doubtful  whether  we  should  ever  have  thought 
it  right  to  say  that  to  amo,  &c.,  a  subject  in  the  nomi- 
native case  must  be  understood.  It  seems  a  mistake 
constantly  to  tell  a  class  to  supply  this,  that,  and  the 
other  before  a  sentence  can  be  translated  ;  it  is  moi"e 
correct  to  say  that  a  sentence  is  complete  as  it  stands 
without  supplying  anything,  and  to  adapt  our  definition 
to  the  facts. 

Again,  the  indicative  is  usually  defined  as  the  mood 
for  stating  facts  ;  if  it  is  objected  that  the  future  in- 
dicative cannot  state  facts,  which  are  things  of  the  past 
or  present,  or  that  non-facts,  e.g.,  lies,  like  Sinon's  long 
speech  inlthe  second  book  of  the  Mneid,  are  also 
represented  by  the  indicative,  or  that  questions  in  the 
indicative  which  expect  a  negative  cannot  possibly  state 
facts,  the  reply  is  made  that  it  states  facts  or 
represents  things  as  facts.  But  what  we  want  is  not 
a  definition  which  is  at  war  with  itself  but  one  which 
will  cover  both  of  these  statements,  and  this  should 
be  that  the  indicative  is  the  mood  of  definite  statements, 
or  of  direct  questions.  A  lie  is  a  definite  statement 
but  not  a  fact  and  the  same  is  true  of  future  state- 
ments. 

The  subjunctive  is  the  worst  treated  of  aU  Latin 
moods,  and  many  boys  leave  school  without  under- 
standing it  at  all.  The  fans  et  origo  mali  is  the  in- 
veterate habit  of  attaching  to  the  paradigms  of  the 
subjunctive  the  misleading  "  I  may  love,  thou  mayest 
love,  he  may  love,  &:c. ;  I  may  warn,  &c.,"  meanings 
which  amem  and  montam  never  have  in  principal 
sentences.  As  it  is  foolish  to  put  into  pupils'  minds 
what  must  afterwards  be  taken  out,  no  grammar  should 
print  this  English  as  a  translation  vnth  the  paradigm. 
The  best  course  is  to  put  no  English  in  at  all  with  the 
subjunctive,  but  to  give  the  meanings  separately  or  to 
refer  to  the  syntax  or  place  where  the  mood  is  explained. 
The  explanation  should  begin  with  the  uses  in  principal 
sentences,  but  there  are  some  books  in  which  these  are 
postponed  and  the  pupils  introduced  at  once  to  final 
sentences.  This  is  but  to  avoid  or  to  postpone  the 
difficulty,  which  should  be  inteUigently  faced.  Why 
not  treat  the  subjunctive  as  a  composite  mood,  as  the 
ablative  is  treated  as  a  composite  case  ?  It  could  then 
be  defined  as  the  mood  of  wish  (optative),  desire  (volitive) 
and  possibility  as  well  as  of  deliberative  questions. 
If  these  be  contrasted  with  the  uses  of  the  indicative  for 
definite  statements  and  direct  questions,  the  two  moods 
wiU  be  readily  seen  to  mark  two  different  and  clearly 
defined  modes  of  thought.  A  paradigm  might  be  drawn 
up  with  a  suitable  verb  showing  the  chief  uses  of  the 
subjunctive  in  principal  clauses,  thus  : 


ST.\TEMENTS 


Pres.  Subj. 


S.  (I)  Audiam 

(2)  Audias 

(3)  Audiat 


QUESTIONS 

(I)  Wishes        (2)  Commands     (3)  Potential         Deliberative 

Often  in  apodoses 
(negative  ne)       (negative  ne)    (negative  non)      (negative  n5n) 
O  may  I  hear!       Let  me  hear      1  should  hear      Am  I  to  hear? 
O  may  you  hear  !  Vou  \70uld  hear 

O  may  he  hear !    Let  him  hear     He  would  hear    Is  he  to  hear  7 
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Similarly  with  the  other  tenses,  giving  for  beginners 
only  the  common  and  regular  prose  usages. 

The  usual  form  of  the  gender  rules  of  the  third  declen- 
sion also  seems  to  call  for  reconsideration.  To  take  one 
point  the  neuter  endings  are  often  given  as  a,  c,  e,  I,  n,  t. 
These  letters  can  certainly  be  rearranged  into  the 
convenient  word  lancet,  but  the  first  two  and  the  last 
might  well  be  omitted.  The  neuters  in  a  are  all  loan 
words  from  the  Greek  ;  they  are  rare  enough  to  be 
neglected  and  to  be  treated  as  special  words  when  they 
occur.  The  only  word  ending  in  c  is  lac,  and  the  only 
one  in  t  is  caput,  and  it  is  not  worth  while  giving  rules 
for  single  words.  The  ending  /  should  be  given  as  -al  for 
words  like  animal,  and  the  only  exception  is  then  sal ; 
sol  and  mel  are  then  not  exceptions  but  stand  by  them- 
selves as  single  words  ;  consul,  &c.,  come  under  the 
general  rules  and  fel  is  too  rare  to  be  put  into  any  list  to 
be  learnt  by  beginners.  If  for  n  again  we  substitute 
men,  there  will  only  be  such  a  natural  exception  as 
ftamen.  There  is  no  other  neuter  word  in  n  that  need 
be  troubled  about.  If  boys  be  taught  due  regard  to 
pronunciation  the  rule  with  regard  to  masculines  ending 
in  or  might  be  altered  to  words  ending  in  or  increasing 
long  to  eris  in  the  genitive.  This  would  be  absolutely 
without  exception  except  such  natural  words  as  tixor, 
soror.  Mnemonics  should  be  reconsidered  and  not 
retained  unless  quite  accurate. 

Again  m.uch  attention  has  lately  been  given  to  the 
correct  pronunciation  of  vowels  and  quantities,  especially 
in  connection  with  the  new  pronunciation,  but  many 
still  write  of  long  vowels  and  long  syllables  as  if  they  were 
convertible  terms.  If  our  pronunciation  is  to  be 
correct,  it  is  worth  while  to  get  a  clear  idea  of  the  division 
of  words  into  syllables. 

Simple  rules  can  be  laid  down  :  (i)  a  single  consonant 
and  a  mute  followed  by  a  liquid  are  pronounced  with  a 
following  vowel  ;  (2)  two  or  more  consonants  (except 
a  mute  followed  by  a  liquid)  are  divided  between  the 
preceding  and  the  following  vowels,  thus  a-mo,  do-mi-nns, 
pa-trem,  but  vil-la,  men-sa,  cas-tra,  doc-tits.  Then  comes 
a  further  rule  that  any  syllable  ending  in  a  consonant  is 
long.  With  regard  to  syllables  not  ending  in  a 
consonant,  their  length  depends  on  the  quantity  of  the 
vowel ;  if  it  is  short  as  in  d-mo,  the  syllable  is  short ; 
if  it  is  long  or  a  diphthong  as  in  md-ter,  au-di-o,  the 
syllable  is  long.  In  long  syllables  ending  in  a  consonant, 
the  vowel  may  be  long  or  it  may  be  short,  and  we  have 
the  question  of  "  hidden  quantity,"  e.g.,  the  t  of  vU-la  and 
the  e  of  men-sa  are  long,  but  the  a  of  cds-ira  and  the  0  of 
doc-ttis  are  short.  Vowels  are  alwaj-s  long  before  ns, 
nf,  nx  and  net,  and  in  contracted  syllables,  and  always 
short  before  7it  and  nd.  The  quantities  also  of  many 
other  such  vowels  are  known  as  in  dr-deo,  dc-iiis  and 
so  on.     Final  syllables  must  be  treated  separately. 

Lastly  to  revert  to  syntax.  The  rules  for  the  sequence 
of  tenses  need  to  be  restated  for  beginners.  As  this  is  one 
of  the  earliest  things  taught  in  the  way  of  syntax,  it  is 
important  that  its  restrictions  should  be  clearly  pointed 
out,  if  the  pupil  is  not  to  be  puzzled  by  frequent  ex- 
ceptions.    The    attempt    to    apply   it    to    consecutive 


sentences  should  be  abandoned  altogether  ;  in  these- 
the  tense  of  the  subjunctive  has  no  reference  to  that 
of  the  leading  verb  ;  and  in  other  sentences  the  present- 
perfect  indicative  {i.e.,  the  perfect  with  "  have  ")  should 
be  treated  exceptionally,  as  it  is  used  with  either  the 
primary  or  the  secondary  sequence.  Finally  these 
rules  as  applied  to  oratio  obliqua,  especially  in  Livy, 
require  great  modification. 


Drawing  Reform  m  Germany 

By  The  Rev.  J.  F.  Rowbotham,  M.A. 

The  Berlin  Exhibition  of  Reform  in  Drawing  was  opened 
in  the  German  capital  on  February  10.  The  exhibits 
were  arranged  in  the  JIuseum  of  Industrial  Art,  and 
attracted  crowds  of  visitors  on  the  opening  day  and 
during  the  following  weeks.  The  exhibition  is  regarded 
by  German  educational  authorities  as  marking  a  distinct 
epoch  in  scholastic  history,  showing  as  it  does  the  results 
aimed  at,  and  now  achieved,  by  the  new  code  which 
was  issued  in  1901  for  all  the  Realschulen  and  Gym- 
nasiums, and  also  the  Humanistische  Gymnasiums, 
throughout  Prussia.  These  answer  to  our  public  and 
commercial  schools,  and  in  the  case  of  girls  to  our  high 
schools,  with  the  exception  that  they  are  under  Govern- 
ment or  Municipal  control. 

The  new  regulations  aimed  at  giving  greater  scope 
to  the  fancy  and  artistic  feeling  of  the  pupils,  at  en- 
couraging individual  talent,  at  cultivating  the  powers 
of  observation  and  the  perception  of  beauty  and  charm 
in  Nature.  With  this  aim  in  view,  the  code  abolished 
the  system  of  drawing  from  copies  altogether ;  and 
from  the  second  lowest  class  (the  fifth)  onwards,  common 
natural  objects  were  to  be  given  as  models  to  the  pupils,. 
which  they  were  to  reproduce  with  pencil  and  ultimately 
with  colours  in  their  drawing-books.  This  has  been 
a  bold  innovation  to  introduce  suddenly  into  the  schools 
of  an  empire,  and  in  countries  less  docile  to  Govern- 
ment control  might  have  been  vigorously  resisted.  The 
Germans,  however,  have  the  knack  of  obeying  implicitly 
and  without  question  anything  that  comes  in  the  shape 
of  a  Government  edict.  The  fiat  went  forth,  and  the 
results  are  to  be  seen  in  the  exhibition  to-day. 

In  the  innumerable  drawings  and  water-colour  paint- 
ings that  crowd  the  walls  we  may  see  the  process  of 
development  step  by  step,  which  turns  the  rude  and 
unskilled  child  into  the  finished  draughtsman.  The 
earliest  attempts  of  the  pupils  to  draw  from  hfe,  with 
the  help  of  their  own  simple  knowledge  of  perspective, 
remind  us  very  much  of  the  rude  chalk  or  charcoal 
drawings  of  savage  races,  or  of  the  grotesque  figures  of 
men  and  women  which  we  drew  for  amusement  on  our 
own  slates  when  children.  But  little  by  httle  the 
necessary  artistic  knowledge  seems  to  be  gained,  and 
the  same  pupils,  who  once  made  such  clumsy  caricatures 
of  human  form,  are  found  to  portray  their  brother  man 
fairly  well,  and  each  year  better. 
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All  sorts  of  objects  form  the  models  which  the  pupils 
have  to  draw.  Sometimes  these  are  selected  by  the 
teacher.  Sometimes  each  pupil  is  allowed  to  choose 
whatever  object  he  or  she  pleases  for  artistic  reproduc- 
tion on  paper.  Jugs,  books,  shells,  a  basket  of  straw- 
berries, a  glass  of  water,  a  pair  of  bellows,  a  girl's  hat 
and  school  bag — these  are  some  of  the  thousand  and  one 
objects  which  figure  on  the  walls  of  the  exhibition,  all 
portrayed  with  very  creditable  fidelity.  The  younger 
boys  in  the  fourth  class,  and  the  younger  girls  in  like 
manner,  generally  begin  their  drawing  and  painting 
with  the  depicting  of  feathers,  leaves  of  all  sorts,  sprigs 
of  greenery,  and  butterflies.  Some  of  these  we  especially 
noticed  as  charming  and  perfect  reproductions  of  the 
original  both  in  form  and  colour.  The  boys  in  the 
third  class  work  at  a  more  difficult  class  of  subjects, 
such  as  glasses  half  full  of  wine  or  water,  lighted  lanterns, 
birds,  such  as  eagles  and  parrots,  ducks'  heads  with 
all  the  colours  of  the  neck  faithfully  portrayed,  &c. 
In  the  upper  classes,  both  of  boys'  and  girls'  schools, 
there  is  no  end  to  the  variety  and  multitude  of  subjects — 
animals,  human  heads,  interiors  of  rooms  (as  closely 
copied  as  if  they  were  photographed),  dogs  and  rabbits, 
the  aisle  of  a  church  in  perfect  perspective,  views  of 
cities  from  the  top  of  monuments,  and  so  on.  Some  of 
the  heads  of  men  and  women  were  as  masterly  studies 
as  one  might  wish  to  see,  and  had  been  all  achieved  by 
pupils  under  the  new  reformed  method. 

Sometimes,  we  were  told,  the  pupil  is  required  to  draw 
some  familiar  object  from  memory,  in  order  to  test  his 
or  her  powers  of  observation.  One  of  these  exercises 
we  saw — a  rabbit  in  the  act  of  running  from  a  dog.  It 
was  in  every  sense  an  admirable  piece  of  work,  which 
most  people  would  have  agreed  had  been  copied  from  a 
living  rabbit. 

In  teaching  the  pupils  painting,  they  are  required, 
by  the  reformed  method,  to  commence  at  once  with 
the  brush,  without  any  previous  sketching  out  of  the 
picture.  The  numerous  charming  landscapes,  from 
the  first  rude  attempts  to  complete  perfection,  proved 
the  good  results  of  the  method  here  likewise.  Very 
frequently  the  drawing  hour  is  passed  in  walks  in  the 
country,  where  the  teacher  calls  the  attention  of  his 
class  to  the  plants  and  trees  around  them,  and  whence 
they  cull  specimens  of  verdure  or  of  flowers  to  serve  as 
copies  for  their  next  drawing  lesson  in  school. 


The  British  Central  Africa  native  has  quickly  realised 
that  education  has  its  value,  and  that  comparatively  well- 
paid  positions  of  trust  can  only  be  obtained  by  its  means. 
He  is  eager  to  learn,  and  the  demand  for  schooUng  is  great. 
There  are  no  Government  schools  in  the  Protectorate, 
education  being  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  various  mis- 
sionary societies.  There  are  few  villages  in  the  Protectorate 
which  cannot  produce  at  least  two  or  three  boys  able  to 
read  and  write.  Most  district  residents  in  summoning 
witnesses,  &c.,  to  the  native  courts  now  do  so  by  means  of 
letters  addressed  to  the  chief  of  the  village  concerned. — 
[Extract  from  the  Consul's  Report  on_British  Central 
Africa.] 


Child   Study   in   Germany 

By  Elizabeth  Lee- 
Ax  exhibition  was  lately  held  at  the  University  of  Berlin 
to  demonstrate  the  condition  of  modern  Child  Study. 

It  is  now  everywhere  recognised  that  pedagogy  is  a 
science  which  knows  no  dogmas  and  avoids  all  accidents. 
Before  placing  itself  on  a  practical  foundation,  it  seeks 
to  analyse  and  establish  :  What  is  the  child  ?  What 
does  the  child  need  ?  Thus  the  nucleus  of  both  the 
Berlin  Congress  and  Exhibition  was  Child-Psychology 
the  Study  of  the  Child-mind.  Many  interesting  papers 
were  read  :  those  on  observation  of  colour  in  children, 
and  on  the  Principles  of  Psychogenesis  attracted  per- 
haps the  largest  number  of  auditors.  The  tables  show- 
ing the  results  of  research  into  children's  powers  of 
observation,  of  memory,  of  reckoning,  the  relations 
between  physical  and  mental  developments  were  eagerly 
studied. 

An  interesting  feature  was  an  examination  paper  set 
in  the  Victoria  Continuation  School  in  Berlin  *  in  order 
to  discover  the  general  knowledge  of  girls  educated  in 
elementary  schools  passing  thence  into  a  continuation 
school.     The  questions  were  as  follows  : 

(i)  What  poems  of  Schiller  do  you  know  ? 

(2)  (a)  Name  some  great  painters ;  (b)  Name  some 
celebrated  composers. 

(3)  Name  some  great  inventors. 

(4)  Name  some  celebrated  women. 

(5)  When  did  Frederick  the  Great  reign  ? 

(6)  Name  our  Chancellor  f  and  his  predecessors. 
i   (7)  Which  are  the  greatest  rivers  of  Germany  ? 

(8)  Name  three  English,  three  French,  three 
American  commercial  towns. 

(9)  Name  the  most  important  kinds  of  grain. 
(10)  Name  the  parts  of  the  eye. 

As  may  be  imagined  the  answers  let  in  a  great 
light  on  the  intellectual  condition  of  the  girls.  And 
still  more  light  was  obtained  from  a  short  essay  to  be 
written  in  twenty  minutes  on  "  A  walk  through 
the  streets  of  Berlin."  Some  described  Werthheim's 
(the  Whiteley's  of  Berlin),  others  the  Museums  and 
Galleries  ;  others  again  wrote  in  a  lyrical  or  journalistic 
style. 

The  collection  of  children's  drawings  were  of  the 
highest  interest.  In  some  schools  a  fairy-tale  was  first 
read  aloud,  and  the  children  had  afterwards  to  illustrate  it 
according  to  their  own  ideas.  Thus  not  only  was  some- 
thing learned  of  the  children's  technical  skill  but  also 
of  their  powers  of  imagination.  The  drawings  of  boys 
and  girls,  as  of  rich  and  poor,  showed  a  great  difference. 
It  was  easily  to  be  seen  where  the  father  played  bowls, 
or  fashion  papers  were  taken  in  at  home.  One  boy  drew 
a  lion's  head  in  colour  most  successfully,  but  could  do 
nothing  with  the  illustrations  to  the  fairy-tale. 

*  Cf.  ir.y  article  in  School,  February  1906, 
t  Equivalent  to  our  Prime  Minister. 
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Our  Schools 

XIV.   Haileybury  College 

Haileybury  was  famous  as  the  old  East  India 
Company's  training  college  before  it  became  a 
public  school,  and  coloured  potentates  still  come 
to  see  the  place  that  bred  the  heroes  of  the  Mutiny. 
On  the  abolition  of  the  Company,  the  buildings 
were  in  danger  of  becoming  barracks,  a  workhouse, 
or  even  a  lunatic  asylum.  Thanks  to  the  energy 
of  Mr.  Stephen  Austin  and  a  few  others  it  was 
saved  from  this  calamity,  but  became  a  workhouse 
of  a  different  sort  when  a  school  was  founded  in 
1862.  A  headmaster  was  forthcoming  from  Rugby  in 
the  person  of  Dr.  Butler,  and  in  five  years  it  became  a 
public  school.  We  have  other  debts  to  acknowledge 
to  Rugby,  for  our  present  headmaster,  the  Rev. 
St.  J.  B.  Wynne  Willson,  came  to  us  from  there, 
while  Dr.  Bradby,  before  he  made  his  name  at 
Harrow  and  finally  took  up  the  reins  at  Haileybury, 
was  at  Rugby  also. 

It  was  under  Dr.  Bradby  that  the  old  buildings 
were  largely  extended  and  the  magnificent  Chapel 
was  built.  In  style  it  resembles  St.  Peter's  at 
Rome,  and  its  dome  can  be  seen  for  many  miles 
round.  Its  interior  is  highly  decorated,  and 
it  possesses  a  very  fine  organ  with  electric  action. 


the  putting  up  of  which  was  the  last  work 
of  the  present  headmaster  of  Eton.  We  have 
a  carefully  trained  choir  which,  besides  leading 
the  ordinary  services,  gives  sacred  concerts,  not 
to  mention  entertainments  in  a  lighter  vein.  Glees 
and  choruses  are  much  appreciated  at  the  school 
concerts,  which  are  given  two  or  three  times  a 
term,  and  musical  operas  have  also  been  performed 
in  place  of  "  Pastimes  " — a  dramatic  entertainment 
given  by  the  masters  of  Common  Room  at  Christmas. 
The  old  organ  has  been  put  up  in  the  Big  School, 
which  enables  the  entertainment  committee  to 
offer  a  more  varied  programme  at  the  "  sing- 
songs." Another  valuable  asset  is  the  "  Song- 
book,"  which  contains  the  words  of  songs  of  all 
descriptions,  so  that  the  choruses  can  be  learnt  at 
once,  and  sung  by  all. 

It  is  not  the  object  of  this  article  to  give  merely 
a  historical  account  of  the  school ;  suffice  it  to 
say,  that  it  could  not  be  better  provided  with 
grounds,  and  though  London  should  stretch  its 
arms  far  northwards  (it  is  only  eighteen  miles  from 
Liverpool  Street)  yet  Haileybury  must  always 
remain  surrounded  by  fields  and  farms,  and  can 
never  be  hemmed  in  by  rows  of  dismal  brick  cottages. 
Again,  in  the  matter  of  buildings  we  have  all  the 
modern  adjuncts  of  a  school,  including  engineering 
shops  where  practical  work  may  be  combined  with 
the  theoretical  side  of  education. 

The  fine  hall,  erected  in  memory  of  Dr.  Bradby, 
deserves  mention.  Undoubtedly  the  most  distinc- 
tive feature  of  the  school  is  the  large  quadrangle — 
about  the  same  size  as  that  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge. 

Although  there  are  two  separate  houses,  the 
school  is  conducted  on  the  hostel  system,  all  the 
boys  feeding  and  living  together  irrespective  of 
their  houses.  Six  of  the  dormitories  look  into  the 
quadrangle,  while  the  big  school,  dining-hall, 
library,  most  of  the  form-rooms,  and  the  studies 
have  their  entrances  into  this  busj^  centre.  It 
is  the  metropohs  of  the  school.  It  is  where  the 
new  boy  wanders  disconsolate,  and  the  prefects 
stroll  arm-in-arm  to  the  admiration  of  the  Lower 
School  ;  it  is  where  the  fag  stealthily  creeps  to 
join  some  other  friend  not  yet  promoted  to  the 
studies  ;  it  is  where  the  "  swells  "  of  the  XV.  or 
XL  or  VI.  bask  in  the  summer  sunshine  on  the 
study  steps,  or  show  the  latest  style  of  waistcoat 
on  the  fashionable  Sunday  parade.  This  corporate 
life,  wth  its  caste  distinctions  in  place  of  "  house  " 
divisions,    is    one    of    the    most    dearly    cherished 
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characteristics  of  the  place.  Although  this  is  not 
the  time  to  discuss  the  relative  merits  of  the  dormi- 
tory and  the  separate  house  systems,  it  may  be 
urged  that  our  method  allows  a  greater  choice  of 
friends  ;  in  the  studies,  which  are  the  living-rooms 
of  nearly  half  the  school,  it  is  the  exception  to  find 
a  collection  of  boys  of  the  same  house.  At  the 
same  time  the  esprit  de  corps  of  the  houses  is 
preser\'ed,  as  no  one  could  deny  who  has  witnessed 
either  the  Cock  House  match  or  the  "  carrying  of 
the  ball  "  by  the  victors. 

A  boy's  life  in  the  studies  is  perhaps  the  happiest 
part  of  his  existence,  and  the  sweet  odour  of  burning 
sausage  and  leathery  omelette  (with  possibly  a 
whiff  of  sardines)  will  live  in  his  remembrance  for 
many  a  long  day.  In  addition  to  the  studies  there 
is  a  sanctum  called  the  "  Elysium,"  where  the  four 
top  boys  of  the  school,  with  any  three  others  whom 
they  wish  to  select  from  the  sixth  form,  have 
breakfast  and  tea  in  solemn  state,  or  perhaps  may 
relax  a  little  from  their  accustomed  dignity. 

The  prefects  and  house  prefects  in  their  dormi- 
tories have  the  right  to  "  fag,"  but  the  practice  is 
not  in  any  sense  systematic.  A  Lower  School  boy 
may  escape  it  altogether,  and  even  if  it  is  his  mis- 
fortune casually  to  meet  a  prefect  who  is  in  want 
of  a  fag,  it  is  rarelj-  anything  more  laborious  than 
to  bring  something  from  the  grub-shop,  or  get  out 
the  tea-things.  The  prefectorial  system  is  the  back- 
bone of  school  organisation,  and  the  prefects  are 
chosen  from  the  sixth,  while  the  captains  of  cricket 
and  football  may  also  be  included  in  their  number. 
If  any  dormitory'  happens  to  have  none,  house  pre- 
fects are  appointed,  whose  powers  are  limited  to 
keeping  order  in  the  dormitory  alone. 

Since  the  school  is  of  comparatively  modem 
origin  there  are  not  many  peculiar  customs,  though 
the  right  to  wear  "side"  is  forbidden  to  "new 
governors,"  that  is  to  say,  no  boy  may  show  any 
hair  in  front  of  his  cap  till  he  has  been  here  three 
terms  ;  but  even  this  is  relaxed  in  the  third 
term,  when  a  sUght  fringe  is  often  discernible.  Of 
course  there  are  fashions  ;  no  self-respecting  boy 
in  the  Upper  School,  for  instance,  would  walk  in 
the  gutter  as  he  crossed  the  quadrangle,  and  happy 
and  proud  is  he  that  can  take  the  arm  of  one  or 
two  companions  without  being  accused  of  "  side  " 
or  of  being  "  decent."  Again,  behaviour  in  the 
quad,  must  always  be  above  suspicion,  or  one 
is  open  to  the  charge  of  "  pauperism  "  ;  if  a  boy  gets 
the  reputation  of  being  a  Lower  School  "  pauper," 
it  will  take  many  deeds  of  prowess  to  restore  him 


to  a  place  of  esteem  among  his  fellows.  Much  is 
forgiven  one  who  gains  the  coveted  "  cap "  or 
"  colours."  The  XV.  cap  is,  on  the  whole,  more 
highly  prized  than  the  cricket  colours,  because  we 
have  turned  out  more  first-class  footballers  than 
cricketers.  Most  of  our  best  performers  at  the 
latter  game  have  gone  into  business  or  into  the 
Army,  and  have  thus  been  lost  to  first-class  cricket ; 
but  it  is  a  very  rare  occurrence  for  no  old  Hailey- 
burian  to  be  playing  Rugby  for  England,  or,  at  any 
rate,  to  have  a  place  in  the  trial  games.  At  present 
we  can  boast  one  of  the  best  of  the  English  three- 
quarters.  The  most  important  school  matches 
are  with  Wellington,  Uppingham,  and  Cheltenham 
(at  Lord's)  at  cricket ;  and  with  Tonbridge,  Bedford, 
and  Dulwich  at  Rugby.  There  are  also  several 
"  colts  "  matches  at  both  games. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  keenness  for  gjonnastics, 
and  though  some  time  has  elapsed  since  the  school 
pair  did  weU  at  Aldershot,  last  year  the  old  high 
standard  seemed  to  be  returning ;  and  before  long 
we  may  find  ourselves  again  the  first  in  the  inter- 
school  competition. 

At  racquets  we  are  handicapped,  as  at  fives,  by 
the  size  of  our  court,  and  though  good  individual 
players — e.g..  Captain  Sheppard  and  Major  Spens — 
have  been  turned  out,  we  have  only  once  reached  the 
final  of  the  Queen's  Competition.  At  most  other 
games,  especially  at  cricket,  the  tendency  of  the 
school  has  been  to  turn  out  good  teams  rather 
than  good  individual  players.  This,  of  course,  brings 
credit  to  the  school  per  se,  but  precludes  us  from 
showing  a  record  of  first-class  players  such  as  some 
schools  possess.  Similarly  it  has  been  often  noticed 
that  the  houses  that  start  favourites  for  the  Cock 
House  Trophy  owe  their  excellence  to  the  power 
of  combination  in  the  team  rather  than  to  the 
prowess  of  one  or  two  individual  members  ;  at  the 
same  time  there  are  generally  two  of  the  first  XV. 
or  XI.  in  Cock  House.  The  value  of  combination 
is  certainly  worthy  of  being  emphasised  in  estimating 
the  prowess  of  a  school  side,  and  he  is  undoubtedly 
the  best  captain  who  can  make  his  team  an  all- 
round  one,  and  does  not  depend  on  a  few  shining 
"  stars." 

Beside  the  highly  organised  games,  there  is  a 
large  miscellaneous  class  where  no  compulsion  is 
used,  but  success  depends  on  individual  effort. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  interest  taken  in 
fives,  squash,  and  "  training  for  the  sports "  is 
evidence  of  the  energy  and  vitaUty  of  the  school. 
There  are  competitions  for  the  school  and  for  each 
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house  in  each  of  these  departments,  but  the  number 
of  those  who  "  train  "  for  the  sports  and  the  number 
of  entries  is  by  no  means  the  same.  In  the  Easter 
Term  and  also  in  the  Winter  Term,  if  the  grounds 
are  unfit  for  football,  every  one  is  compelled  to  take 
exercise  of  some  sort,  for  the  principle  of  Mens 
Sana  in  corpore  sano  is  rigorously  apphed.  i^  It 
sometimes  takes  the  form  of  "  runs,"  though  the 
weakly  are  allowed  such  ample  time  to  perform 
the  round  of  the  "  Red  House  "  or  "  Short  Bevan  " 
that  it  may  almost  be  termed  a  "  walk."  At  the 
Universities  of  late  years  we  have  had  many 
athletic  and  cross-country  "  blues,"  notably  K. 
ComwalUs,  who  has  won  almost  a  world-wide 
reputation.  At  one  time  it  was  debated  whether 
compulsory  "  runs  "  did  not  kiU  "  hare  and  hounds," 
and  though  logically  there  is  no  more  reason  for  it 
to  do  so  than  for  compulsory  football  to  kill  foot- 
ball, it  is  still  regarded  as  an  open  question.  It 
may  be  that  the  "  runs  "  are  not  carried  out  in  a 
sufficiently  competitive  manner,  for  a  friendly  cart 
or  an  amiable  bicyclist  is  not  thought  a  dis- 
advantage if  the  "  whippers-in "  are  not  at 
hand. 

In  comparison  with  other  schools,  Haileybury 
stands  well  in  respect  of  her  Cadet  Corps.  For  many 
years  the  number  of  the  detachment  at  Aldershot 
has  exceeded  by  thirty  or  forty  that  of  any  other 
school  ;  while  as  regards  its  quality,  it  may  be 
added  that  a  silver  bugle  offered  for  general  excel- 
lence at  camp  was  won  outright  by  the  Haileybury 
detachment,  who  were  awarded  it  four  times  in 
succession.  Handicapped  by  want  of  a  range  close 
at  hand,  the  shooting,  on  the  whole,  has  not  been 
good  at  Bisley,  although  a  few  trophies  have  fallen 
to  our  lot.  Thanks,  however,  to  the  energies  of 
the  present  officers,  the  school  has  been  provided 
with  a  safety  range  and  a  sub-target.  The  success 
and  efficiency  of  the  Cadet  Corps  is  particularly 
gratifying,  as  the  Army  class  has  provided  the  Army 
with  a  large  number  of  officers,  ready  grounded 
in  the  practical  details  of  things  military.  The 
memorial  to  Old  Boys  who  fought  in  the  war 
attests  the  number  of  those  who  served  either  as 
volunteers  or  regulars,  and  also  records  the  honoured 
names  of  those  who  fell  in  South  Africa.  It  should 
also  be  mentioned  that  we  possess  a  riding  school, 
which  has  saved  many  a  cadet  at  Woolwich  and 
Sandhurst  painful  days  in  the  sterner  military 
school.  A  ring  has  been  made  for  the  purpose 
between  the  Terrace  and  Hailey  Field. 

The  Terrace  is   the   first   football   ground,   and 


from  it  one  gets  a  fine  view  of  the  College  front  and 
Chapel.  A  noticeable  feature  of  the  College  sur- 
roundings is  provided  by  the  magnificent  trees — 
oaks,  chestnuts  and  beeches — which  are  to  be  seen 
on  every  side.  The  entrance  to  the  College  gates 
is  flanked  by  a  beautiful  double  avenue,  which 
is  carefully  preserved  and  supplemented,  when 
necessary,  by  young  trees.  The  country  round  is 
a  happy  hunting-ground  for  naturalists,  and  various 
societies  encourage  the  collection  of  plants,  flowers, 
butterflies  and  so  forth.  An  Antiquarian  Society 
and  a  Debating  Society  lead,  on  the  whole,  a  vigorous 
life,  though  with  periodical  lapses.  Sometimes  a 
Cicero  may  succeed  in  beating  down  all  opposition 
either  by  the  easy  flow  of  his  discourse  or  b}'  the 
bitterness  of  his  personalities  (for  this  society 
resembles  Parliament  in  many  ways),  and  when 
he  is  gone  the  very  recollection  of  his  powers  tends 
to  paralyse  its  activities.  Yet  the  president  is  a 
person  of  no  small  importance,  and  it  is  no  slight 
honour  to  use  the  blue  crested  paper  of  the  society. 

Among  the  Old  Boys  there  is  a  society  which 
helps  the  school  financially  in  making  improvements, 
and  a  Guild,  which  does  excellent  service  in  working 
a  Boys'  Club  in  Stepney.  Visits  are  paid  by  present 
members  of  the  school  to  the  club,  while  the 
"  Stepneyites  "  come  to  spend  a  day  or  to  play  a 
match,  or  to  be  entertained  in  some  way  by  the 
College.  In  addition  to  the  East  End  Club,  the 
School  also  supports  a  master  at  S.  John's  College, 
Agra.  An  Old  Boys'  football  team  has  also  been 
started,  which  may  develop  hereafter  into  a  first- 
class  club,  though  at  present  many  of  the  best 
players  are  engaged  with  other  organisations. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  objected  that  this  account  of 
Haileybury  does  not  present  a  list  of  scholastic 
successes  and  schemes  which  might  be  expected 
of  a  large  public  school.  My  defence  is  this,  that 
the  routine  of  a  school  does  not  present  much  that 
leaves  an  impression  of  the  atmosphere  of  the  place. 
Boys  are  most  impressed  by  the  fact  that  there  are 
two  quarter  holidays  and  one  half  holiday  every 
week,  and  an  extra  "  half  "  every  fortnight,  while 
parents  are  pleased  to  find  that  the  hours  of  sleep 
for  the  growing  boy  compare  favourably  with  the 
hours  at  other  schools.  Mothers  are  delighted  to 
hear  that  there  is  cocoa  before  first  lesson  in  summer, 
and  no  first  lesson  at  all  in  the  middle  of  \vinter,  but 
fathers  grumble  that  they  never  had  such  good  food 
when  they  were  boys.  Moreover,  they  often  draw 
an  instructive  comparison  between  the  conditions 
now  and  then,  and  remark  on  what  they  would 
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have  been  if  they  had  had  the  advantages  of  the 
modern  schoolboy. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  greatest  change  of 
all  has  taken  place  in  the  relation  of  masters  and 
boys  in  the  last  forty  years.  Certainly  there  is  a 
most  marked  entente  cordiale  at  Haileybury,  where 
the  masters  join  in  all  the  games  with  the  boys, 
and  also  have  dinner  with  them.  This,  however, 
strengthens  rather  than  weakens  the  obligations  of 
work  and  industry. 

A  list  of  scholarships  and  successes  would  be  out 
of  place  in  such  an  article  as  this,  but  we  may  remark 
in  conclusion  that  when  Rugby  gave  us  a  head- 
master endowed  with  the  not  too  common  com- 
bination of  a  scholar  and  a  man,  it  ensured  an 
ever-increasing  standard  of  work  as  well  as  of  play. 

S.  M.  T. 


Can  we  Standardise  School 
Efficiency  ? 

By  J.  H.  Leonard,  B.Sc. 

There  are,  perhaps,  few  educational  practices  which 
have  been  so  ruthlessly  criticised  as  that  of  entering 
school  pupils  for  external  examinations.  The  examina- 
tion system,  indeed,  has  been  held  up  to  scorn  by  those 
who  have  either  taught  or  examined  no  less  than  by 
those  who  have  had  neither  e.xperience — a  unanimity 
of  opinion  which  is  perhaps  worthy  of  record.  Yet, 
notwithstanding  that  the  system  has  again  and  again 
been  condemned,  the  death  sentence  has  never  been 
carried  into  effect ;  and  in  spite  of  the  fulminations 
hurled  against  what  Mr.  Cloudesley  Brereton  has  happily 
termed  "  the  examination  chaos,"  the  said  chaos  not 
only  continues  merely  chaotic,  but  shows  unmistakable 
signs  of  strong  vitality — a  vitality  which  exhibits  a 
painful  parallelism  with  the  multiplication  by  division 
seen  in  the  life  of  bacteria.  For  we  are  confronted 
by  the  apparent  anomaly  that,  while  the  educational 
world  condemns  the  examination  system,  yet  not  only 
are  the  external  examinations  for  school  pupils  patronised 
as  largely  as  ever,  but  educational  activity  in  the  shape 
of  local  authorities  has  tended  greatly  to  increa<;e  the 
number  of  such  examinations  throughout  the  country. 
There  is  no  need  to  give  statistics  to  bear  out  these 
statements. 

Now,  if  a  tithe  of  the  destructive  criticism  which  has 
been  poured  out  on  this  subject  had  taken  effect,  this 
external  examination  of  school  pupils  would  have  been 
dead  and  buried  long  ago.  But  such  examinations  have 
survived — and  to  all  appearance  they  seem  likely  to 
survive  for  a  good  many  years  to  come.  There  must 
be  some  causes  for  this  survival  in  spite  of  adverse 
opinion  ;   and  it  would  seem  that  if  one  can  get  at  those 


causes  some  path  may  appear  which  will  lead  to  the 
relegation  of  such  examinations  to  their  proper  place. 
Few  will  dispute  that  they  occupy  an  absurdly  exalted 
position  at  present. 

What  is  the  evidence  available  from  which  conclusions 
may  be  drawn  ? 

(i)  Some  of   the  most   important   evidence  is   that 
afforded  by  the  school  work  itself.     A  Form  is  "  going 
in  "  for  one  of  these  examinations.     The  time  is  rarely 
sufficient  for  the  work  waiting  to  be  done  :    and  the 
natural  result  is  that  those  subjects' which  are  not  being 
"  offered  "  receive  reduced  attention — some  of  us  have 
known  them  to  be  omitted  altogether  for  that  particular 
term.      Those  members   of   a   class,  too,  who   are   not 
taking  the  examination  feel  "  left  out  "   as  well.     On 
one  such  occasion  a  headmaster  said  to  me  :    "  Never 
mind  about  So-and-so — he's  not  going  in  ;    give  your 
attention  to  the  others."     The  evil  influence  is  often 
felt    in  other  classes  as  well,  as  the  time-table  is  fre- 
quently dislocated.     The  effect  of  "  cram  "  need  not  be 
enlarged  upon — in  no  case  in  the  whole  of  the  writer's 
experience  has  he  known  it  to  be  absent  from  a  Form 
preparing    for   an    examination.     On    the   other   hand, 
there  is  plenty  of  evidence  to  show  that  the  preparation 
for  an  examination  is  a  stimulus  to  many  pupils,  although 
an  after  reaction  is  frequently  observable.     The  balance 
of  evidence,  therefore,  seems  to  show  that  the  special 
phase  of  the  examination  system  now  being  considered 
has  not  survived  by  reason  of  the  aid  it  renders  to  the 
normally  efficient  working  of  a  Form. 

(2)  In  considering  the  testimony  of  parents,  a  few 
typical  remarks  may  be  quoted  actually  made  by 
fathers  or  mothers  having  a  son  or  daughter  going  in 
for  an  external  school  examination. 

"  Ah,  I  didn't  want  him  to  go  in  for  this  one — but  I 
should  like  him  to  take  the  .  .  .  next  year,  because  if 
he  gets  through  that  it  will  exempt  him  from  .  .  . 
and  he  might  just  as  well  do  it  at  school  and  save  me 
the  expense  of  having  him  coached  later  on." 

"  Well,  I  should  have  preferred  that  she  had  not 
entered  for  it,  but  as  the  whole  Form  seems  to  be  going 
in,  I  don't  like  her  to  be  exceptional." 

"  Oh,  yes — let  her  go  in — she's  got  to  get  used  to 
examinations,  so  she  might  as  well  begin  at  once." 

"  He  can  go  in— but  I  don't  care  whether  he  passes 
or  not,  as  I  know  he's  getting  on  all  right." 

"  I  don't  know  what  benefit  it  wUl  be  to  him— but  I 

suppose  it's  a  good  thing  for  the  school  to  pass  as  many 

as  possible."  A 

"  One  does  know  that  they  have  learnt  something 

if  they  pass." 

From  these  remarks  we  may  conclude  that  such 
examinations  do  not  survive  on  account  of  the  approval 
they  receive  from  parents  in  general.  But  parents 
support  them  either  when  a  given  examination  will 
render  a  boy  or  girl  some  tangible  service  in  his  or  her 
future  ;  and  also  from  the  point  of  view  that  such 
examinations  are  some  testimony  to  school  work. 
Both  of  these  points  make  for  the  survival  of  such 
examinations. 
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The  evidence  of  the  teaching  staff  has  to  be  con- 
sidered from  two  points  of  view. 

(3)  In  the  case  of  assistant  masters  and  mistresses, 
the  opinions  usually  expressed  fall  roughly  into  two 
categories.  External  examinations  for  school  pupils 
are  either  held  to  be  an  unmitigated  nuisance  ;  or,  only 
members  of  a  high  Form  should  be  allowed  to  enter  for 
them,  and  then  only  when  the  examination  is  to  be  of 
some  definite  advantage  in  the  career  of  the  pupil.  The 
assistant  staff  and  parents  thus  agree  on  certain  points 
which  make  for  the  survival  of  the  examination  system  ; 
but  the  majority  of  opinions  one  hears  expressed  are 
against  the  system,  as  "  it  up.sets  the  regular  work." 

(4)  In  the  case  of  headmasters  and  headmistresses, 
another  and  very  different  factor  has  to  be  taken  into 
account — that  concerned  with  the  catching  of  pupils. 
Pupils  are  sent  in  for  external  examinations  either  to 
show  that  the  teaching  is  successful,  so  far  as  "  passes  " 
can  show  it ;  or  they  are  sent  up  with  the  object  of 
making  an  advertisement  of  their  successes.  This  applies 
to  the  private  school  and  the  endowed  school  alike. 
But  the  "  head  "  of  an  endowed  school  has  a  further 
incentive  to  feed  the  examination  mill.  If  this  be  not 
done,  the  governing  body  will  soon  require  to  know 
why  the  "  list  of  successes  "  is  less  at  their  school  than  at 
.  .  .  School  and  .  .  .  School.  The  result  is  easily  fore- 
seen :    the  examinations  are  patronised. 

From  the  above  evidence  the  main  causes  of  the 
survival  of  these  external  school  examinations  would 
appear  to  be  as  follows  : 

{a)  The  employment  of  an  external  rchool  examina- 
tion as  a  preliminary  professional  examination. 

(b)  The  competition  for  pupils. 

(c)  The  use  of  successful  examination  results  as  a  hall- 
mark of  efficiency. 

It  is  the  last-named  with  which  we  have  especially 
to  deal,  as  all  connected  with  the  school  work  either 
directly  or  indirectly  are  concerned  in  it.  A  successful 
headmaster  once  observed  to  the  writer  some  years 
ago  that  he  thought  that  with  inspection  we  should  get 
rid  of  most  of  these  external  school  examinations. 
But  inspection  has  come — and  the  examinations  are  as 
strong  as  ever  they  were,  if  not  stronger.  What  with 
the  number  of  separate  examinations  increased  and 
inspections  added  thereto,  matters  have  certainly  not 
improved  in  this  respect.  One  is  reminded  of  the  small 
child  who  pulled  up  the  plant  every  day  to  see  how  it 
was  growing  ! 

The  great  need  at  the  present  day  is  to  discover  some 
method  of  standardising  school  efficiency.  When  this 
is  found  one  great  support  of  the  "  examination  chaos  " 
will  be  removed. 

Examinations  themselves  have  dismally  failed  to 
supply  any  such  method.  We  have  only  inspection  to 
look  to — and  that  is  again  admittedly  one-sided.  But 
why  should  not  inspection  concern  itself,  first,  with 
methods,  and  secondly  with  results  ?  Is  it  not  a  mistake 
so  completely  to  separate  the  offices  of  inspector  and 
examiner?  If  anyone  had  to  report  upon  a  particular 
cotton  loom,  would  they  think  their  work  complete  if 


they  minutely  observed  the  machine  in  motion  while 
they  barely  glanced  at  the  woven  material  ?  Yet  we 
appear  to  be  doing  something  very  like  this.  Inspectioa 
and  examination  are  two  phases  of  the  same  work — 
the  testing  of  the  efficiency  of  a  school.  Why  not 
combine  the  two  ?  I  believe  the  practical  difficulties 
would  largely  disappear  in  the  working  of  such  a  plan  ; 
certainly  the  end  of  a  term  would  be  relieved  of  much  of 
its  burden.  It  might  be  necessary  to  hold  such  tests 
frequently,  and  not  of  necessity  at  the  end  of  a  term. 
Also,  the  report  would  have  to  be  issued  unabridged  if 
any  such  plan  were  desired  to  combat  the  public  examina- 
tion tendency.  With  different  "  inspectors  "  a  standard 
of  efficiency  would  soon  be  discoverable  for  each  school — 
and  the  fact  that  it  would  vary  somewhat  is  a  point  in 
its  favour,  seeing  that  it  deals  with  highly  variable 
quantities.  Such  a  standardisation  might  be  advertised 
with  advantage  :  for  pupils  might  then  be  attracted — 
other  things  being  the  same — to  the  most  efficient 
schools. 

Whether  or  not  it  be  found  practicable  by  any  such 
method  to  unite  the  functions  of  inspector  and  examiner 
for  the  purpose  of  titrating  a  school's  efficiency — to 
borrow  a  term  in  chemistry' — these  things  are  certain  : 
(i)  that  schools  compete  for  pupils ;  (2)  that  one  means 
whereby  this  is  done  is  the  publication  of  examination 
successes;  (3)  that  the  acquisition  of  pupils  means 
the  acquisition  of  wealth.  It  follows,  then,  that  unless 
some  method  be  formulated  to  take  the  place  of  the 
examination  system  at  present  in  vogue,  that  system 
will  not  merely  survive  but  will  grow  more  and  more 
powerful,  let  educationists  declaim  against  it  as  they 
will. 

A  Plea  for  State  Kindergartens 

By  Lucy  R.  Latter 

All  that  hath  been  majestical 

In  life  or  death,  since  time  began, 
Is  native  in  the  simple  heart  of  all, 

The  angel  heart  of  man. 

Nor  is  he  far  astray  who  deems 

That  every  hope  which  rises  and  grows  broad 
In  the  world's  heart,  by  ordered  impjlse  streams 

From  the  great  heart  of  God. 

In  the  midst  of  all  the  turmoil  and  unrest  of  the  present 
time  we  have  almost  come  to  forget  the  little  child 
and  its  needs. 

Yet  the  little  ones  of  to-day  will  be  the  rulers  of 
to-morrow  ;  and  whether  they  will  rule  wisely,  or  other- 
wise, depends  mainly  upon  us,  the  rulers  of  to-day. 
What  a  grave  responsibility  rests  upon  us  !  We  cannot 
escape  from  it,  try  how  we  will. 

Education  begins  with  hfe.  Tangled  or  broken  threads 
spoil  the  beautiful  pattern  which  the  Great  Designer 
would  have  each  one  of  us  weave  upon  the  loom  of  Time. 

More  than  a  hundred  years  ago  the  grand  Swedish. 
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philosopher,  Emanuel  Swedenborg,  with  his  great 
doctrine  of  "  Remains "  as  the  basis  of  education, 
pointed  the  way  whereby  we  might  help  the  children 
so  to  weave  the  thread  of  their  individual  life  as  to  pro- 
duce beautiful  and  harmonious  patterns,  all  different, 
but  together  conducing  to  the  beauty  of  the  life  fabric 
of  humanity  as  a  whole.  It  was,  however,  left  to 
Froebel  to  apply  the  principles  of  the  Swedish  seer 
to  education. 

We  have,  however,  weakly  avoided  the  way  so 
clearly  mapped  out  for  us.  Childhood,  meanwhile, 
is  paying  the  penalty  of  our  weakness,  which  is,  after  all, 
mainly  due  perhaps  to  the  fact  that  we  so  little  realise 
yet  why  the  earliest  stage  of  education  is  so  important. 
We  are  so  occupied  with  the  -process  of  education  that 
we  are  prone  to  forget  what  that  hidden  something  is 
which  it  is  the  end  of  education  to  develop.  We  forget, 
too,  how  near  the  little  ones  are  to  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven,  and  how  much  more  susceptible  their,  as  yet, 
innocent  and  unresisting  souls  are  to  heavenly  influences 
at  this  period  of  their  life. 

The  human  being  is  not  in  himself  life.  He  is  only 
a  recipient  of  life  ;  and  all  life  is  a  continuous  influ.x 
from  the  source  of  life.  This  inflowing  life  is  limited, 
varied  and  individualised  according  to  the  form  of  the 
recipient,  and  becomes  the  child's  individual  life  as 
he  awakens  to  consciousness  and  intellectual  self- 
activity.  What  are  the  contents  of  the  human  mind 
at  its  first  awakening  ?  What  but  the  elements  of 
the  heavenly  or  truly  human  life — the  angel  child  born 
within,  at  whose  coming  the  whole  house  "  is  for  a 
moment  hushed  in  reverent  silence  and  awe,  as  if  at  a 
new  divine  entrance  in  the  world."  These  elements 
of  the  heavenly  or  truly  human  life  consist  of  affections 
for  good  and  truth,  stored  up  in  ever^'  new-born  human 
mind  by  the  Creator.  They  remain  through  life  to 
oppose  the  tendency  of  inherited  evil,  and  to  strengthen 
the  tendency  of  inherited  good  from  generations  of 
ancestors.  Why,  it  may  be  asked,  should  this  store  of 
gbod  and  truth  be  provided  in  infancy  ?  Why  but 
because  the  child's  mind  is  then  unoccupied  by  voluntary 
and  confiiTned  evil ;  and  also  because  the  physical 
organisation  itself  is  at  that  time  more  sensitive  to  all 
impressions,  and  therefore  more  responsive  to  all  that 
conduces  to  order,  truth  and  harmony  than  at  any  other 
period  of  life.  These  ' '  remains  ' '  or  stores  of  affections  for 
good  and  truth  in  the  little  child  may  be  increased,  and 
to  an  indefinite  extent,  by  the  provision  made  for  the 
child's  education.  It  is  here  that  the  great  and  solemn 
function  of  the  Kindergarten  comes  in,  for  a  true  Kinder- 
garten is  a  place  of  culture  for  that  most  wonderful 
creature  that  lives  and  grows  upon  our  earth — the  infant 
human  being  with  all  his  store  of  heavenly  truth  and 
good — a  place  where  the  practices  of  complete  living 
are  made  a  matter  of  daily  habit,  and  where  the  hearts 
and  minds  of  the  children  are  gradually  prepared  for 
and  led  into  the  right  attitude  for  the  next  step  in  the 
educational  ladder.  Education  through  delights,  and 
education  to  uses,  is  the  aim  of  the  Kindergarten.  The 
two  things  cannot  be  separated,  for  the  delights  are  in 


the  uses.  Here  again  we  see  Froebel  as  the  practical 
exponent  of  another  of  the  principles  of  the  Swedish 
seer,  who  declared  that  "  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  is 
a  Kingdom  of  Uses,"  and  that  "  all  creation  is  a  ladder 
of  uses,  by  which  the  lowest  things  in  nature  aspire  to 
the  higher  by  serving  the  higher,  and  so  aspire  to  man, 
who  at  last  aspires  to  God  in  seeking  to  be  an  instrument 
of  God's  love  in  serving  his  fellow  man."  Do  we  not 
here  get  a  perception  of  what  our  educational  ideal 
should  be  ?  "  The  soul  of  education  is  its  ideal,  and 
must  control  its  form."  Outward  standards  are  now  ■ 
yielding  place  to  those  within  ;  and  intellectual  and 
moral  authority  lies  in  the  conviction  of  truth,  and  of 
right  in  individual  minds. 

But  what  is  to  be  our  educational  ideal  ?  Shall  it 
not  be  man  developed  to  his  highest  moral  and  social 
capacity  ?  But  this  can  only  be  brought  about  by  the 
restoration  of  the  Divine  Man  in  our  midst,  "  as  at  once 
the  highest  ideal  afforded  both  by  revelation  and  by 
philosophy,  of  the  true  form  of  society,  the  divine 
sociology,  the  ultimate  solution  of  all  social,  political 
and  ethical  problems." 

From  the  foregoing,  it  will  be  evident  that  the  Kinder- 
garten, bearing  elements  in  itself,  of  the  home  as  well  as 
elements  of  the  school,  is  a  link  between  the  home  and 
the  school,  and  that  consequently  no  good  system  of 
public  education  can  be  complete  which  does  not  provide 
for  Kindergartens.  Whilst  America  has  heard  the 
children's  cry  and  begun  to  provide  Kindergartens  for 
them,  we  have  still  been  content  to  provide  infants' 
schools  which  hitherto,  at  best,  have  done  much  to  pro- 
duce more  or  less  ill-developed  minds,  at  worst,  machines. 
So  conscious  have  we  been  of  this  that  we  have  actually 
considered  whether  it  would  not  be  better  to  close  our 
infants'  schools  to  the  children  under  five  years  of  age, 
little  dreaming  that  the  remedy  lies  in  the  conversion 
of  our  infants'  schools  into  genuine  Kindergartens, 
or  else  fearing  a  heavy  monetary  burden  for  the  rate- 
payers. The  extra  initial  outlay  will  undoubtedly  be 
somewhat  heavy,  but  what  we  sow  in  money  to  get 
better  conditions  for  infant  education  we  shall  reap  in 
national  character. 

School  doors  should  be  closed  to  children  under  five, 
nay,  six,  years  of  age  if  we  have  those  of  well-equipped 
Kindergartens  to  open  in  their  place.  It  would  be  an 
insult  to  childhood  and  a  confession  of  our  own  ignorance 
as  to  the  workings  of  mind  to  give  little  children  over 
to  the  care  of  women,  young  or  otherwise,  whose  only 
qualifications  for  the  great  work  of  infant  education 
are  kindness  and  motherliness,  essential  as  these  are. 
"  The  art  of  guiding  children's  early  activity  is  an  art 
which  must  be  studied  as  consciously  as  the  art  of 
teaching.  It  implies  arduous  preparation.  Only  a 
person  of  cultivated  mind  and  formed  character  can 
exercise  it  fully.  A  Kindergartnerin  must  be  one  who 
has  made  the  laws  of  physical  and  mental  growth  in 
children  her  serious  study,  in  order  that  she  may  give 
them  the  right  environment.  She  must  have  real 
knowledge  of  some  branches  of  natural  science  ;  she 
must   be   acquainted   with   the   historical   development 
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of  economic  products  and  of  the  arts  ;  and  she  must 
have  practical  knowledge  of  the  elements  of  domestic 
and  political  economy.  She  does  not  study  these  in 
order  that  she  may  answer  the  children's  questions  more 
easily,  but  that  she  may  look  upon  life  from  a  broader 
standpoint,  and  understand  the  relations^  in  which 
things  stand  to  each  other.  Above  everything  else, 
she  must  aspire  to  proficiency  in  all  household  matters. 
Let  her  value  her  skill  in  cherishing  and  sustaining 
life,  whether  it  be  that  of  plants  and  animals  or  that  of 
human  beings !  But  what  would  all  her  knowledge 
and  all  her  skill  be  worth  were  her  heart  not  glowing 
with  a  sense  of  the  nobility  of  her  calling,  were  she  not 
inspired  by  a  glimpse  of  the  divine  in  human  nature, 
and  were  she  incapable  of  being  uplifted  by  the  vision 
of  the  beautiful  ?  "  * 

As  we  begin  to  realise  the  true  function  of  Kinder- 
gartens we  shall  awaken  to  the  fact  that  they  are  guardian 
angels  of  the  State,  whose  claims  it  will  be  perilous  to 
ignore.  The  mother  is  naturally  the  first  educator  of 
the  child,  but  she  cannot  always  command  the  time 
necessary  for  educating  her  child,  and  even  if  she  could 
there  are  other  reasons  why  Kindergartens  are  necessary. 
The  society,  for  instance,  of  other  children  is  needed. 
Then  there  are  opportunities  for  mutual  service  and 
kindness  among  a  number  of  children  which  the  solitary 
child  would  miss.  A  good  scheme  of  education  would 
provide  for  Kindergartens  for  children  from  three  to  six 
years  of  age  with  transition  classes  for  children  from  six 
to  seven  years  of  age,  when  the  work  of  the  school 
proper  may  be  safely  begun.  All  children  have  the 
same  needs  and  common  human  powers  at  this  stage, 
hence  such  Kindergartens  should  be  for  the  children 
alike  of  the  well-to-do  and  the  humbler  classes.  Class 
distinctions  in  any  scheme  of  national  education  are 
obnoxious  and  even  dangerous. 

The  hope  of  the  world  is  in  the  children  ;  and  solici- 
tude for  childhood  is  one  of  the  signs  of  a  growing 
civilisation.  Just  so  far  as  we  become  enthusiastically 
convinced  of  the  essential  value  of  the  principles  on 
which  the  Kindergarten  and  all  education  are  based, 
and  try  to  mould  our  own  lives  accordingly,  so  far  shall 
we  be  able  to  make  our  civic  life  more  nearly  approach 
that  ideal  society  depicted  for  us  in  Froebel's  Kinder- 
garten, the  aim  of  which  is  to  prepare  the  race  for 
greater,  truer,  purer,  and  more  unselfish  living  in  the 
wider  spheres  of  social  and  national  life,  where  Love 
takes  up  the  Harp  of  Life  and  smites  the  chord  of  Self 
— trembling  out  of  sight. 

*  From  an  Essay  by  Frau  Henriette  Schrader. 


The  question  of  corporal  punishment  is  constantly  cropping 
up,  and  it  is  interesting  to  record  that  a  change  in  practice  is 
to  be  introduced  in  that  best  of  all  training  for  boys — the  British 
Navy.  The  birch  is  to  disappear  entirely,  and  caning  is  only  to 
be  resorted  to  in  serious  cases,  such  as  insubordination  and  theft. 
It  is  not  to  be  administered  in  public,  and  only  on  the  authority 
of  the  captain  :  the  number  of  strokes  is  limited  to  six  or 
twelve,  according  to  the  gravity  of  the  offence.  There  is  little 
in  these  regulations  that  the  most  humane  of  us  can  quarrel 
with. 


The  Book  and  its  Writer 

Education  and  National  Progress 

By  H.  Bompas  Smith,  M.A. 

For  thirty-five  years  Sir  Norman  Lockyer  has-been 
preaching  the  gospel  of  a  scientific  education,  and  his 
various  essays  and  addresses  on  the  subject  are  collected 
in  the  present  volume.*  The  papers  vary  considerably 
in  value,  but  they  all  show  an  earnestness  of  conviction 
and  a  sense  of  the  importance  of  the  question  which 
cannot  fail  to  be  impressive.  Civilised  nations,  we  are 
told,  are  engaged  in  a  commercial  rivalry  not  less 
deadly  than  the  warfare  of  the  sword ;  England  is 
falling  behind ;  there  is  only  one  remedy  that  will 
meet  her  case,  and  to  that  remedy  she,  as  a  nation,  is 
still  blind.  Something,  indeed,  has  been  done,  but 
very  little.  "  The  present  position  of  Britain  .  .  . 
shows  that  those  of  us  who  have  endeavoured  for  the 
last  thirty-five  years  to  point  out  the  way  in  which  our 
people  can  survive  in  the  struggle,  have,  to  a  large 
extent,  been  crying  in  the  wilderness."  Our  only  hope, 
the  writer  urges,  lies  in  the  recognition  of  the  paramount 
claims  of  science,  and  in  particular  of  scientific  educa- 
tion ;  for  our  national  downfall  can  be  averted  only  by 
the  systematic  application  of  scientific  knowledge  and 
scientific  methods  in  all  departments  of  our  industrial 
and  political  life.  But  it  is  no  narrowly  utilitarian 
pursuit  of  science  that  will  save  us.  "  To  study  the 
useless  is  as  important  as  to  apply  the  useful"  (p.  119). 
"  If  a  nation  wishes  to  go  under  in  the  struggle,  the  very 
best  plan  is  to  waste  the  time  of  the  young  at  the 
primary  school  by  .  .  .  let  us  say,  teaching  a  trade. 
Next  waste  the  time  of  the  older  students,  supposing 
science  is  taught  to  them  at  all,  by  a  so-called  '  technical 
instruction  '  concerning  applications  without  any  prac- 
tical work  at,  or  research  connected  with,  any  one 
branch  of  pure  science  "  (p.  116).  What  we  need  is 
brain-power,  which  is  developed  by  a  training  in  pure 
science,  and  above  all  by  original  research.  Hence  the 
pre-eminent  importance  of  providing  opportunities  for 
research,  in  our  large  works,  in  our  Universities,  by 
direct  subsidies  from  the  State.  We  ought  to  count 
"  Universities  as  the  Admiralty  counts  battleships " 
(Presidential  Address  to  the  Brit.  Assoc,  1903).  But  to 
rely  upon  private  or  municipal  effort  is  as  futile  as 
would  be  a  return  to  the  days  of  Alfred,  when  the  Navy 
was  maintained  chiefly  by  individual  contributions. 
The  Government  must  provide  the  means,  as  has  long 
been  done  in  Germany  and  America. 

In  addition  to  its  intrinsic  interest  this  line  of  argu- 
ment is  typical  of  the  trend  of  contemporary  thought. 
The  writer  is  a  serious  thinker  in  the  front  rank  of 
scientists,  and  it  is  therefore  natural  that  he  should 
make  articulate  the  intellectual  tendencies  of  the  period 
covered  by  his  book.     Since  1870  the  collectivist  mode 

*  Education  and  National  Progress.^  By  Sir  Norman  Lockyer, 
K.C.B.     (Macmillan.     5s.  nett.) 
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of  thought  has  reigned  supreme,  and  we  find  it  reflected 
in  his  insistence  upon  the  necessity  of  State  action,  in 
his  pronounced  nationahst  tone,  and  in  the  value  he 
attributes  to  material  prosperity.  But  he  also  re- 
presents the  reaction,  characteristic  of  the  best  thought  of 
our  day,  against  the  levelling  tendency  which  is  perhaps 
the  greatest  danger  of  the  triumph  of  coUectivist  ideal. 
Thus  in  education  we  rightly  spend  our  millions  upon 
the  training  of  the  many,  but  national  salvation  will 
come  from  the  few,  and  the  provision  of  the  highest 
type  of  education,  of  which  only  a  small  number  can 
directly  take  advantage,  is  essential  to  the  welfare  of 
the  masses.  Lockyer  constantly  urges  the  necessity  of 
training  of  a  small  body  of  scientific  leaders. 

With  the  other  sides  of  education  Lockyer  does  not 
deal.  Doubtless  he  intentionally  leaves  to  others  the 
task  of  co-ordinating  the  various  aspects  of  the  problem. 
But  even  if  we  hold  that  science  is  only  one  of  several 
necessary  branches  in  our  curriculum,  and  that  a 
nation's  greatness  depends  ultimately  upon  its  moral 
qualities,  this  will  not  prevent  us  from  accepting  his 
contention  that  the  pursuit  of  science,  both  for  its  own 
sake  and  with  a  view  to  its  practical  apphcation,  is  one 
of  the  means  by  which  we  can  prove  our  devotion  to 
the  common  good. 

This  vigorous  advocacy  of  the  claims  of  science 
can  hardly  avoid  the  danger  of  one-sided  statements. 
It  is,  for  instance,  unjust  to  say  that  before  the  Reforma- 
tion "  the  education  of  the  people,  except  in  the  various 
crafts,  was  unprovided  for"  (p.  84).  Twice  we  find 
quoted  with  apparent  approval  Mr.  Balfour's  clap-trap 
statement  that  boys  of  seventeen  or  eighteen  from 
secondary  schools  "  do  not  care  a  farthing  about  the 
world  they  hve  in  except  in  so  far  as  it  concerns  the 
cricket  field  or  the  football  field  or  the  river"  (p.  189). 
But  after  all  deductions  have  been  made,  the  main 
thesis  of  the  book  is  one  which  all  those  who  are  con- 
cerned in  education  would  do  well  to  lay  to  heart.  The 
great  truths  that  our  national  prosperity  depends 
largely  upon  our  schools  and  Universities,  and  that  no 
training  is  satisfactory  which  does  not  bear  directly 
upon  the  needs  of  daily  hfe,  have  often  been  urged,  but 
are  far  from  being  universally  appreciated.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  widespread  reading  of  this  book  will 
bring  us  a  step  nearer  to  their  realisation  in  our 
practice. 

As  an  instance  of  the  part  that  education  may  be  expected  to 
play  in  the  near  future  in  the  political  world,  we  may  call  atten- 
tion to  a  leading  article  in  the  Morning  Post  of  March  i,  asking 
the  Opposition  to  make  "constructive"  reform  of  our  educa- 
tional system  a  part  of  its  official  programme.  The  main  points 
of  this  remarkable  manifesto  are  :  (i)  the  training  of  teachers 
to  be  paid  for  by  the  nation  ;  (2)  parents  to  have  a  voice  in  the 
appointment  of  teachers  ;  (3)  no  religious  teaching  to  be  given 
Jn  school  hours  or  paid  for  out  of  public  funds  ;  (4)  teachers  to 
be  allowed  to  volunteer  for  religious  instruction  ;  (5)  State 
support  in  exceptional  cases  only  for  denominational  schools. 
This  includes  a  great  deal  that  most  people  actually  engaged  in 
ducational  work  will  approve  ;  but  it  strikes  us  as  somewhat 
revolutionary  from  the  party  point  of  view. 


Unconventional  Lessons  in 
Mathematics 

Graphs 

By  E.  M.  Langley,  M.A. 

III.  Ar2  +  y2  -  a2. 

Confining  ourselves  at  first  to  the  cases  in  which  the 
scales  of  x  and  y  are  identical,  we  start  with  a  simple  case 
in  which  12  numerical  values  are  easily  found  to  satisfy. 

For  instance,  if  we  take  x^  +  y^  =  25,  the  co-ordinates 
of  the  12  points  (o,  ±  5),  (±  3.  ±  4),  (±  4,  ±  3).  (±  5,  o), 
(±  3,  +  4),  (±  4.  +  3)  ^re  easily  seen  to  satisfy  the 
equation. 

The  distribution  of  the  points  suggests  at  once  that  the 
graph  is  a  circle  with  centre  at  the  origin,  and  a  reference 
to  i.  47  supplies  a  proof  that  this  must  be  so,  not  only  in 
the  case  given,  but  for  the  general  case, 

;V2     +     y2    =    flS 

in  which  the  radius  is  a,  and  may  possibly  be  represented 
numerically  by  a  surd  number. 

To  describe  a  circle  whose  equation  is  given  in  the  form 
x^  +  y^  =  a^  is  tlierefore  easy.  We  have  merely  to  deter- 
mine one  point  on  it,  and  describe  a  circle  with  centre  at 
the  origin  to  pass  tlu-ough  that  point.  For  e-xample,  we 
may  describe  the  circle  ;v2  +  y2  =  41  by  either  of  the 
following  methods  : 


(i)  by  finding  P  such  that  OP^    =  OH  x  OM 

=  10  X  4. 1 
=  41 
(ii)  by  finding  Q  such  that  OQ2  =  ON^  +  NQ 

=52+42 
=  41. 
The  first  method  involves  finding  the  side  of  a  square 
equal  to  a  given  rectangle,  and  is  alwaj^s  applicable. 

The  second  involves  only  I.  47,  though  more  than  one 
apphcation  of  it  may  be  necessary. 

Before  proceeding  to  cases  in  which  the  equation  is  less 
simple,  it  would  be  well  to  work  a  good  number  of  exercises 
on  the  solution  of  simultaneous  equations  of  the  form 


X' 

px 


+  j,2  =a2\ 


Some  cases  should  be  chosen  in  which  px  +  qy  =  f  is  a 
tangent,  and  the  connection  between  tangency  and  equality 
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of  roots  of  an  equation  should  be   noted.     After  special 
numerical  examples  the  case 

;ir*  +  y*  =.  a* 

xh  +  yk  =  a* 

should  be  examined,  and  A*   +   k*   =   a^  be  found  as  the 

condition  for  equal  roots,  the  geometrical  meaning  being 

brought  out  by  the  pupil. 

The  equation  to  the  tangent  at  {h,  k)  in  the  form 
xh  +yk  =3^  should  be  deduced  by  simplification  from 
(x  -  h)^  +  (y  -  k)^  +  a*  =x^  +  y^  which  is  easily  obtained 
by  applications  of  I.  47. 


NT 


Figs.  2  and  3. 

It  is  easy  to  pass  from  the  form 

xi    +   yi   =   a" 
to  the  form 

{x-d)i  +   (y-e)^  =   a*. 

Again,  i.  47  shows  that  the  graph  must  be  a  circle,  but 
that  its  centre  is  (d,  e)  instead  of  (o,  o). 

Again,  i.  47  further  shows  how  to  find  the  tangent  at  a 
point  {h,  k)  on  the  circle.  For,  following  the  method 
previously  employed,  we  see  that  if  {x,  y)  be  a  point  on  the 
tangent  we  must  have 


{X  -  h)^  +  (y 
Again,  since 


+  y^  -  6x 


(x-  df  +  (y  -  0)*. 
-  8)'  =  o 


can  be  wTitten 

(^      -       3)2      +      (y      _       4)2      ^      52 

it  may  be  seen  that  this  equation  represents  the  circle 
whose  centre  is  (3,  4)  and  radius  5,  and  after  various  special 
numerical  cases  that 

x^  +  y^  +  2  gx  +  2  fy  +  c  =  o 
represents  a  circle  whose  centre  is  {-  g,  -  f)  and  the 
square  of  whose  radius  is  g^  +  f^  -  c.  A  case  of  special 
interest  bearing  on  the  graphic  solution  of  quadratics  (to 
be  approached  through  a  variety  of  numerical  instances) 
is  the  equation 

(^x  -   h)(x  -  p)  +  {y  -   k){y  -   g)  =^  o. 

From  what  has  been  just  said  it  must  have  a  circle  for 
its  graph.  It  obviously  passes  through  the  four  points 
(/(,  A),  (p,  q),  {p,  k),  (p,  q).  But  these  are  the  corners  of  a 
rectangle,  hence  the  grapli  must  be  the  circle,  ha\'ing  for 
one  of  its  diameters  the  line  joining  (/;,  k)  to  (p,  q). 

In  the  figure  given  the  circle  is 

^(^  -  u)  +  (y  -  ;)(>'  -  2)  =  o. 

and  is  therefore  on  the  line  joining  (o,  7),   (11,  2)  as   dia- 
meter.    If  we  put  y  =  o  the  resulting  quadratic  is 
x^  -  11  X  +  14  =  o. 
Hence  to  solve  this  quadratic  graphically  mark  off  OH   = 
1 1  along  OX  and  OK,  HL  equal  to  7,  2  along  and  parallel 
to  OY,  and  let  the  circle  on  KL  as  diameter  cut  OX  in 


E,  F,  then  OE,  OF  are  the  roots  of  the  given  quadratic. 
The  construction  is  due  to  T.  Carlyle,  who  discovered  it 
when  a  student  under  Leslie.  For  an  extension  of  it  to  the 
general  case  ax'^  +  bx  +  c  =  o,  see  Murray's  School  Algebra, 
Part  II.,  from  which  the  diagram  is  taken. 


Fig.  4. 

It  is  there  shown  that  the  same  circle  enables  us  to  find 
11  X  -^^  2 


the  roots  of  yx^  -  11  x  +  2  =  o,  the  roots  being  given 
by  \  OE,  j  OF,  the  actual  roots  oe,  of  being  found  by 
drawing  oef  at  unit  distance  from  K  or  O'E'F'  at  a  distance 
of  10  units  from  K.,  the  roots  in  the  last  case  being  y'j.  O'E' 
^  O'F'. 

The  solution  of  the  quadratic 

ax^  +  bx  +  c  ^  o 

can  also  be  obtained  graphically  by  means  of  the  inter- 
section 

(i)  of  the  graphs  of 


y 


ay  +  bx  +  c 
(ii)  of  the  graphs  of 

xy   =   -    c 
y  <=  ax  +  b. 

Sufficient  numerical  examples  in  these  and  in  the  solution 
of  simultaneous  equations  of  the  first  degree  can  be  found 
in  ordinary  text-books,  or  made  up  by  the  teacher  ;  and 
it  is  advisable  that-the  pupil  should  have  had  considerable 
practice  in  such  solutions,  the  same  example  being  often 
worked  out  with  a  variety  of  scales,  before  proceeding  to 
the  follo\ving. 

In  such  work  we  may  suppose  that  he  will  have  noticed, 
or  will  have  had  pointed  out  to  liim,  not  only  that  the 
numerical  values  obtained  for  the  solution  are  independent 
of  the  scale  used,  but  that  they  are  unaffected  by  the  use 
of  different  scales  for  x  and  y. 

The  same  would  of  course  hold  true  for  the  solution  of 
such  simultaneous  equations  as 

x^  +  )2  =  41 
X  +  y    ^     9 
but  an  instrumental  difficulty  occurs  here,  the  consideration 
of  which  will  lead  usjto  a  simple  algebraical  treatment  of 
the  ellipse. 


Fig.  5. 
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Let  us  take  the  special  equation 

xi.   +   y-i.  ==  41 

■and  construct  its  graph  with  the  scale  of  x  as  in  Fig.  i 
but  with  the  scale  of  y  reduced  to  half  that  of  x.  We  see 
at  once  that  while  the  numerical  measures  of  all  pairs  of 
co-ordinates  which  satisfy  the  equation  are  the  same  as 
before,  the  length  of  any  ordinate  is  half  that  of  the  one 
corresponding  to  it  in  the  old  figure.  Given,  therefore,  the 
abscissa  of  any  point,  we  could  find  its  ordinate  by  taking 
half  of  the  corresponding  one  in  the  circle  described  \vith 
centre  at  the  origin  and  radius  =  ^  41  in  the  x  scale. 
Again,  if  (/(,  k)  is  a  point  on  the  graph,  then 

xh   +  yk  =  c^ 
must  be  the  equation  to  the  tangent  at  (h,  k).     For  though 
ike  reasoning  from  I.  47  no  longer  holds,  we  know  that  the 
nature  of  the  algebraical  solution  of  the  pair  of  simultaneous 
equations 

x^  +  y2  =  a* 
xh  +  yk  =.  a* 
must  be  the  same  as  before,  and  therefore  that  the  result- 
ing quadratic  in  x  found  by  eliminating  y  must  have  equal, 
roots. 

Just  as  x^  +  >'2  ^  a^  represents  an  ellipse  with  the  choice 
•of  scales  as  above,  so  with  the  same  choice 

.^2   +   4  y2   =  «!» 

represents  a  circle. 

Hence  we  may  expect,  what  may  be  deduced  geometri- 
cally, or  readUy  verified  by  algebraical  solution,  that  if 
(h,  k)  be  a  point  on  the  graph  of 

x^   4-    4  y2   =   a*^ 
then  xh  4-    4  j'^    =  a^ 

•represents  the  tangent  at  (/;,  k). 


Similarly  for 


4^;'=  4-  qy'' 
-  +     y' 
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9  4 

can  be  seen  to  be  a  circle  or  a  curve  formed  from  it  by 
reducing  or  e.xtending  all  its  ordinates  in  the  same  fixed 
ratio,  and  that  the  tangent  at  a  point  (A,  k)  on  it  is  given  by 

xh         yk 
—    4-   —    =   I, 
9  4 

and  so  on  after  a  variety  of  special  cases  to 


-i  + 
a2 

xh 
-2  + 


yk 

62" 


before  the  graphic  work,  and  returning  to  it  now,  to  extend 
the  treatment  to  tangency  and  other  questions. 


F  The  student  at  a  much  earlier  stage  than  this  should 
have  been  introduced  to  the  ellipse  by  mechanical  descrip- 
tion^on  the  board  based  on  the  focal  property 

SP  4-  HP  ==  23. 
At'the  present  stage  it  would  probably  be  advisable  to 
show^experimentally  that  the  oval  curves  just  discussed 
are  identical  wth  those  obtained  by  the  mechanical 
description,  and  to  defer  the  algebraical  treatment  of  the 
foci  to  a  later  course.  It  might  be  advantageous,  however, 
to  show  him  the  geometrical  construction  for  points  on 
the  elhpse  (see  Fig.  6) 

A-2        y2 

by  means  of  the  two  circles 

x"^  -\-  y-  =  a"  ;  x-  -^  y-  =  b 


Fig.  6. 

Simple  cases  of  correspondence  having  been  pointed 
out,  it  should  be  noted  that  not  only  do  points  P  and  H 
"  correspond  "  to  points  Q  and  K  (or  q  and  k),  and  hence 
HP  to  QK  (or  qk),  but  that  also  OP  corresponds,  and  OH 
to  OK. 

To  find  the  hue  belonging  to  the  large  or  small  circle 
to  which  a  given  straight  line  OP  corresponds,  reverse  the 
construction  as  shown  by  the  dotted  lines. 

Hence  to  find  a  tangent  from  a  given  point  H  to  an 
ellipse  whose  axes  are  given,  find  by  means  of  the  circles 
either  of  the  points  K,  k  to  which  H  corresponds.  Draw 
either  of  the  tangents  KT,  kt  as  shown,  and  join  either 
HT  or    hi. 


Fig.  7. 

This  correspondence  may  be  used  in  connection  with 
the  algebraical  investigation  to  give  simple  proofs  of  some 
of  the  usual  constructions  for  finding  points  on  an  ellipse. 

Thus  in  Fig.  8,  if  two  squares,  A'B,  BA  be  drawn  side  by 


Fig.  8. 


side  "as  shown,  and  BF  be  taken  equal  to  BE,  it  is  obvious 
from  elementarj'  geometry  that  A'F  is  at  right  angles  to 
AE,^and  therefore  that  their  intersection  P  lies  on  the 
circle  on  A'A  as   diameter.     Xow   if   another   figure   were 
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drawn  with  pointsreferred  to  CA,  CB  as  axes,  having  the 
same  numerical  values  of  the  co-ordinates  as  in  the  upper, 
but  with  diSerent  scales  for  x  and  y,  all  the  determining 
nes  of  the  figure  would  have  the  same  equations  as  before 
but  the  «2  -f-  j/2  =  a^,  which  previously  represented  a 
circle  now  represents  an  ellipse. 

In  the  left  half  of  the  figures,  points  on  the  ellipse  have 
been  found  by  the  intersection  of  corresponding  lines  from 
C  with  corresponding  ordinates,  the  argument  being  the 


Fig.  9. 

In  the  upper  diagram  of  Fig.  9,  ABA'  is  a  semicircle, 
E  and  F  the  points  in  which  any  ordinate  intersects  the 
fixed  straight  Imes  AB,  A'B.  By  the  orthocentric  property 
A'E  must  be  perpendicular  to  AF,  and  therefore  intersect 
it  on  the  circle.  Hence  the  corresponding  construction 
for  points  on  the  ellipse  indicated  in  the  lower  diagram. 

The  fact  that  the  constructiony  in  Figs.  8  and  9  five 
points  on  curves  whose  equations  may  all  be  written 
*■*  +  y2  ^  (jS  {i-e.,  which  are  circles  or  ellipses  according 
to  the  choice  of  scales  for  x  and  y)  may  easily  suggest  that 
with  suitable  modifications  (indicated  in  Figs.  10  and    11) 


f 


Fig.  10. 


Fig.  ii. 
they  would  give  points  on  curves  denoted  by  equations 
of  the  form 

a2    -    y2   =  a2 
and  the  suggestion  may  be  verified  experimentally  or   by 
strict  algebraical  reasoning. 

If  the  scales  are  tlie  same  for  x  and  y,  it  has  been  pointed 
out  (p.  22)  that  these  are  identical  with  those  treated 
under  Ihe  heading  ;iry  =.  c^. 


Parents  and   Schools 

By  J.  L.  Kandel 

A  NOTICEABLE  omission  in  the  English  educational 
system  is  the  absence  of  any  recognition  of  the  interests 
of  the  family  in  the  schools  with  which  they  have  some 
connection  through  their  members.  The  idea  is  no 
new  one.  The  Schulgemeinde  or  Association  of  Parents 
is  a  feature  of  the  educational  system  of  Germany. 
Nothing  of  this  nature  exists  in  England  on  a  firm  and 
permanent  basis.  It  springs  up  with  surprising  alacrity 
at  times  of  crisis,  artificially  begotten,  and  dies  out  with 
equal  suddenness  as  soon  as  the  crisis  which  called  it 
forth  has  passed  away.  There  is,  however,  no  reason 
why  parents  should  not  take  a  permanent  interest  in 
questions  educational,  and  for  this  purpose  no  better 
centre  of  interest  could  be  found  than  the  schools  with 
which  they  are  connected  through  their  children. 

Hitherto,  the  only  means  by  which  the  majority  of 
parents  have  been  brought  into  active  participation 
in  school  affairs  have  been  Speech  Day,  school  dramatic 
performances,  and  sports  days.  But  something  more 
than  this  is  desirable.  On  such  occasions  just  men- 
tioned parents  do  not  see  the  school  at  work.  But 
after  all,  that  is  the  kind  of  interest  which  we,  on  our 
part,  should  encourage  in  the  parents  of  our  scholars. 
And  yet,  although  it  is  everywhere  recognised  what  a 
great  assistance  is  a  genuine  interest  in  their  children's 
work  on  the  part  of  parents,  very  little  is  done  to  enlist 
their  support.  One  does  not  ask  for  that  kind  of 
interest  by  which  a  family  would  feel  itself  eternally 
disgraced  if  Tommy  does  not  acquit  himself  successfully 
in  his  examinations — no  rare  occurrence  in  Germany. 

It  is  our  business,  then,  to  educate  the  parents  as  well 
as  their  children ;  and  no  better  opportunity  can  be 
seized  than  the  present  when  new  secondary  schools 
are  springing  up  in  all  directions,  and  a  new  class  of 
society  is  being  drawn  upon  to  participate  in  higher 
education.  Few  seem  to  have  any  conscious  purpose 
in  sending  their  children  to  the  secondary  schools. 
Many  are  attracted  by  the  bursaries  ;  many  more  follow 
in  the  footsteps  of  a  neighbour.  Parents  should  there- 
fore be  brought  to  a  realisation  of  what  they  do,  of  the 
purpose  of  a  secondar}^  school,  and  of  the  prospects 
held  out  to  a  scholar  who  has  passed  through  a  course 
of  higher  education.  Not  only  can  questions  of  curri- 
culum be  discussed,  but  questions  of  organisation  can 
also  be  raised  when  the  parents  are  met  together  in  a 
school.  The  evil,  in  which  too  many  parents  are 
allowed  to  indulge,  of  insisting  on  periodical  changes 
of  curriculum,  or  removal  from  one  side  of  a  school  to 
another,  or  too  early  specialisation  can  more  cogently 
be  pointed  out.  To  many  it  would  come  as  a  surprise 
that  they  are  interfering  with  the  school  work,  when 
they  send  their  children  to  school  at  any  time  but  the 
beginning  of  the  school  year  ;  but  a  greater  surprise 
would  be  to  learn  that  they  are  doing  themselves  an 
injury  when  they  remove   their  children  before  the  end 
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of  a  school  course.  Very  few  people  seem  to  realise 
that  a  secondary  education  of  less  than  four  years  is 
almost  valueless.  These  and  many  other  topics  can 
be  discussed  by  parents  and  masters  with  possibly  a 
more  permanent  effect,  when  the  pros  and  cons  can  be 
introduced  from  different  points  of  view,  than  in  a 
private  interview  between  the  headmaster  and  an 
individual  parent. 

It  is,  therefore,  with  great  pleasure  that  one  hears 
that  the  experiment  of  enlisting  the  active  interest  of 
parents  in  the  school  as  a  whole,  and  not  in  the  atom 
which  they  send  to  it  is  being  tried  in  three  classes  of 
schools  in  Manchester.  Prof.  Findlay  gives  the  parents 
of  the  scholars  who  attend  the  Fielden  Demonstration 
School,  which  is  attached  to  the  Manchester  University 
Education  Department,  an  opportunity  two  or  three 
times  in  the  year  of  meeting  him,  the  headmaster,  and 
the  staff  of  the  school  to  discuss  the  work  which  has  been 
done  and  not  merely  to  listen  to  an  annual  statement 
and  list  of  successes.  On  one  occasion  two  questions 
of  great  interest  were  raised.  One  parent  wished  to 
know  why  French  had  been  postponed  in  the  school, 
and  only  German  was  taught  ;  another  asked  why 
both  languages  were  not  '  taught  at  the  same  time. 
Another  question  was  why  geometry  was  not  taught 
to  the  senior  boys  of  the  average  age  of  thirteen.  In 
the  summer  term  of  last  year  it  was  proposed  to  hold 
a  school  camp.  The  advantages  of  this  proposal  Vvere 
discussed  at  a  meeting,  and  the  support  of  many,  who 
would  otherwise  have  kept  their  children  at  home,  was 
won  to  the  scheme.  But  this  is  not  all.  There  is  a 
display  of  the  actual  work  done  through  the  term, 
not — as  on  speech  day — of  the  best  work  done  specially 
for  the  occasion.  In  addition,  the  school  is  open  to 
parents  at  any  time  for  inspection. 

Last  year  at  the  Grammar  School  the  experiment 
was  also  tried  by  Mr.  Paton.  He  and  the  staff  were 
"  At  Home  "  to  the  parents  of  the  scholars  to  discuss 
school  matters.  It  was  requested  that  notice  should 
be  given  beforehand  of  questions  likely  to  be  raised. 
Among  many  others  one  of  great  interest  was  discussed — 
the  direct  method  of  language  teaching. 

Mr.  Rose,  of  the  Cheetham  Higher  Grade  School,  has 
carried  the  experiment  still  further.  One  afternoon  in 
the  year  is  set  apart  for  the  visit  of  the  parents.  On 
this  occasion  not  only  is  he  prepared  to  answer  any 
questions  affecting  the  school,  but  parents  are  allowed 
to  inspect  the  whole  school  at  work.  A  programme 
representative  of  the  curriculum  is  drawn  up  for  this 
occasion,  but  otherwise  the  work  proceeds  as  usual. 
Last  year  between  eight  hundred  and  nine  hundred 
persons  availed  themselves  of  his  invitation  in  one 
afternoon. 

So  far  this  excellent  example  has  not  been  followed 
by  elementary  schools  in  the  district,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  several  infant  schools.  In  fact,  many  head- 
masters look  upon  the  movement  with  suspicion.  Some 
accuse  the  pioneers  of  a  desire  for  self-advertisement — 
though  it  is  difficult  to  see  what  a  salaried  teacher 
could  gain  by  such  a  course.     Others  work  under  such 


bad  conditions  that  they  are  ashamed  to  permit  the 
outside  world  to  obtain  a  view  of  them — a  very  short- 
sighted policy,  for  if  such  conditions  are  to  be  amended, 
who  can  demand  a  change  with  greater  justification 
than  the  parents  who  send  their  children  to  such  schools  ? 

Connected  with  such  a  conference  is  the  opportunity 
which  ought  to  be  given  to  parents  to  interview  individual 
masters.  The  terminal  report  is  often  not  a  sufficient 
indication  of  a  scholar's  progress,  and  does  not  convey 
such  an  accurate  impression  as  could  be  given  by  a 
personal  interview.  Such  a  course  would  have  the 
additional  effect  that  masters  would  be  compelled  to 
take  a  personal  interest  in  their  scholars. 

The  schools  have  undertaken  a  twofold  duty ;  to 
educate  the  child  for  the  State  and  for  the  family.  The 
first  duty  is  sufficiently  discharged  by  every  school 
which  must  give  an  account  of  itself  in  one  form  or 
another  in  return  for  the  State  grant.  It  remains  for 
schools  to  discharge  the  second  task,  and  give  parents 
also  an  opportunity  of  seeing  them  at  work.  Teachers 
have  for  certain  purposes  (sometimes  not  altogether 
desirable)  regarded  themselves  as  a  hierarchy  apart, 
but  from  the  nature  of  things  this  is  an  impossible 
position.  The  State  can  insist  on  a  thorough  discharge 
of  duties  ;  why  should  not  the  family  also  be  taken 
into  partnership,  and  be  allowed  occasionally  to  become 
acquainted  with  educational  machinery  ? 


Minor  Notices 

Some  Books   of  Reference. 

Who's  Who,  1907.  los.  nett.  Who's  Who  Year  Book 
1907.     IS.  nett.     (A.  and  C.  Black.) 

Every  year  the  list  of  notabilities  grows  larger,  and  the 
work  of  compiling  Who's  Who  more  laborious.  To  those 
whose  business  necessities  call  for  the  private  addresses  and 
occupations  of  distinguished  people  the  book  is  a  perfect 
godsend,  while  the  ordinary  reader  will  find  it  extremely 
interesting.  As  the  biographies  are  presumably  written, 
or  at  any  rate  revised,  by  the  people  immediately  concerned 
an  additional  zest  is  thereby  added  to  their  perusal. 

The  matter  which  used  to  appear  as  supplementary  tables 
in  it  has  made  its  appearance  as  a  separate  book,  and  we 
have  an  invaluable  store  of  useful  information  for  a  shilling. 
Clubs,  hospitals,  mispronounced  proper  names,  the  press, 
race  meetings,  societies  and  their  secretaries,  University 
professors  and  so  forth  all  find  a  place  and  are  very  carefully 
compiled,  too,  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  check  them. 

The  Schoolmasters  Year  Book,  1907.  (Sonnenschein.  6s, 
nett.) 
We  are  aware  that  a  book  of  this  kind  always  has  a 
struggle  for  existence  at  first,  since  the  cost  of  production 
must  necessarily  be  great  ;  but  as  its  clientHe  increases 
these  troubles  ought  to  be  proportionately  mitigated. 
We  venture  to  hope  that  this  particular  publication  has 
come  to  stay.  We  do  not  know  whether  it  is  as  well  known 
as  it  ought  to  be  :  certainly  it  contains  matter  which  every 
secondary  schoolmaster  should  have  at  his  elbow,  and  the 
review  of  the  year  by  the  editor  will  always  repay  reading. 
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At  the  very  least  there  ought  to  be  a  copy  in  every  school 
library  and  common  room. 

The  Public  Schools  Year  Book,  1907.  (Sonnenschein. 
3.S.  6d.  nett.) 

For  parents  in  search  of  a  school  to  which  to  send 
their  boys  this  book  can  be  recommended,  as  it  furnishes 
■authentic  information  on  all  essential  points.  If  we  have 
a  criticism  to  offer,  it  is  upon  the  arbitrary  method  of 
selecting  the  schools  included  in  the  list  ;  but  the  editors 
are  quite  frank  upon  the  subject,  so  the  reader  will  know 
what  to  expect.  In  addition  to  the  ordinary  matter  we  find 
special  articles  upon  entering  the  learned  professions,  and 
on  colonial  openings.  A  useful  list  of  school  books  published 
during  the  year  is  also  included. 

Eleyneniary  Chemistry.  Progressive  Lessons  in  Experi- 
mental and  Theory.  Part  II.  By  F.  R.  L.  Wilson, 
M.A.,  and  G.  W.  Hedley,  :M.A.     (Clarendon  Press.) 

The  first  part  of  this  work,  that  on  the  elementary  physics 
of  chemistry,  has  already  been  noticed  in  these  columns. 
This  part,  on  chemistry  proper,  includes  all  that  is  needed 
for  the  leaving  certificate  after  a  full  school  course.  There 
is  a  very  judicious  sequence  of  question,  rousing  curiosity 
where  there  is  yet  no  knowledge  ;  experiment,  after  which 
conclusions  are  invited ;  and  then  the  aroused  curiosity 
is  satisfied.  The  pupil  is  first  made  to  feel  where  he  is 
ignorant  and  encouraged  to  search  for  himself.  There  is 
no  forward  arrangement  such  as  the  hedging  in  of  definite 
elements  in  separate  chapters.  Where  elements  are 
studied,  they  are  followed  up  from  their  sources  in  nature. 
For  instance,  a  sequence  is  common  salt,  hj^drochloric 
acid,  chlorine,  bleaching  and  the  chemical  activity  generally 
■of  chlorine.  Similarly,  ammonia  introduces  nitrogen  and 
its  derivatives.  Throughout,  opportunities  are  taken  to 
bring  in  and  illustrate  the  important  laws  of  chemistry. 
A  very  interesting  chapter  is  that  on  the  atomic  theory 
and  its  allied  theories  and  laws. 

Practical  Exercises  in  Chemistry.  By  G.  C.  Dorrington, 
M.A.,  Senior  Science  Master,  Leeds  Grammar  School. 
(Macmillan  and  Co.  2S.  6rf.) 
A  book  of  heuristic  method,  as  appUed  to  chemistry  of 
London  Matriculation  Standard.  Mr.  Dorrington  finds 
the  banishment  of  the  text-book  from  the  laboratory 
good  in  theory,  but  in  practice  it  leads  to  a  waste  of  the 
teacher's  time,  which  must  be  taken  up  either  in  verbal 
instruction  or  in  the  preparation  of  sheets  of  instructions 
for  the  use  of  pupils.  This  book  is  intended  to  save  the 
loss  of  time  complained  of.  Minute  descriptions  are  given 
•of  such  physical  and  chemical  experiments  as  make  up  the 
course.  The  conclusions  to  be  drawn  are  not  given.  The 
pupil  must  supply  them.  The  book  has  an  air  of  originality. 
Many  of  the  illustrations  are  not  recognisable  as  old  book 
pictures  reproduced,  but  are  seen  to  be  good  clear  sketches 
of  apparatus,  devised  and  fitted  up  in  the  course  of  actual 
M'ork.  The  get-up  is  in  the  publishers'  usual  clear  fashion 
both  of  print  and  illustration. 

Practical    Methods    of    Inorganic    Chemistry.     By    F.    M. 
Perkin,  Ph.D.,  Borough  Polytechnic  Institute.     (Archi- 
bald Constable  and  Co.     2s.  6d.  nett.) 
A  book  for  advanced  students,  dealing  with  a  special 
branch  of  the  subject,  the  preparation  of  substances  that 
may  be  required   for   an   advanced   course   of   qualitative 


analysis.  Preparations  are  described  of  many  salts, 
metallic  oxides,  acids,  metals  and  metalloids.  The  labora- 
tory methods  described  have  been  used  by  the  author 
himself  and  are  described  in  full  detail.  Commercial 
methods  also  find  a  place.  There  is  so  much  interesting 
information  not  generally  accessible,  given  here,  that  the 
reader  will  not  grumble  at  some  defects  of  expression,  or 
at  a  few  equations  being  given  prominent  cross  page  posi- 
tions in  the  middle  of  sentences. 

Algebraic  Geometry.  A  New  Treatise  on  Conic  Sections. 
By  W.  M.  Baker,  M.A.,  Head  Master  of  the  Military 
and  Civil  Department  at  Cheltenham  College.  (George 
Bell  and  Sons.     6s.) 

A  useful  book  on  conies  for  pupils  who,  without  aiming 
at  scholarship  standard,  wish  to  know  thoroughly  their  sub- 
ject to  the  end  of  the  hyperbola.  The  methods  are  diverse. 
Geometrical  and  algebraical  proofs  are  used  indifferently 
and  many  graphs  are  given.  There  are  frequent  alternative 
proofs,  and  it  would  be  well  for  the  master  to  map  out  a 
first  course.  Differential  calculus  is  openly  used  in  obtain- 
ing equations  to  tangents.  Formerly  we  used  it,  but  pre- 
tended not  to  do  so.  We  should  like  to  see  a  slight  working 
knowledge  of  determinants  assumed,  especially  on  p.  22. 
It  would  simplify  matters  considerably',  and  would  help 
towards  an  easier  handling  of  curve  tracing.  The  last 
chapter  might  be  diflerently  treated,  so  as  to  knit  the  pro- 
positions into  a  homogeneous  whole.  The  examples  are 
well  graded,  and  ought  to  give  a  good  grasp  of  each  chapter. 
The  revision  questions  and  papers  are  likely  to  be  useful. 
An  occasional  sentence  seems  vague  until  carefully  read. 
There  is  an  obvious  misprint  in  the  diagram  on  p.  2S. 

Preliminary  Practical  Mathematics.  By  T.  I.  Cowlishaw. 
(Longmans,     is.) 

This  is  a  set  of  easy  examples  for  large  classes  at  technical 
institutes  where  a  number  of  teachers  and  demonstrators 
have  to  teach  the  same  subject-matter.  The  examples 
are  divided  into  two  sets  :  one  to  be  worked  in  class,  and 
the  other  to  be  done  at  home.  Alternate  pages  have  been 
left  blank  for  the  pupil  to  enter  his  results.  No  answers 
are  given.  With  these  decisions  we  are  in  full  accord  : 
the  pupil  has  in  the  past  had  too  much  done  for  him,  and 
to  supply  him  with  answers  only  meant  that  he  worked 
from  both  ends  (question  and  answer\  and  then  tried  to 
make  the  join  unnoticeable.  If  the  pupil  desires  answers 
he  ought  to  pay  for  them,  and  pay  heavily. 

Logarithmic  and  Trigonometric  Tables.  By  J.  B.  Dale. 
(Edward  Arnold.     2s.  nett.) 

Five-Figure  Mathematical  Tables.  By  A.  Du  Pre  Denning. 
(Longmans.     2s.  nett.) 

Each  of  these  sets  of  tables  gi\es  the  usual  constants 
to  five  decimal  places  with  the  necessary  explanation  of 
their  use.  Dr.  Denning's  tables  seem  to  us  to  be  the  clearer 
type,  while  Mr.  Dale's  are  likely  to  stand  the  rough  wear  of 
a  laboratory  better.  The  price  we  think  too  high.  The 
authors  have  not  recalculated  the  tables,  and  there  is  no 
original  work  in  their  compilation.  We  could  point  to  a 
foreign  set  of  tables  of  equal  value  which  costs  about  half 
the  price.  If  the  authors  charge  2S.  for  thirty-six  small  or 
twenty-four  large  pages,  they  can  afford  to  give  some 
explanation  of  the  slide  rule. 
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Sowe  Primary  Arithmetics.  Blackie's  New  Concentric 
Arithmetics.  Books  I.,  II.,  III.  Price  T,d.,  ^d.,  ^d. 
Longman's  Complete  Arithmetics.  Scheme  B.  Price 
With  Answers,  is.  Without  Answers,  gd.  Mac- 
DougaH's  Suggestive  Arithmetics.  Books  I.,  II.  Price 
2d  paper.  ;^d.  cloth.  Oliver  and  Boyd's  New  Number 
Exercises.  Boolcs  I.,  II.,  III.,  IV.,  V.  Price  id.,  2d., 
3d.,  3d.,  4d. 

Messrs.  Blackie's  books  have  been  prepared  by  Mr.  D- 
M.  Cowan,  of  Kelvinside  Higher  Grade  School,  who  en- 
deavours to  teach  principles  in  the  hope  that  pupils  will 
discover  rules  for  themselves.  In  this  laudable  attempt 
he  makes  frequent  use  of  the  concrete  and  has  no  less 
frequently  recourse  to  experiment.  We  doubt  whether 
much  is  gained  by  giving  scraps  of  etymology:  "  Avoir- 
dupois =  having  weight,"  is  a  bold  statement,  and  "  July 
from  Latin  Julius,  a  famous  Roman  "  is  delightfully  vague. 
The  books,  though  perhaps  a  little  inflated,  are  praise- 
worthy.    The  printing  is  admirable. 

Messrs.  Longman's  books  (anonymous)  are  compiled 
to  meet  the  needs  of  pupils  in  continuation  schools.  They 
require  a  knowledge  of  arithmetic,  algebra,  and  geometry. 
This  is  a  gain,  for  these  subjects  are  not  water-tight  compart- 
ments, and  it  is  well  that  the  learner  should  know  that  he 
may  use  aU  the  knowledge  he  possesses.  But  the  com- 
piler worships  all  the  latest  fetishes,  approximation,  scales, 
graphs,  &c.,  and,  we  think,  tries  to  teach  too  much.  An 
arithmetic  should  not  attempt  to  teach  surveying,  commer- 
cial practice,  or  physics.  Those  for  whom  the  book  is 
written  have  probably  means  of  ^gaining  acquaintance 
with  practical  needs  in  their  daily  employment  and  will 
benefit  by  the  inclusions  that  wc,  as  mathematicians, 
deplore. 

The  book  is  not  well  printed,  the  paper  is  poor,  and  there 
is  too  much  text  on  a  page. 

Messrs.  McDougall's  books,  for  very  young  pupils,  make 
use  of  concrete  illustrations  from  the  beginning.  There 
is  a  wealth  of  pictures  in  black  and  red,  and  a  good  collec- 
tion of  easy  examples  similar  to  those  which  might  occur 
in  daily  life.  The  books  are  light  and  easy  for  a  child  to 
hold. 

Oliver  and  Boyd's  Number  Exercises  are  very  full,  but 
are  not  designed  to  replace  the  blackboard  entirely.  They 
are  usefully  arranged  :  the  work  of  the  previous  year  is 
first  revised,  then  the  new  work  is  taught,  and  finally,  a 
sketch  of  the  next  year's  work  is  given.  In  some  respects 
the  books  reproduce  methods  which  have  proved  valuable 
in  other  countries.  The  printing  is  good  and  the  books 
are  good  value  for  the  money. 

Word  Pictures  in  fl/jyw^  (Causeries  Rimees).      ByS.  Chris- 
tine Boyd,     xxii    -t-   82  pp.     (London  :    John  Murray. 
IS.  6rf.) 
Compilers  of  the  dull  French  lesson-books  of  forty  years 
ago  would  not  recognise  this  as  a  school-book  at  all.     It 
belongs  to  the  new  kind  of  French  instructor  which  began 
to  appear  about  fifteen  years  ago,  when  we  began  to  recog- 
nise that  the  pleasing   manner  in  which  a  child,   almost 
unconsciously,  learns  its  own  language  may  well  have  some 
consideration   when    the   child    attempts    another    tongue. 
The  author  of  this  volume  having  noticed  that  children 
readily  learn  rhymes  by  heart  has  embodied  as  the  main 
element  in  the  book    a    few  everyday    ideas   in    everyday 
language  with  just  enough  of  rhyme  and  rhythm  to  make 


them  easily  learned  and  retained.  Clever  and  striking 
sketches  accompany  the  text,  and  altogether  there  are  many 
features  in  the  book  that  wll  appeal  to  those  who  are  trying 
to  make  the  French  lesson  attractive. 

Arnold's    Modern    French.     Book    I.     Edited    by    H.    L, 
Hutton,   M.A.     viii    +     198    pp.     (London  :     Edward 
Arnold,     is.  6d.) 
Although  this  is  Book  I.,  it  is  not  intended  as  a  first 
book   for  students  of  French  ;    but  after  about  a  j-ear's 
study,  they  will  be  ready  to  profit  by  the  instruction  con- 
tained in  these  pages.     The  matter  of  the  lessons  is  the 
matter  of  ordinai"y  conversation,  and  is  not  concerned  with 
the  pencil  case  of  the  gardener's  aunt.     The  exercises  bear 
evidence    of    very    careful    preparation    by    experienced 
teachers,  who  know  the  difficulties  of  pupils,  and  a  valuable 
preface  explains  fully  how  the  book  should  be  used. 

A  Public  School  French  Primer.     By  Otto  Siepmann  and 
Eugene     PeUissier.     xxxiii      -f-      340     pp.     (London  : 
Macmillan  and  Co.     3s.  6d.) 
Like  the  other  books  in  which  Otto  Siepmann  has  had  a 
hand,   this  volume  has  been  prepared   with  much  know- 
ledge and  with  great  care  and  thoroughness.     It  comprises 
a  reading  book,  a  grammar  and  exercises,  and  has  in  addi- 
tion a  chapter  on  French  sounds,  and  lists  of  words  for 
practice    in    pronunciation    and    spelling.     In    compiling 
the  book,  the  authors  have  had  in  their  minds  pupils  who 
are  about  thirteen  years  of  age,  and  who  have  had  a  pre- 
liminary course.     Older  students  may  use  the  book  as  a 
first  book.     Nothing  has  come  into  this  volume  by  chance  ; 
ever}'  point  has  received  most  careful  consideration. 

Bell's    First   French    Reader.     By    R.    P.    Atherton,    M.A. 

Assisted  by  F.  Gal-Ladeveze.     With  Illustrations  by 

French    Artists,     viii     +     78    pp.     (London  :     George 

Bell  and  Sons,     is.) 

Teachers  who  are  using  Bell's  French   Course  will  find 

this  reading-book  has  a  place  between  the  first  and  second 

parts  of  that  course.     The  selections  are  interesting,  and 

the  sketches  clever,  appropriate  and  often  amusing.     The 

foot-notes  are  in  French,  and  there  is  also,  with  each  lesson, 

an  additional  note  in   French  of  half  a  dozen  lines  or  sa 

upon  some  subject  which  has  arisen  in  the  lesson.     The 

exercises,   which   are   related   to   the   selections,   are   of   a 

valuable  kind,  and  students  will  easily  add  to  their  stock  of 

French  the  sentences  concerning  "  La  Vie  del'Ecole  "  which 

they    will    find    in    the    appendix.     Altogether   this    is    an 

attractive  and  useful  book. 

Histoire  d' Aladdin  on  La  Lampe  Alerveilleuse.  Edited  by 
Louis  A.  Barbe.  Illustrated  by  John  Hassall.  iv  + 
157  pp.  IS.  6d.  Le  Livre  des  Jeux.  Twelve  French 
Games  for  English  Children.  By  A.  C.  W.  Tillyard. 
With  an  Introduction  by  Miss  E.  P.  Hughes.  63  pp. 
IS.  Un  Petit  Voyage  a  Paris.  By  Marguerite  Ninet. 
166  pp.     IS.  6d.     (London  :    Blackie  and  Son.) 

Each  of  these  tliree  volumes  h-as  its  place  in  Blackie's 
excellent  "  Modern  Language  Series."  The  story  of  Alad- 
din is  presented  in  large  clear  type,  and  it  goes  without 
saying  that  John  Hassall's  illustrations  are  clever  and 
humorous.  The  notes  are  adequate  and  there  is  a  vocabu- 
lary. Le  Livre  des  Jeux  has  been  compiled  as  the  result 
of  the  author's  experience  that  games  are  more  useful 
than  anything  else  in  giving  children  both  the  wish  and 
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the  power  to  speak  French.  Miss  Hughes,  who  is  in  sym- 
pathy \vith  the  newer  methods  of  imparting  a  knowledge 
of  French,  and  who  has  devoted  herself  seriously  to  the 
problems  of  pedagogy,  says  in  her  introduction  that  many 
Uttle  Enghsh  children  will  get  much  fun  and  pleasure 
and  instruction  from  this  little  book.  Like  the  parrot 
in  the  story,  we  can  only  add  "  There  is  no  doubt  about  it." 
A  striking  feature  in  Un  Petit  Voyage  d  Paris  is  a  series  of 
jjarticularly  good  full-page  reproductions  from  photo- 
graphs of  scenes  in  France.  The  visit  to  Paris  is  told 
brightly,  and  the  pupil  will  learn  much  French  and  much 
about  Paris  by  being  conducted  tlirough  these  alluring 
pages.     A  full  vocabulary  has  been  included. 

Turcarei.  By  Alain  Rene  Lesage.  Edited  with  Introduc- 
tion and  Notes  by  W.  A.  R.  Kerr,  xii  +  105  pp. 
(London  :  George  G.  Harrap  and  Co.  is.  6d.) 
Lesage's  "  Gil  Bias  "  is  widely  known,  but  his  comedy 
of  Turcaret  is  sometimes  in  danger  of  being  forgotten, 
though  its  merits  deserve  a  better  fate.  When  at  last  he 
was  able  to  turn  from  hack-work  and  from  mere  compilation 
and  adaptation  to  write  the  best  that  was  in  him,  Turcaret 
was  the  result.  It  is  powerful  and  satirical,  and  even  what 
might  else  prove  repellent  in  it  is  reUeved  by  the  author's 
unfaiUng  humour.  The  editor's  introduction  in  this  edition 
.contains  a  short  sketch  of  the  author's  hfe,  a  definition  of 
the  place  occupied  by  his  work  in  French  literature,  and  a 
critical  analysis  of  the  play.  The  text  is  followed  by  notes, 
after  the  manner  of  the  other  volumes  in  "  Heath's  Modern 
Language  Series,"  to  which  this  book  belongs. 

Fables  de  La  Fontaine.  Avec  Notes,  Exercices  et  Lefons 
de  Versification.  Par  Thomas  Keen,  M.A.  x  +  177 
pp.  IS.  6d.  nett.  Dent's  First  Exercises  in  French 
Grammar.  By  Miss  F.  M.  S.  Batchelor.  viii  +  83  pp. 
IS.  nett.     (London  :    J.  M.  Dent  and  Co.) 

Two  more  dainty  volumes  in  Dent's  "  IModern  Language 
Series,"  a  set  of  books  under  the  general  editorship  of 
Walter  Rippmann,  M.A.  Both  these  books  are  entirely 
in  French.  In  the  fables  the  student  has  all  the  assistance 
he  is  likely  to  need,  for  the  editor  is  an  expert  teacher, 
and  Miss  Batchelor's  carefully  considered  exercises  have 
been  prepared  as  an  accompaniment  to  H.  E.  Berthon's 
"  First  French  Grammar,"  issued  by  the  same  pubhshers, 
and  they  have  Mr.  Berthon's  approval. 

Supplementary  Exercises  to  Dent's  New  First  French  Book. 

By   H.   C.   Norman,   B.A.     32   pp.     (London  :     J.   M. 

Dent  and  Co.  6d.  nett.) 
Having  found  from  experience  that  some  of  the  points 
in  the  First  French  Book  require  additional  emphasis, 
the  author  has  here  suppUed  the  need.  The  little  book 
is  well  adapted  for  its  purpose.  In  future  editions  the 
hyphen  in  "driving-home,"  in  the  author's  "Note,"  will 
probably  be  removed. 

A  Graduated  French  Reader  for  Beginners.     By  Alec  Cran, 
M.A.,  Ph.D.,  and  D.-es-Lettres.     164   pp.     (London  : 
Thomas  Nelson  and  Sons.     2S.) 
The  distinguished  author  of  "  Object  Lessons  in  French," 
and  other  works  has  of   his  wide  experience  provided  here  a 
course  of  easy  readings  for  the  first  two  years  of  study. 
The  book  contains  also  continuous  easy  passages  for  trans- 
lation into  French,  first  steps  in  idioms,  a  list  of  irregular 
verbs,  and  vocabularies.     The  lessons  have  been  graduated 


carefully,  and  generally  the  book  will  hold  its  own  easily 
amongst  the  many  other  French  reading  books  which  have 
been  published  recently. 

Tales  of  the  Spanish  Main.  Mowbray  Morris.  (Macmillan 
and  Co.  2S.  6d.) 
The  air  of  romance  and  adventure  which  hangs  over  the 
struggles  between  England  and  Spain  for  the  riches  of  the 
West  has  found  eloquent  expression  in  many  volumes, 
and  the  one  before  us  is  a  sensible  addition  to  the  literature 
on  the  subject.  The  author  is  no  bhnd  partisan  ;  he  quite 
realises  that  a  good  deal  of  our  vaunted  exploits  were  sheer 
robbery  and  piracy.  As  he  says,  "  it  would  be  unfair  to 
judge  that  age  by  the  standard  of  humanity  prevailing  in 
ours  "  :  yet,  at  the  same  time,  the  age  was  fruitful  in  that 
tenacity,  pluck,  and  persistence  which  made  our  country 
supreme  on  the  seas.  It  is  just  this  merit  which  renders 
its  history  so  interesting  to  young  people. 

From  Palasolith  to  Motor-Car.  Harry  Lowerison.  (A.  J. 
Whiten.  3s.  6d.  nett.) 
This  is  a  laudable  attempt  to  write  an  archaeological 
history  of  a  little  village  in  Norfolk.  It  treats  of  the  past  ; 
of  the  times  of  mammoths,  flint  axes,  Roman  legions, 
and  so  forth,  to  begin  with  :  and  then  through  the  troublous 
times  of  early  Anghan  and  Danish  invasions  to  the  days  of 
which  more  trustworthy  records  exist.  It  is  a  book  which 
a  child  will  read  with  interest,  and  insensibly  gather 
much  useful  information  about  the  people  of  other  days 
who  dwelt  upon  the  same  soil  as  himself  :  its  only  defect 
to  our  mind,  is  the  sanguinary  hue  which  tints  so  many  of 
the  stories. 

The  Boy's  Life  of  Christ.  W.  B.  Forbush.  (Hodder  and 
Stoughton.  5s.) 
We  are  not  at  all  sure  that  we  like  the  Bible  in  modem 
English  :  it  loses  a  good  deal  of  its  solemnity  in  the  process 
of  translation.  Not  that  this  book  is  in  any  sense  irre- 
verent— far  from  it :  but  to  introduce  the  twentieth- 
century  language  into  the  sacred  narrative  seems  to  be 
putting  new  wine  into  old  bottles,  with  a  vengeance.  Six 
illustrations  are  included,  all  of  a  high  order,  which  are 
calculated  to  soften  any  adverse  criticism  that  a  reviewer 
might  be  disposed  to  make  on  the  method  of  the  book. 

The  Headsman  of  Whitehall.  Phihp  Sidney.  (G.  A. 
Morton.  2S.  6d.  nett.) 
The  mystery  surrounding  the  execution  of  Charles  I. 
is  here  carefully  examined,  and  the  result  is  a  highly  in- 
teresting little  volume  ;  though  it  does  not  do  much  towards 
solving  the  knotty  points  connected  with  the  records  of 
that  tragic  event. 

Stories  from  Greek  Tragedy.     H.  L.  Havell.     (G.  G.  Harrap 
and  Co.     is.  6i.) 

Whether  there  is  any  large  public  for  a  book  of  this  sort 
we  do  not  know  :  but  those  who  read  it  will  enjoy  it.  The 
old  stories  are  told  in  simple  and  dignified  language,  and 
the"  original  is  faithfully  reproduced.  Some  excellent 
illustrations  help  to  make  a  distinctly  attractive,  though 
inexpensive,  book. 

Sir      Walter     Ralegh.      Martin     Hume.      (Fisher      Unwin. 
2s.  6d.  nett.) 

A  cheap  and  handsome  reprint  of  a  good  book  :  should  be 
invaluable  to  those  in  search  of  suitable  volumes  for  prizes 
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Practice  and  Precept 

50a  Albemarle  Street,  W. 
Mcirch  25,  1907. 

The  election  of  Lord  Curzon  as  Chancellor  of 
Oxford  University  was  not  unexpected,  but  in  our 
opinion  it  is  a  pity  that  there  should  have  been 
anything  but  unanimity  about  it.  An  uneasy 
feeling  prevailed  that  his  candidature  had  been 
engineered,  and  the  nomination  of  Lord  Rosebery 
is  proof  positive  of  its  existence.  As  a  protest 
against  such  methods  the  nomination  of  the  latter 
may  have  been  justified,  but  we  cannot  help  thinking 
it  unfortunate  that  he  was  subjected  to  the  snub 
imphed  by  such  an  overwhelming  majority  against 
him,  especially  as  it  is  more  than  half  suspected 
that  the  victory  may  mean  an  effort  to  stem  the 
tide  of  Democracy  in  its  encroachments  upon  our 
ancient  foundations.  Let  us  hope  the  fear  is 
groundless.  Lord  Curzon  has  done  a  good  work  for 
education  in  India,  and  it  would  be  absurd  under 
the  circumstances  to  assume  that  he  will  be 
against  the  reform  of  his  alma  niater.  It  will  be 
interesting  to  compare  his  influence  on  Oxford's 
development  with  that  of  his  defeated  opponent  in 


the  younger  University  of  London,  over  which  he 
presides. 

The  Board  of  Education's  million  has,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  defeat  of  the  recent  Bill,  dwindled 
to  one-tenth  of  that  sum,  which  will  be  devoted  to 
supplementing  accommodation  in  single  school 
areas  so  as  to  enable  the  conscientious  Non- 
conformist to  avoid  sending  his  children  to  a  Church 
school  if  he  objects  to  it.  The  wonder  is  that  this 
simple  matter  of  justice  has  not  been  thought  of 
before.  In  the  towns  there  is  rarely  any  difficulty, 
but  in  the  country  it  is  too  often  Hobson's  choice. 
We  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  the  harm  done  by 
proselytising  parsons  is  one  fraction  of  what  it  has 
sometimes  been  imagined  to  be  ;  more  than  that, 
we  are  sure  from  a  long  experience  of  their  methods 
that  they  generally  avoid  giving  offence  to  parents 
who  are  not  of  their  views  by  avoiding  controversial 
subjects  in  teaching  their  children.  At  the  same 
time,  now  that  there  is  such  a  lot  of  talk  about  a 
school's  "  atmosphere,"  it  is  as  weU  to  realise  that 
there  may  be  a  desire  for  other  atmospheres  than 
the  denominational  one.  And  in  a  scheme  of 
national  education  there  ought  to  be  room  for 
everybod^^ 
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The  educational  debates  in  the  House  of  Commons 
last    year   had   an   air   of   unreality   about   them, 
because  they  dealt  with  matters  which,  however 
inflammable   as  public   topics,   excite  little   or  no 
excitement  or  rancour  in  our  schools  or  among  the 
parents.     It  will  be  pardonable,  therefore,  to  draw 
attention   to   a   recent   discussion,  which   did   not 
excite  one  tithe  of  last  session's  turmoil,  as  being  of 
infinite  importance  to  all  who  interest   themselves 
in  educational  matters  :   we  mean  the  exclusiveness 
of  our  present  system  of  higher  education,  in  some 
departments  at  any  rate.     Equality  of  opportunity 
there  ought  to  be,  undoubtedly.     But  there  are  one 
or  two  very  forcible  arguments  against  the  possibility 
of  its  universal  establishment.     The  first   is   that 
secondary    education    is   not    free,    as    elementary 
education  is,   and  we  question  whether  complete 
absence  of  pecuniary  responsibility  is  even  desirable. 
There   is  a  very  natural  objection  amongst  certain 
parents   to   allow   their  sons   to   mix  with   gutter 
children,  and  it  is  useless  to  try  to  bhnk  this  fact  ; 
so  we  may  assume  that  some  "  select  "  schools  are 
not  only  advisable,  but  even  necessary.     Wales  and 
Scotland  are  often  quoted  as  countries  where  class 
distinctions  in  education  are  non-existent,  but  such 
confident    generalisations    are    only    partially    in 
agreement   with   existing   facts.     Naturani   expellas 
furca,  tamen  usque  redihit  is  as  true  now  as  when  it 
was  written  ;   and  "  caste  "  is  likely  to  survive  any 
attacks  of  the  legislator,  however   much  we  may 
desire  its  elimination.     Going  a  little  higher  up  the 
educational    ladder,    we    find    that    a    University 
course    is   expensive.      In    a    few    cases,  even    at 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,   it   has   been  possible   for 
men   to   get   their   degrees   without   costing   their 
parents  anything,  but  it  is  a  very  rare  occurrence. 
And  so    it    must    be.      Unless    and    until    we    are 
prepared  to  educate  and  train  for  nothing  all  our 
professional  men,  technical   experts  and    industrial 
captains,  we  must  expect  parents  to  contribute  to 
all  education  which  is  not  regarded  as  the  minimum 
standard  of  equipment  for  our  young  people.     Yet 
something  ought  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  lightening 
the  struggle,  and  it  is  as  weU  that  every  effort  in 
that  direction  should  be  encouraged.     No  poor  boy 
who  has  benefited  by  being  sent  to  a  better  class 
school   will    ever    be   heard    to   rail   in  after   life 
against    its  exclusiveness ;    and   that   must   count 
for  something. 

It  is  interesting  as  well  as  instructive  to  compare 
the  educational  improvements  in  contemplation  in 


Scotland  with  those  which  we  are  struggling  for 
on  this  side  of  the  Border.  The  new  Bill  raises  some 
points  upon  which  we  may  dwell  for  a  minute  with 
advantage.  The  first  is  that  our  discarded  system 
of  an  ad  hoc  body  for  educational  purposes  still 
inspires  confidence  in  Scotland  ;  whatever  other 
change  is  contemplated,  the  system  which  has  stood 
the  test  of  nearly  forty  years'  trial  is  not  to  be 
discarded  there,  whatever  England  in  her  superior 
wisdom  may  have  done.  Two  reforms  which  are 
not  likely  to  be  regarded  as  controversial  are  the 
medical  inspection  of  schools,  and  the  feeding  of 
poor  children  ;  in  the  latter  matter,  however,  the 
canny  nature  of  the  Scot  shows  itself,  inasmuch  as 
the  most  stringent  precautions  will  be  taken  to 
prevent  the  relief  coming  into  unworthy  hands. 
But  above  all  other  points  of  interest  is  the  resolve 
to  tackle  the  superannuation  problem.  How  this 
will  be  carried  out  we  do  not  know  at  present,  but 
it  is  something  to  have  the  problem  faced  in  an  official 
Government  Bill;  we  should  not  object  if  some  of 
this  enthusiasm  for  the  old  and  used-up  teacher 
were  to  stray  to  our  side  of  the  Tweed. 


Public  interest   in   the  question  of    employers' 
liability  has  become  very  widespread  in  view  of  the 
new  Bill  which  becomes  law  in  a  few  months.    Seeing 
that  subordinates  who  have  less  than  £250  a  year 
are  entitled  under  the  Act  to  compensation  for  injury, 
it   looks  as  if  it  were  a  sort  of  assistant  master's 
charter  of  protection  ;  and  though  we  do  not  for  a 
moment  imagine  that  our  legislators  intended  this, 
we  feel  pretty  confident  that  it  will  be  found  to  be 
legally  obligatory.     It  raises  some  curious  questions, 
though.     Will  an  "  athletic  "  assistant  master  who 
has  liis  knee  permanently  injured  in  a  school  game 
(which  is  one  of  his  "  duties  ")  be  able  to  get  com- 
pensation for  it,  and  if  so,  from  whom  ?     There  was 
a  case  some  time  ago  when  a  headmaster  had  to  pay 
damages  because  a  boy  was  injured  by  the  school 
roller,  which  he  and  others  had  been  told  off  to  pull 
for  the  purpose  of  levelling  the  cricket  ground.     If 
a  dangerous  precedent  like  this  is  to  be    followed 
there  is  sure  to  be  an  epidemic  of  insurance.     And 
what  of  the  man  whose  health  has  been  broken 
down  by  the  unrestrained  disorder  of  his  boys  ? 
Such   cases   are   not   lmkno^vn.     Other   and   more 
obvious  cases  will  occur  to  our  readers  ;    but  what 
seems  to  be  clear  is  that  the  governors  must  be  held 
responsible,  and  not  the  headmaster.     If  the  new 
Act  settles  this  point,  it  wiU  do  something  that 
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assistant  masters  have  striven  for  long  and  in  vain — 
guarantee  a  certain  security  of  tenure,     ^-d 


After  Cambridge,  Oxford.  From  a  statement 
appearing  in  one  of  the  daily  papers,  it  seems  hkely 
that  our  oldest  University  intends  to  issue  an  appeal 
for  support.  This  may  appear  strange  to  an  out- 
sider, but  the  fact  is  that  though  some  of  the  colleges 
at  Oxford  are  rich,  the  University,  as  distinguished 
from  its  component  elements,  is  decidedly  poor. 
Some  of  its  professorships  are  subsidised  by  in- 
dividual colleges,  or  it  is  doubtful  whether  they 
would  be  worth  offering,  from  the  pecuniary  point 
of  view,  to  men  who  have  sufficient  attainments 
to  fiU  them.  That  the  teaching  profession  is  a 
badly  paid  one  we  all  know,  but  it  is  not  so  well 
understood  that  this  is  the  case  with  University 
teachers  as  well.  The  fact  is  that  commerce  and 
the  careers  which  are  open  to  men  whose  academic 
education  is  not  continued  after  twenty  offer 
much  more  tempting  openings  than  those  which 
exercise  so  important  an  influence  upon  the  lives 
of  the  young.  But,  as  we  are  often  told,  teaching 
is  a  calling,  and  callings  are  not  always  rewarded 
by  a  fair  equivalent  in  hard  cash.  To  return  to  the 
needs  of  Oxford,  however.  The  money  apparently 
is  wanted  for  the  development  of  what  may  be  called 
the  more  modern  studies  which  figure  conspicuously 
in  the  curricula  of  our  newer  foundations  ;  and 
it  is  suggested  that  the  presence  of  the  Rhodes 
scholars  has  necessitated  some  such  change.  It  is, 
indeed,  a  turning  of  the  tables  if  the  influence  of 
these  men  at  Oxford  is  more  marked  than  that  of 
the  University  upon  them  ;  an  inversion,  in  short, 
of  the  tag  about  "  captured  Greece  introducing  the 
arts  into  rustic  Latium." 


Everybody  is  in  favour  of  smaller  classes  for 
elementary  teachers,  and  a  modest  decrease  of  the 
number  from  sixty  to  forty  is  sometimes  recom- 
mended as  a  start ;  but  it  is  not  everybody  who 
counts  up  the  cost  of  such  a  reform.  One  of  the 
education  committee  at  Leicester  has  reckoned  that 
to  carry  out  the  change  in  that  town  would  entail  an 
increase  of  the  education  rate,  which  is  already  high, 
to  the  extent  of  some  80  per  cent.  !  When  we  con- 
sider that  even  forty  is  an  absurdly  high  number  of 
pupils  to  be  under  the  control  of  a  single  teacher, 
we  may  begin  to  realise  how  far  we  are  from  the 
millennium  in  our  elementary  schools. 


The  English  Association  and 
Literature 

By  W.  J.  Addis,  M.A. 

The  English  Association  has  been  moulded  at  a  useful 
moment,  and  has  before  it  a  fair  opportunity.  It  has 
the  opportunity  of  promoting  the  resurgence  of  the  most 
depressed  branch  (although  the  worthiest  branch)  of 
English. 

This  branch  is  EngHsh  literature.  The  teacher  who 
cares  for  literature  knows  best  how  literature  has  been 
relegated  to  a  negligible  position  in  curricula,  and  has 
lost  favour  and  prestige  as  an  educative  instrument. 
Until  quite  recently,  a  conspiracy  existed  between  all 
those  bodies  and  boards  who,  by  force  of  legislation  or  of 
circumstances,  have  actually  the  control  of  English 
studies,  and  pronounce  the  direction  those  studies 
have  to  take.  In  some  cases  the  reward  for  Uterature 
was  much  lower  than  the  reward  for  other  subjects  : 
in  other  cases,  the  reward,  though  adequate,  was  attached 
to  impossible  courses  of  reading.  So  that  literature  was 
neglected  by  boys,  and,  what  is  of  more  importance, 
was  neglected  by  the  teachers. 

The  consequence  is,  that  teachers  fitted  to  teach  litera- 
ture are,  to-day,  exceedingly  few  in  number.  Our  first 
need  is  to  make  Uterature  take  its  proper  place  in  those 
institutions  of  higher  learning  which  are  teaching 
teachers  themselves  or  those  about  to  become  teachers. 
Then  the  evil  of  neglected  Uterature  in  schools  will 
slowly  disappear  ;  because  these  trained  teachers  will, 
in  due  course,  raise  generations  of  school  children  to 
whom  Uterature  has  been  presented,  during  school  hours, 
in  a  proper  way. 

To  this  end,  it  is  necessary  to  recognise  that  the 
teaching  of  Uterature  is  an  education  in  proper  emotion. 
For  emotion,  however  graded  and  varied,  is  the  motive 
principle  of  Uterature,that  which  causes  Uterature  to  exist, 
that  which  turns  into  literature  what  were  else  merely 
the  correct  use  of  language.  Therefore,  all  rendering 
or  interpretation  of  Uterature,  whether  through  recitation 
of  it  by  the  Uving  voice,  or  exposition  of  it  by  the  pen, 
must  be  emotional  to  the  degree  demanded.  Take 
the  reading  of  it  first.  What  flexibiUty  of  utterance 
is  required,  what  subtlety  of  intonation,  what  variety- 
of  pause,  of  pitch,  of  stress.  Is  this  taught  ?  Taught; 
by  rule  it  cannot  be,  of  course.  But  is  it  taught  by- 
example,  by  presentation  of  its  power  to  those  who  learn, 
by  the  teacher's  exhibition  of  its  value  in  his  own  reading 
to  his  class  ? 

Unfortunately,  this  real,  properly  emotional  reading 
or  reciting  of  Uterature  to  a  class  is  very  rare,  partly 
because  the  ground  has  been  cut  away  from  under  it 
by  much  of  that  horrible  pseudo-art  which  goes  to-day 
by  the  name  of  elocution.  Elocution,  so-caUed,  harms 
Uterature  by  its  a.xiomatic  assumption  that  reading 
or  reciting  is  useless  unless  performed  to  a  huge  audience 
and  in  a  large  haU.  This  fundamental  position  takes 
away  from  elocution  the  fine  and  deUcate  effects  which 
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are  the  birthright  of  Uterature  when  read  aloud  ;  it 
directly  leads  to  exaggeration  and  mouthing  ;  it  strongly 
invites  to  unduly  pointed  gesture  and  grimace.  Litera- 
ture is  tuned  at  a  falsetto  level,  and  the  performer's 
eye,  instead  of  being  the  mirror  of  his  author's  emotion, 
is  skewing  round  to  the  contemplation  of  his  own 
vanity. 

These  remarks  are  actuated,  it  perhaps  need  hardly  be 
said,  by  no  animus  to  elocution,  by  no  desire  to  under- 
value it.  Elocution  is  a  necessity  to  us  all.  It  has  its 
own  honourable  and  important  place.  The  bar,  the 
pulpit,  and  the  stage  are  a  sufficient  manual  of  its 
apologetics.  Only,  the  teacher  in  charge  of  hterature 
must  not  think,  as  he  is  often  inclined  to  think,  that  his 
pupils'  attendance  at  the  elocution  class  absolves  their 
hterature  teacher  from  the  duty  of  much  reading  aloud 
to  his  class,  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  that  proper 
emotion  in  hterature  which  the  elocution  class  wiU  not 
and  cannot,  by  its  conditions,  exactly  exhibit. 

Too  great  stress  cannot  be  laid  on  this  question 
of  much  reading.  It  is  the  principal  instrument  for 
inducing  hterary  appreciation.  But  it  may  be 
helped  or  hindered  by  accompanying  or  following 
conditions. 

It  is  better  that  the  pupils  should  not,  while  the  teacher 
reads,  follow  the  text.  Depending  wholly  upon  the 
teacher's  voice  for  their  understanding  of  the  passage, 
they  will  follow  the  voice  more  closely  and  take  in  all 
its  interpretative  force.  But  if  they  read  at  the  same 
time,  their  eyes  will  pass  ahead  of  the  voice,  and  they 
win  lose  some  at  least  of  the  modulations  which  should 
be  teaching  them. 

After  the  teacher's  reading  is  to  come  expository 
comment  from  him,  together  with  re-reading  of  the  finer 
passages,  lines,  or  even  phrases.  And  this  expository 
comment  should  by  no  means  limit  itself  to  paraphrase  ; 
but  should  include  as  wide  an  area  as  possible,  short 
of  absolute  divagation  into  what  is  either  not  literature, 
or  criticism,  or  hterary  history.  There  is  no  more 
effective  first  instrument  in  creating  literary  taste, 
knowledge,  and  interest,  than  these  informal  escorts 
into  literary  fields.  It  is  wonderful  how  all  the  litera- 
ture of  one  country  hangs  together,  so  to  speak  ;  not  by 
virtue  of  the  common  language  alone,  but  by  virtue  of 
sequence,  similarity  (or  contrast),  suggestion.  A  term's 
work  on  the  "  simplicity  "  of  Wordsworth  paves  the 
way  (how  naturally  !)  for  a  next  term  on  Tennyson's 
elaboration. 

The  term  is  a  good  unit  of  distribution  as  among  the 
difierent  authors  to  be  introduced.  It  is  long  enough  for 
the  admission  to  the  young  mind  of  a  sufficient  volume  of 
the  author's  work.  It  is  compressed  enough  to  secure  co- 
herence and  distinctness  of  the  author's  hterary  individu- 
ahty,  of  the  main  facts  in  his  life,  of  his  comparative 
position.  Yet  it  is  not  long  enough  to  set  up  stalen  ss, 
languor,  lack  of  interest  in  his  work.  Most  satisfactory 
results  have  been  witnessed  from  this  reading-and-talking 
hterary  lesson,  taken  twice  a  week  for  twelve  weeks, 
in  the  case  of  each  of  the  following  authors  :  Macaulay, 
Longfellow,  Wordsworth,  Tennyson,  with  boys  of 
from  fourteen  to  sixteen  years  old.     This,  indeed,  is 


the  most  gratifying  age.  Older  than  this,  and  the  boys 
are  (if  they  have  previously  been  through  the  proper 
mill)  competent  students  on  their  own  account,  no 
longer  apt  (as  indeed  they  should  not  be)  iurare  in  verba 
magistri  ;  and  their  teacher  fills  the  role  of  advisory 
expert.  Younger  than  this,  and  the  children  are  still 
children,  too  young,  not  to  appreciate  literature  properly 
presented,  but  to  gather  comparative  values.  No ; 
from  fourteen  to  sixteen  (roughly) — that  is  the  precious 
age  to  seize,  to  intercept,  to  consecrate  to  hterary 
attachment,  adherence,  joy. 

The  schoolmaster,  however,  is,  by  position,  unable 
to  limit  his  duties  and  his  efforts  only  to  what  is  best 
for  his  boys.  He  has  to  reckon,  either  meticulously  or 
manfully,  as  his  own  nature  prompts,  with  two  all- 
important  bodies  of  people.  These  are  :  (i)  his  parents ; 
(2)  his  governing  authorities.  That  either  of  these 
bodies  can  directly  gauge  his  work,  commend  it  or  blame 
it,  is  impossible.  Each  body  judges  mediately,  the 
former  through  external  examinations,  the  latter  through 
inspectors'  reports.  If,  therefore,  the  literary  school- 
master is  to  be  allowed  survival,  if  he  is  not  to  be  sufflam- 
inated  by  the  impersonal  doom  of  distant  examiners, 
or  by  the  commination  of  an  inappreciative  inspector, 
he  must  inspire  the  examiners  and  the  inspectors  with 
literary  liking,  knowledge,  and  sympathy. 

This  is  his  task,  this  is  his  toil.  How  is  he  to  compass 
it  ?  He  cannot  tell  his  examiners  (who  are  names  and 
nothing  more)  nor  his  inspectors  (who  are  men  not  alien 
from  human  feehngs)  that  they  should  alter  their  canons, 
their  criteria,  their  points  of  view.  But  this  he  can  do  ; 
he  can  join  the  Enghsh  Association,  and  through  it 
he  can  work  a  similar  reform  to  that  which  has  been  so 
effectively  worked  by  the  Mathematical  Association 
in  a  different  field.  The  Enghsh  Association  can  directly 
ameliorate  the  sorry  condition  into  which  the  teaching 
of  literature  has  fallen. 

Fortunately,  the  Association  has  not  to  fih  quite  the 
part  of  pioneer  ;  rather,  of  promoter.  The  examiners 
and  the  inspectors  have,  of  their  own  motion,  already 
begun  to  turn  to  proper  postures.  They  are  beginning 
to  recognise  true  hterary  teaching,  to  commend  its 
exponents,  to  appreciate  its  worth.  But  they  are  not, 
as  yet,  sufficiently  homogeneous  in  their  constitution. 
They  are,  taken  in  mass,  glaringly  dashed  with  that 
dreadful  by-product  of  the  conflict  between  hterature 
and  science — the  language-man  ;  known  to  all  by  his 
shibboleth  of  the  "  mother-tongue  "  and  "  phonetic 
transcript."  As  long  as  this  creation  flaunts  it  among 
our  testing  hierarchies,  representing,  in  his  one-sided 
person,  the  authoritative  criticism  on  our  English  work, 
away  go  the  chances  of  hterature. 

For  the  language-man,  as  at  present  constituted,  has 
two  conspicuous  disquahfications  for  literary  judgment : 
he  has  no  feeling,  and  he  does  not  read.  Even  supposing 
he  started  on  his  career  with  a  smaU  latent  sensibihty, 
and  a  kind  of  conscience  about  reading  ;  the  whole 
tenor  of  his  path  is  against  these.  A  weak  struggle 
may,  in  the  very  early  stages,  ensue  between  his  chosen 
fetish  and  his  better  self.  But  far  too  soon,  into  his 
ossifj'ing  life,  there  comes  the  gramophone. 
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The  gramophone;  and  its  curdhng  child,  the  mega- 
phone. These,  hke  Sycorax  and  Cahban,  with  rending 
metalhc  screeches  slit,  definitely  and  irremediably,  the 
already  very  thin-spun  hfe.  He  is  dead,  dead  to  hterary 
feehng,  to  the  power  and  the  charm  of  diction,  to  the 
sweep  and  scope  of  style.  Leaden  before,  he  becomes 
dross  of  lead.  One  may  imagine  the  degree  of  response 
he  is  capable  of  giving  to  hterary  appeal. 

At  this  moment,  when  he  should  be  taken  to  a  museum, 
he  becomes  an  inspector,  and  with  a  jaunty,  instead  of  a 
humble,  air,  begins  appraising  literary  teaching  ;  some- 
times by  showing  how  it  should  not  be  done,  oftener  by 
simply  ignoring  its  existence.  Either  plan  is  a  great 
set-back  to  the  proper  teaching  of  literature.  The 
language-man  does  not  know  enough  about  hterature 
to^pronounce  on  the  way  it  is  or  should  be  taught.  No 
one  objects  to  his  criticism  on  language-teaching,  because 
that  is  his  work,  his  speciahty.  But  he  too  often  repre- 
sents hterature-teaching  also,  and  there  he  is  so  out  of 
place  that  the  hterature-teacher  must  be  content  either 
toreceive  unsound  criticism  or  to  see  his  subject  ignored 
and  behttled.  It  is  this  evil  that  the  Enghsh  Association 
should,  as  an  important  part  of  its  duties,  combat. 
Enghsh  hterature  is  too  important,  too  valuable,  too 
humanising  a  subject  to  be  dwarfed  and  humihated 
in  our  places  of  learning.  To  restore  its  drooping  head, 
and  cherish  it,  so  that  it  flames  in  the  forehead  of  our 
curricula,  properly  diagnosed  and  properly  appraised, 
is  a  fitting  task  for  the  energies  of  the  English 
Association. 


A  Day  Craft  School 

By  J.  C.  Medd,  M.A. 

It  has  always  seemed  anomalous  that  a  boy  committed 
to  a  school  under  the  supervision  of  the  Home  Office 
should  enjoy  educational  advantages  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  good  child  of  the  good  parent.  The  vast  majority 
ofjelementary  school  children  must  earn  their  livehhood 
by  the  labour  of  their  hands,  but  comparatively  little 
is;done  in  any  school  to  promote  manual  dexterity. 
The 'usual  curriculum  is  too  ambitious  for  the  practical 
needs  of  the  pupils,  and  a  new  type  of  school  is  required. 
To  this  Professor  Sadler  drew  particular  attention  in 
his  address  at  the  York  meeting  of  the  British  Associa- 
tion. He  urged  the  advisability  of  introducing  in 
certain  districts  "  much  more  manual  work,  with  a 
great  deal  of  physical  training,  and  with  simpler  aims 
in  regard  to  the  more  hterary  studies."  Effect  is 
now  for  the  first  time  being  given  to  his  suggestions  in 
Gloucestershire. 

For  several  years  a  very  successful  polytechnic  has 
been  established  at  Brimscombe,  near  Stroud.  This  was 
used  mainly  for  evening  classes  until  September  1901, 
when  arrangements  were  made  for  utilising  the  workshops 
to  provide  manual  training  for  pupils  from  the  neigh- 
bouring elementary  schools.  The  results  proved  so 
satisfactory  that  it  was  determined  to  create  a  day  craft 


school  for  boys  from  twelve  to  fourteen  years  of  age 
at  the  polytechnic.  (It  is  desirable  that  the  age  for 
grants  in  manual  instruction  should  be  reduced  from 
twelve  to  eleven.)  The  Board  of  Education  expressed 
their  readiness  to  recognise  the  school  as  coming  within 
the  provisions  of  the  code,  and  it  was  opened  last  Sep- 
tember. Half  the  time  is  devoted  to  some  form  of  manual 
instruction,  which  corresponds  with  the  syllabus  of  the 
Board,  and  the  general  scheme  is  as  follows  : 

The  various  wood-working  industries  of  the  neighbour- 
hood are  worked  together,  including  umbrella  and  walk- 
ing-stick handles,  carpentry,  joinery,  cabinet-making, 
wood-carving,  inlaying  and  marquetry,  also  wood- 
staining  and  imitation  marquetry.  The  programme  is 
arranged  with  a  view  to  the  above  industries,  so  that  a 
boy  on  leaving  school  may  enter  any  of  them  _with 
reasonable  knowledge  of  what  to  expect  and  what  will 
be  expected  of  him.  All  the  practical  lessons  are 
associated  with  drawing.  Directions  are  given  to  the 
pupils  for  preparing  the  drawings  in  the  v  rious  ways 
found  in  the  different  workshops  :  rough  hand  sketches 
with  figured  dimensions,  carefully  carried  out  drawings, 
with  written  or  verbal  explanations.  From  time  to 
time  the  pupils  are  called  upon  to  interpret  their  own 
understanding  and  appreciation  of  what  is  required,  the 
results  are  afterwards  criticised  before  the  class,'  good 
principles  and  certain  necessary  points  being  insisted 
upon,  but  the  pupil's  own  individuality  and  initiative 
are  stimulated  as  much  as  possible.  Mutatis  mutandis 
the  same  methods  are  adopted  for  the  metal Jndustries. 
The  following  is  the  syllabus  of  subjects  :  ^ 
(i)  Mathematics — arithmetic,  commerciaKand_work- 
shop.  Mensuration  with  a  distinct  bearing  upon'^the 
above  trades  or  industries,  drawings  and  models  made  by 
the  pupils  being  utilised  and  enlarged  upon  for  the  pur- 
pose. Measuring  and  obtaining  quantities  of  materials 
used  in  the  same. 

(2)  Simple  accounts.  The  pupils  have  their  own  time- 
sheets  on  record  of  work,  of  how  they  are  employed  in 
various  studies  and  occupations,  to  illustrate  the  manner 
of  preparing  time-sheets  of  work  done,  extracting  quanti- 
ties of  materials  used,  time  spent  in  making  models  and 
presenting  them  in  proper  form  for  their  employer's  use. 
They  also  prepare  certain  of  the  polytechnic  accounts, 
e.g.,  for  timber,  iron,  paper,  books,  &c.,  and  are  taught 
to  measure  and  check  invoice  on  receipt  of  goods,  being 
thus  brought  into  direct  contact  with  current  business. 

(3)  Composition  or  essay  upon  some  previous  lesson, 
to  be  illustrated  wherever  possible  with  the  pupil's 
own  sketches. 

(4)  Commercial  geography.  If  the  general  geography 
of  the  pupils  is  found  to  be  deficient,  they  have  a  short 
preparatory  course,  and  then  proceed  to  the  study  of 
commercial  products,  metals  and  minerals,  the  geography 
of  their  own  locahty,  county,  country,  the  colonies ; 
commercial  towns,  imports,  and  exports,  means  of  trans- 
port, trade  routes,  railways,  rivers  and  canals. 

(5)  Nature  and  properties  of  materials.  Timber, 
its  growth  and  structure,  natural  defects,  destructive 
agencies,  classification  of  hard  and  soft  woods.  Timber 
generally  used  for  particular  purposes.     Timber  marks 
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employed  in  different  countries.  Timber  measures, 
weights,  and  strengths.  Timber  conversion.  Seasoning, 
natural  process,  water  process,  hot  air  (dessication) 
preservation  by  painting,  oiling,  tarring,  charring  and 
creosoting.  Iron,  iron  ores  and  their  reduction,  cast 
iron  and  casting.  Main  varieties  of  iron — wrought  iron, 
steel,  cast  steel,  mild  steel.     Tests  for  iron  and  steel. 

(6)  Alloys,  brass  and  bronze,  pewter  and  compositi  u 
Stone,    classification,    general    structure,    natural    bed, 
weathering,   characteristics  of  building  stone,  igneous, 
aqueous,  metamorphic.     Sandstones,  limestones,  slates, 
granites. 

(7)  General  elementary  exper  mental  scie  c.\  This 
subject  is  studied  in  two  sections  :  {a)  physical ;  (b) 
chemical,  both  being  treated  experimentally  and  in 
as  elementary  a  manner  as  possible. 

Appended  are  the  time-tables  : 

DAY  CRAFT  SCHOOL.     TIME-TABLE. 

Group  L 

9  to  9.30  each  mornins;.  Religious  Instruction. 
4.45  to  5  each  evening,  Hj'mn  and  Prayers. 


9.30  to  10.45. 

10.50  to  13. 

Monday. 
2.0  to  3.17. 

327  t0  4-5- 

4.5  to  4.45. 

Mathematics. 

Art  and 
Applied  Art. 

Woodwork. 

Commercial 
Geography. 

Nature  and 

Properties  of 

Materials. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Tuesday. 
Ditto. 

Experimental 

Elementary 

Science  (or) 

Elementary 

Rural  Science 

(or)  Knowledge 

of  Commou 

Things. 

Essay  (or) 
Reading. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Wednesday. 

Holiday. 

Holiday. 

Holiday. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Thussday. 

Woodwork. 

Commercial 
Geography. 

Nature  and 

Properties  of 

Materials. 

Memory 
Drawing  (or) 
Essay  Illus- 
trated with 
Sketches  (or) 
Lettering. 

Art  and 
Applied  Art. 

Friday. 

Ditto. 

Experimental 
Elementary 
Science  (or) 
Elementary 
Rural  Science 
(or)  Knowledge 
of  Common 
Things. 

Essay  (or) 
Reading. 

Woodwork. 

10.50  to 
11.25 

II. 25  to 
12. 

Saturday. 

Holiday. 

Holiday. 

Holiday. 

Simple  Accounts. 

Tabulating  the 
week's  work. 

Ill 
.sse 

a  it  aj 

m 

ja  0  0 
0.  a-" 

Group.  I.  exchange  time-table  with  Group  II.  every  week. 

In  subjects  time  3.27  to  4.5,  4.5  to  4.45,  the  two  lessons  are 
shown  equally  divided.  It  is  desired  the  division  remain  arbi- 
trary, allowing  when  necessary  a  little  more  time  to  be  given  to 
either  lesson,  neither  lesson  to  be  less  than  half  an  hour. 

School  to  be  closed  Wednesday  afternoons.  Open  Saturday 
mornings. 

Group  II. 
9  to  9.30  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays,  Singing. 


9.30  to  10.45. 

10.50  to  12. 

2  to  2.40. 

2.40  to  3.17. 

3.27  to  4.45 

Art  and 
Applied  Art. 

Mathematics. 

Monday. 

Commercial 
Geography. 

Nature  and 

Properties  of 

Materials. 

Woodwork. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Tuesday. 

Experimental 

Elementary 

Science  (or) 

Elementary 

Rural  Science 

(or)  Knowledge 

of  Common 

Things. 

Essay  (or) 
Reading. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Wednesday. 

Holiday. 

Holiday. 

Holiday. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Thursday. 

Commercial 
Geography. 

Nature  and 

Properties  of 

Materials. 

Woodwork. 

Ditto. 

Memory 
Drawing  (or) 
Essay  illus- 
trated with 
Sketches  (or) 
Lettering. 

Friday. 

Experimental 
Elementary 
Science  (or) 
Elementary 
Rural  Science 
(or)  Knowledge 
of  Common 
Tilings. 

Essay  (or) 
Reading. 

Ditto. 

9.30  to 
10.5 

10.5  to 
10.40. 

Woodwork. 

Saturday. 
Holiday 

Holiday. 

Holiday. 

II  a 
■ifes 

Simple  Accounts. 

Tabulating  the 
week's  work. 

N.B. — Group  I.   includes  one-half    those    taking  Woodwork 
one-half  those  taking  Metal-work.     Group  II.  ditto. 


N.B. — From  10.45  to  10.50,  ten  minutes  for  Recreation. 
From  3.17  to  3.27,  ten  minutes  for  Recreation. 
From  12  to  I  interval  for  lunch  during  the  Winter  months. 
From  12  to  2,  interval  for  lunch  during  the  Summer  months. 
Note. — We  propose  to  continue  this  arrangement  (one  hour 
interval)  all  through  the  year. 

This  experiment  is  due  solely  to  local  initiative  and 
enterprise.  Employers,  managers,  teachers  and  parents 
have  co-operated  to  make  the  school  a  real  preparation 
for  the  actualities  of  life.  It  is  only  by  a  combination 
of  these  forces  that  the  general  level  of  education  can 
ever  be  raised.  In  all  discussions  upon  educational 
problems  we  are  too  apt  to  regard  the  question  merely 
from  the  standpoint  of  either  the  expert,  the  theorist, 
or  the  utilitarian,  and  to  imagine  that  their  views  or 
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interests  are  irreconcilable.  Brimscombe  has  shown 
that  this  is  not  so.  Each  class  in  the  community  is 
benefited.  The  employer  gets  a  capable  and  keen, 
instead  of  a  shiftless  and  unintelligent  apprentice. 
The  parent  values  the  school  since  he  knows  that  it 
increases  his  child's  wage-earning  capacity,  and  no 
longer  begrudges  school  attendance.  The  educationist 
is  encouraged  because  he  sees  that  his  efforts  are  appre- 
ciated, and  that  local  industrial  opinion  is  on  his  side. 
The  immediate  consequence  of  the  new  departure  is 
that  the  County  Education  Committee  have  decided 
to  establish  a  similar  school  at  Stroud,  and,  possibly, 
at  other  centres.  It  is  an  example  which  might  profit- 
ably be  followed  in  every  county. 


A  Pioneer  Inspector 
1820— 1830 

By  H.  Kingsmill  Moore,  D.D. 
XII 

How  W.  V.  Griffith  used  his  eyes  and  brain  for  the 
improvement  of  the  schools  he  visited,  will  be  gathered 
from  a  few  extracts  dealing  with  the  condition  of  an 
agricultural  school  *  which  he  had  been  invited  to 
inspect. 

"  If,"  he  writes,  "  I  had  visited  Templemoyle  seven 
years  ago  it  might  have  appeared  to  me  far  better  con- 
ducted than  it  did  when  we  saw  it  together  .  .  .  but 
having  been  since  in  the  constant  habit  of  visiting  public 
institutions  and  of  observing  the  astonishing  improve- 
ments they  have  been  undergoing,  my  standard  has  been 
raised  proportionately,  and  in  those  cases  where  my 
judgment  has  any  weight  I  am  disposed  to  express 
myself  dissatisfied,  when  most  things  are  creditable, 
but  some  neglected— when,  in  fact,  the  action  falls 
short  of  the  capacity. 

"  Of  the  magnitude  of  the  improvement  I  have  glanced 
at  you  may  judge  when  I  assure  you  that  no  second-rate 
school  in  connection  with  the  Kildare  Place  Society, 
and  no  gaol  that  I  remember,  exhibits  so  many  marks  of 
neglect,  and  loose  discipline,  as  the  lower  apartments 
of  the  agricultural  school. 

"  A  few  circumstances  struck  me  on  my  visit  trivial 
in  themselves  and  only  important  as  symptoms  of  an 
imperfect  system.  By  them  I  was  led  to  conclude  that 
there  was  a  want  of  strictness  on  one  hand,  and  of 
subordination,  as  well  as  constant  profitable  employ- 
ment or  rational  amusement  on  the  other. 

"  The  defects  to  which  I  allude  would  not  be  tolerated 
now  either  in  gaols  or  schools,  and  that  it  is  quite  prac- 
ticable to  correct  them  is  fully  proved  by  the  fact  that 
prisoners  have  been  taught  to  relinquish  them.  I 
may  mention  one  instance  :  under  the  old  regime  it  was 
a  common  amusement  with  prisoners   to  burn  sticks 

*  Portions  of  this  special  report  have  been  given  in  another 
connection  in  Paper  X. 


and  scribble  with  them  on  the  walls.  I  was  sorry  to 
observe  that  the  practice  had  got  footing  at  Temple- 
moyle. I  put  an  extreme  case  purposely,  because  it 
must  at  once  lead  to  the  inference  that  when  such  a  class 
of  men  have  been  successfully  dealt  with  in  a  matter 
diametrically  opposed  to  their  tastes  and  predilections, 
there  would  be  no  difficulty  with  the  decent  inmates 
of  your  institution.  .  .  .  For  the  sake  of  its  influence 
upon  the  pupils,  and  even  upon  visitors,  I  sliould  recom- 
mend the  most  precise  and  scrupulous  attention  to 
cleanliness.  The  house  should  be  whitewashed  three 
or  four  times  in  the  year,  and  not  a  spot  of  dirt  on  any 
account  pennitted.  The  offices,  too,  should  be  uniformly 
neatly  kept.  ...  In  short,  I  can  see  no  reason  why  the 
whole  should  not  be  quite  as  clean  as  the  Derry  Gaol, 
or  the  school  under  your  superintendence." 

After  a  passage  on  the  use  and  abuse  of  stimulants, 
which  would  furnish  useful  quotations  for  the  advocate 
of  temperance,  Griffith  goes  on  to  make  suggestions 
for  the  improvement  of  the  school. 

"  (i)  There  should  be  a  carpenter's  shop,  wherein 
rough  carpentry  might  be  attended  to. 

"  (2)  There  should  be  a  good  house  garden,  and  an 
experienced  gardener  who  could  teach  the  lads  to  graft, 
plant,  &c.  In  brewery,  bakery,  carpenter's  shop  and 
garden,  the  pupils  should  be  employed  in  rotation. 

"  (3)  The  lads  should  have  small  gardens,  and  the 
committee  would  do  well  to  inspect  them  periodically 
and  award  premiums. 

"  (4)  A  well-selected  lending  library  would  be  of  great 
use. 

"  {5)  I  should  earnestly  recommend  the  introduction 
of  drawing  ;  it  would  afford  amusement  to  the  scholars 
and  promote  good  taste. 

"  (6)  The  most  approved  management  of  bees  should 
be  exhibited." 

Many  of  the  above  suggestions  are  developed,  at  some 
length.  Then  follows  a  valuable  passage,  too  long  for 
quotation,  upon  the  best  method  of  organising  the  school 
as  a  whole.  The  report  closes  with  a  comprehensive 
summary  of  the  objects  of  a  school  of  the  kind  of  which 
the  following  selection  is  typical : 

"  The  conductors  should  not  merely  look  to  agriculture, 
but  to  everything  calculated  to  civilise  the  objects  of 
their  benevolent  solicitude.  To  give  the  young  farmer 
such  a  stock  of  knowledge  as  would  render  him  less 
insensate  than  the  ox  he  drives  ;  to  purge  his  mind  of 
gross  conceptions,  and  to  render  him  sensible  of  the  enjoy- 
ments of  taste  and  benevolence  ;  to  inspire  him  with  an 
ambition  of  enlarging  the  comfort  of  his  own  home, 
and  that  of  his  neighbours,  and  to  impress  him  with  the 
conviction  that  there  can  be  no  domestic  comfort 
without  good  order  and  cleanliness.  These  are  the 
legitimate  objects  of  such  an  institution." 

Our  last  selections  from  W.  V.  Griffith's  Reports  will 
deal  with  a  subject  from  which  he  must  have  derived 
keen  satisfaction.  Himself  an  enthusiast  for  education, 
and  for  Kildare  Place  education  in  particular,  he  took 
pleasure  in  detecting  traces  of  the  Society's  influence, 
not  only  at  home  but  in  other  countries,  and  it  was  to 
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him  an  especial  delight  to  find'his  own  estimate  of  the 
value  of  the  system  confirmed  by  visitors  from  outside. 
His  travels  led  him  to  Scotland,  and  he  speaks  thus 
of  what  he  saw  : 

"  Having  visited  several  Scotch  schools,  I  was  not 
surprised  that  it  should  be  asserted  by  a  competent 
judge  that  they  were  inferior  to  those  which  have  been 
established  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  Society. 
They  have  certainly  declined,  and  the  fact  speaks  loudly 
of  the  insufficiency  of  that  kind  of  inspection  which 
depends  entirely  upon  the  managers  of  schools. 

"  The  parochial  schools  of  Scotland  were,  no  doubt, 
instrumental  in  producing  the  unrivalled  morality  of 
the  people  of  that  country  ;  and  if  it  is  in  any  degree  on 
the  wane,  the  evil  should  in  fairness  be  attributed  to 
the  decay  of  those  particular  schools,  instead  of  being 
urged  as  an  argument  against  schools  in  general." 

But  already  Scotland  was  beginning  to  be  conscious 
of  the  influence  of  Kildare  Place.  "  For  two  years 
prior  to  my  visit,"  Griffith  tells  us,  "  the  committee  of 
the  principal  Lancastrian  School  in  Edinburgh  had 
been  anxiously  engaged  in  making  a  selection  of  books 
to  form  a  lending  library.  As  might  be  expected  in  a 
literary  country  like  Scotland  they  succeeded  ;  but  upon 
looking  over  the  catalogue  I  found  that  one-half  of  the 
books  selected  had  been  published  by  the  Society."  * 

From  this  fact,  and  from  the  occasional  visits  paid 
to  the  Kildare  Place  Schools  by  Scotchmen  and  their  ex- 
pressed opinions,  Griffith  concludes  that  "  the  operations 
of  the  Society  have  had  an  effect  in  Scotland  "  ;  and  he 
predicts  that  "the  facilities  of  intercourse  between  the  two 
countries, -j-  added  to  the  interest  felt  about  education, 
will  draw  many  into  a  critical  examination  of  the  steps 
taken  to  advance  it  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  and  that 
the  influence  of  a  good  example  will  speedily  extend." 

In  the  General  Report  of  1828,  he  has  gathered  into 
an  appendix  the  eulogistic  remarks  made  upon  Irish 
schools  by  a  number  of  Scotch,  and  some  English, 
visitors.  It  will  be  sufficient  for  our  purpose  to  quote 
the  opinions  of  some  well-known  men  which  occur  in 
the  Report  of  1827. 

"  Within  the  past  year,"  says  Griffith,  "  Drs.  Chalmers 
and  Brewster  visited  Belfast.  I  took  occasion  to  furnish 
Dr.  Chalmers  with  the  latest  Reports  of  the  Society. 
The  following  is  copied  from  the  Report  Book  of  the 
Chichester  School  near  Belfast :  '  I  have  examined 
the  senior  pupils  of  the  Chichester  School  and  have 
been  much  pleased  with  their  progress  in  reading, 
writing,  arithmetic,  and  geography.  I  am  disposed 
to  think  it  would  be  advantageous  to  the  scholars  if 
more  attention  were  paid  to  the  methods  of  Pestalozzi's 
David  Brewster.'  " 

But  the  authority  on  whom  Griffith  chiefly  relied 
was  Professor  Pillans.  In  this,  he  judged  rightly.  As 
Rector  of  the  High  School,  and  afterwards  as  Professor 

'  In  a  footnote  he  alludes  to  the  use  of  the  Society's  books 
in  Canada,  the  Cape  of  Good  Ho;)e,  &c.,  and  mentions  that 
some  cf  their  trained  masters  had  gone  abroad. 

t  Steamers  had  begun  to  ply  between  Portpatrick  and 
Donaghadee,  and  from  G'asjow  to  Belfast  and  Londonderry. 


of  Humanity  in  Edinburgh  University,  Pillans  had 
attained  to  a  wide  reputation.  Such  were  his  labours 
in  the  cause  of  education  that  the  French  Society  of 
Elementary  Education  elected  him  an  honorary  member. 
Griffith  thus  describes  his  meeting  with  Pillans : 

"  I  formed  an  acquaintance  with  Professor  Pillans, 
whose  principal  object  in  coming  to  Ireland  was  to  visit 
the  coast  of  Antrim  ;  but,  hearing  of  the  operations  of 
the  Society,  he  begged  that  I  would  furnish  him  with  a 
list  of  such  of  our  schools  as  lay  on  his  road.  He  saw 
the  greater  number  of  them,  and  afterwards  did  me  the 
favour  of  a  visit  at  Lisburn.  I  took  the  opportunity 
of  making  him  known  to  Lord  Downshire,  gave  him  all 
the  information  I  was  master  of  with  respect  to  the 
schools,  and  accompanied  him  to  some  of  them.  He 
went  to  Scotland,  but  soon  afterwards  returned  to  this 
country,  and  after  visiting  the  Model  School  (Kildare 
Place)  and  several  minor  schools  under  the  Society, 
he  attended  the  fete  at  Hillsborough.*  The  schools  of 
the  Society  appeai'ed  to  him  to  be  infinitely  superior 
to  the  Scotch  schools — the  expression  he  used  to  me 
was :  '  Your  schools  are  a  hundred  years  before  those 
in  Scotland.'  He  was  deeply  impressed  by  this 
superiority." 

As  corroborative  evidence  of  his  own  impressions, 
Griffith  quotes  from  lectures  which  Pillans  delivered  on 
his  return  with  the  object  of  bringing  about  a  revival 
in  the  Scotch  schools.  His  description  of  the  Kildare 
Place  system  has  been  quoted  in  the  first  of  these  papers.-j" 
Here  is  what  he  (Professor  Pillans)  says  about  the 
Society's  school-books  : 

"  The  books  used  in  these  schools  for  training  the  child 
to  the  art  of  reading  have  been  compiled  expressly  for 
the  purpose  by  a  literary  secretary,  and  as  a  set,  are 
the  best  adapted  for  the  purpose  that  I  have  hitherto 
seen.  They  consist  of  a  spelling  in  three  parts  (in  which 
there  is,  perhaps,  a  good  deal  of  preparatory  and  syllable 
reading  that  might  be  better  dispensed  with)  and  what 
is  called  the  Dublin  Reading  Book.  In  all  their  compila- 
tions, the  language  is  simplified,  and  the  subjects  of  the 
extracts  ai'e  such  as  to  interest  and  attract  the  infant 
mind,  and  well  adapted  for  that  kind  of  elementary 
training  which  I  have  formerly  explained  as  proceeding 
on  the  principle  of  putting  nothing  into  a  child's  hand 
which  he  cannot  be  made  to  imderstand  and  relish." 

From  a  book  which  the  Professor  subsequently  pub- 
lished, Griffith  is  able  to  show  that  he  not  only  admired, 
but  desired  to  see  imitated  in  Scotland,  the  plan  which 
the  Society  had  devised  for  the  training  of  teachers,  the 
organisation  of  schools,  the  payment  of  gratuities,  and 
inspection. 

Passing  by  these  detailed  observations,  we  bid  good- 
bj'e  alike  to  Pillans  and  Griffith  with  the  following 
somewhat  reluctant  general  approval,  which  Griffith 
quotes  from  Pillans : 

"  It  is  pleasant  to  find  poor  Ireland  enjoying  any  good 
of  man's  bestowing.  I  have  considerable  mortification 
as  a  Scotchman  in  stating  that  with  a  body  of  parochial 

*  Described  School,  Sept.  1905,  p.  99. 
t  School,  July  1905,  p.  27. 
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teachers  better  ediicated  and  of  higher  general  acquire- 
ments, the  elementary  schools  of  Scotland  are,  upon  the 
whole,  worse  conducted  than  those  of  the  same  descrip- 
tion which  have  sprung  up  within  the  last  five  and 
twenty  years  in  the  two  sister  kingdoms." 

Owing  to  a  series  of  events,  chiefly  of  a  political  nature, 
the  activity  of  the  Kildare  Place  Society  came  to  an 
abrupt  termination  in  1831.  They  perished,  in  spite  of 
their  efficiency,  because  they  endeavoured  to  enforce 
the  system  of  undenominational  Bible  teaching  which 
finds  so  many  advocates  to-day.  Before  long  their 
achievements  were  forgotten. 

In  another  place  *  the  present  writer  has  told  the  story 
of  the  discovery  of  the  original  documents  from  which 
their  history  has  been  written.  \V.  V.  Griffith  was  only 
one  among  a  number  of  distinguished  men  who  devoted 
themselves  to  the  pioneer  work  of  primary  education 
in  Ireland  with  such  ability  that  for  a  time  Kildare 
Place  led  the  world. 


The  Educational  Aspect  of 
Hobbies 

V.    The  Hobby   Frame  of  Mind 

By  Stanley  C.  Rowland,  B.A. 

Every  healthy  child  has  a  latent  instinct  for  hobbies— 
an  inchnation  towards  the  collecting  of  something. 
There  are  two  chief  dangers  that  threaten  the  proper 
evolution  of  this  instinct :  one  is  its  perversion  towards 
idle  or  harmful  objects,  the  other  is  its  dissipation  over 
a  multiphcity  of  interests.  It  is  the  teacher's  oppor- 
tunity to  obviate  these  dangers  ;  and  the  part  assigned 
to  him  in  the  course  of  these  articles  may  be  summed 
up  as  follows  :  unobtrusively  to  guide  and  direct  the 
child's  enthusiasms ;  and,  by  giving  an  intellectual 
bias  to  his  wanton  inchnations,  to  inspire  in  him  a  keen 
and  ever-deepening  interest  in  things  of  the  mind. 

The  hobby  instinct  finds  its  earhest  expression  in 
the  making  of  scrap-albums.  Paste  and  scissors  keep 
the  httle  fingers  busy  ;  the  child  is  making  something, 
his_ constructive  energy  has  found  an  outlet.  Eye  and 
hand,  too,  are  acquiring  precision  and  dexterity  ;  and 
there  is  being  awakened  in  the  child's  mind  an  interest 
in  abstract  representations  of  the  things  around  him. 

This  childish  dehght  in  pasting  in  scraps,  good  in 
itself,  has  in  it  the  seeds  of  much  greater  good.  The 
scrap-book  should  not  be  allowed  to  pass  away  as  one 
of  the  ephemeral  joys  of  the  nursery.  Coloured  pictures 
of  children  and  animals  are  limited  in  their  suggestive- 
ness,  and  will  not  hold  a  child's  interest  as  he  grows 

*  An   Unwritten  Chapter  in  the  History  of  Education.     (Mac- 
millan  and  Co.,  1904.) 


older.  But  the  proper  evolution  of  this  hobby  is  from 
scrap-album  to  picture-album — coloured,  then  coloured 
and  plain — and  from  picture-album  to  commonplace- 
album,  comprising  pictures  and  letterpress,  i.e.,  an 
epitome  of  all  the  individual's  tastes  and  interests. 

And  how  can  this  evolution  be  secured  ? 

One  of  the  happiest  instruments  for  furthering  it 
from  earliest  childhood  is  the  old-fashioned  nursery 
picture-screen,  on  which  "  father "  pastes  not  only 
pretty  coloured  pictures  from  the  Christmas  annuals, 
but  also  a  judicious  intermixture  of  topical  pictures — 
portraits  of  great  statesmen,  the  boat-race,  views  of 
famihar  places,  and  scenes  and  events  famous  in  history. 
Later,  the  screen  will  be  succeeded  by  the  family  scrap- 
book,  or  "  father's  "  own  album,  a  source  of  constant 
delight  and  unconscious  edification  on  many  a  Sunday 
afternoon. 

Thus  wU  the  child,  who  loves  to  iirutate  his  father, 
be  led  on  from  his  idle  pasting  of  scraps  to  making 
a  collection  of  illustrations  of  every  variety  of  subject, 
whatever  strikes  his  fancy  :  the  passing  interest  will 
seize  the  picture,  the  picture  will  then  seize  the  passing 
interest  and  prevent  it  passing. 

What  part  then  can  the  school  play  in  supplementing 
these  hobbies  of  the  home,  or  in  encouraging  or  insti- 
tuting them  for  the  unfortunate  children  whose  homes 
know  nothing  of  these  simple  delights  ? 

In  the  junior  section  of  the  school  there  seems  no  reason 
why  form  scrap-albums  should  not  be  started,  with 
weekly  sessions  for  pasting  operations,  entrusted  in 
rotation  to  eager  candidates — or  the  class  might  be  split 
up  into  a  number  of  selection  committees,  each  to  hold 
office  for  a  set  term.  With  older  boys  the  natural 
instrument  to  hand  is  the  notice-board.  This  can  be 
made  into  an  ever-open,  ever-changing  scrap-book, 
for  the  amusement  and  edification  of  the  whole  class. 
True,  a  notice-board  has  its  limitations  ;  but  there  will 
come  a  time  perhaps  when  class-rooms  will  be  built  so 
that  the  lower  part  of  all  the  walls  can  be  utilised  for 
this  purpose,  leaving,  that  is,  one  side — selected  according 
to  the  incidence  of  hght — for  a  continuous  strip  of  black- 
board material,  for  use  by  the  pupils. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  no  fear  is  expressed  concerning 
the  distracting  influence  of  such  interesting  surroundings 
on  the  pupil.  ^The  case  is  too  wide  to  be  argued  at  length 
here  ;  it  must  suffice  to  say  that  the  writer's  confidence 
in  this  matter  is  based  merely  on  his  own  experience. 

In  these  days  of  superabundant  illustrated  journals, 
and  especially  now  that  most  daily  papers  too,  resort 
to  occasional  topical  reproductions,  material  for  the  form 
panorama  is  ready  to  the  hand  of  nearly  eveiy  child  ; 
and  though  the  supply  will  not  be  continuous  (continuity 
is  not  natural  to  child-hfe  ;  to  secure  this  is  one  of  the 
chief  functions  of  education,  for  which  hobbies  give 
such  invaluable  help),  it  wiU  be  continual.  At  slack 
times,  or  when  pictures  of  special  interest  cross  his 
path,  the  teacher  can  add  his  quota  to  the  "  scrap-book." 
But  let  his  action  be  entirely  subsidiary  ;  the  essence 
of  these  wall  scrap-books  is  that  they  be  run  by  the 
children  for  the  children — -though  it  goes  without  saying 
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that  at  times  the  teacher  will  have  to  intervene  with 
his  discretionary  authority. 

As  with  window  flower  culture,*  it  may  be  found  a 
help  towards  encouraging  this  pursuit  to  allot  different 
boards,  or  sections  of  one  board,  to  different  rows  of 
pupils  ;  though  this  plan  is  one  that  should  perhaps 
only  be  adopted  at  first,  to  kindle  enthusiasm  for  the 
new  idea,  otherwise  the  mere  excitement  of  competition 
is  liable  to  take  the  place  of  genuine  interest  in  the 
pictures  themselves.  To  any  one,  however,  who  experi- 
ments on  the  scheme,  sundry  methods  of  management 
will  naturally  suggest  themselves. 

As  this  is  the  concluding  article  on  the  topic  of  Hobbies, 
digressions  and  occasional  disconnectedness  must  be 
pardoned  to  the  writer  in  his  anxiety  not  to  omit  any 
subsidiary  ideas  bearing  on  the  subject. 

Thus,  the  discussion  of  these  wall  "  scrap-books  " 
suggests  an  opportunity  for  calling  attention  to  a  plan 
whereby  the  number  of  framed  pictures  in  the  class- 
room can  be  enlarged,  without  involving  any  expense 
at  all — namely,  by  a  system  of  loans.  The  boys  are 
invited  to  get  permission  from  their  parents  to  lend 
pictures  to  their  form,  say,  for  a  term  or,  if  the  supply  be 
scanty,  for  a  year.  In  this  way  the  class  will  enjoy  a 
succession  of  new  pictures  ;  and  even  those  who  bring 
them  will  often,  by  viewing  their  old  belongings  in  new 
surroundings,  come  to  see  far  more  (perhaps,  in  some 
cases,  less)  in  them  than  they  ever  saw  before.  Dis- 
cussion will  be  stimulated  by  these  co-operative  picture 
galleries,  and  many  a  boy  will  date  thence  the  first 
kindhng  of  his  aesthetic  instinct,  otherwise  it  may  be 
doomed  to  perpetual  dormancy. 

Public  galleries,  like  public  libraries,  are  all  very 
well  in  their  way  ;  but  what  children  want  is  to  have 
pictures  and  a  pictorial  environment  introduced  in 
their  midst.  A  loan  library  and  a  loan  picture-gallery, 
worked  entirely  by  themselves,  bring  the  idea  of  reading 
and  seeing  home  to  them  in  a  way  unattainable  by  any 
other  agency. 

The  management  of  the  scheme  outlined  above  will 
require  some  tact  to  avoid  giving  offence  by  the  rejec- 
tion of  unsuitable  offerings.  A  little  good-humoured 
discussion  at  the  start,  and,  perhaps,  the  formation  of  a 
representative  selection  committee,  will  help  to  smooth 
down  such  possibilities  of  friction. 

To  return  to  our  discussion  of  the  hobby  instinct 
and  its  proper  cultivation. 

In  reality  this  instinct  is  obviously  nothing  else  than 
a  healthy  inclination  to  take  an  interest  in  the  world 
we  live  in — at  first  browsing  widely,  then  by  degrees 
narrowing  down  and  intensifying  our  apphcation  in 
certain  directions.  The  sad  thing  is  that  so  many, 
in  fact  nearly  all,  children  go  through  the  initial  stages, 
and  then,  for  want  of  a  little  helpful  guidance  and  in- 
tellectual stimulus,  so  many  "  give  over,"  and  never 
attain  to  the  deeper  joys  of  specialisation. 

How  pathetic  are  the  forms  in  which  this  hobby 
instinct  seeks  expression  in  the  child  whose  home 
life  is  void  of  rational  interests  and  enthusiasms  !  He 
*  ViJf  School,  Fe'.\  1907. 


grovels  in  the  road  for  tram  tickets  ;  he  hangs  suppli- 
catingly  round  his  elder  brothers  for  the  edifying  artistic 
productions  that  accompany  their  packets  of  cigarettes  ; 
he  hoards  up  labels  off  match-boxes,  or  even  off  beer 
bottles.  Not  only  is  the  insipidity  of  these  amusements 
distressing,  but  they  are  nearly  all  of  them  connected 
with  pursuits  unhealthy  for  the  immature  mind. 

And  what  are  we  to  say  of  the  craze  for  pictorial 
postcards  ? 

It  were  futile  to  condemn  root  and  branch  such  a 
widely  popular  and  apparently  firmly  established 
development  of  the  passion  for  collecting  ;  our  hostihty 
may  indeed  evoke  surprise,  and  therefore  requires 
first  to  be  justified. 

It  is  far  from  us  to  deny  that  many  of  the  pictures 
procurable  on  postcards  are  of  decided  educational 
value  ;  collections  can  be  made  of  almost  every  subject. 
We  have  had  at  school  a  "  railway  "  notice-board,  with 
a  splendid  series  of  studies  of  modern  locomotives  ^ 
this  was  followed  by  an  exhibition  of  steamboats  and 
fighting-craft  ;  and  both  collections  evoked  keen 
enthusiasm  among  the  boys.  Then  the  ease  with  which 
representations  of  special  subjects,  such  as  historic 
scenes  and  personages,  battlefields  or  architecture  can 
be  procured  make  it  possible  to  illustrate  history, 
geography,  and  other  lessons  in  a  manner  second  only 
to  the  employment  of  a  magic-lantern. 

But  are  these  the  type  of  pictures  that  are  given 
prominence  to  in  the  myriad  emporiums  that  cater  for 
this  human  weakness  ?  Is  there  any  shop  dealing  in 
picture-postcards  that  does  not  deck  its  windows  mainly, 
if  not  entirely,  with  types  of  feminine  "  beauty  "  and 
photographs  of  actresses  ?  The  writer  has  seen  a 
group  of  boys  averaging  about  twelve  years  in  age, 
collected  in  front  of  one  of  these  inviting  windows, 
keenly  engaged  in  disputing  the  claims  to  supremacy 
of  these  pictorial  beauties.  He  was  the  more  surprised 
in  that  most  of  the  youngsters  t  aking  part  in  this 
momentous  conclave  were  known  to  him  in  school  as 
boys  of  more  than  average  intelligence  and  sense.  And 
such  were  the  subjects  that  exercised  their  minds  in 
recreation ! 

It  is  not  intended  to  ascribe  any  deep  malign  influence 
to  these  beauty-shows.  The  study  of  the  psychology 
and  metempsychosis  of  a  smile  may  be  very  entertaining  ; 
but  it  is  a  silly  form  of  amusement,  and  silliness  in  the^ 
young  is  prone  to  evil  developments,  being  indeed  the 
very  danger  which  hobbies  are  meant  to  counteract. 

But  a  further  and  worse  charge  against  pictorial 
postcards  is  their  tendency  to  a  more  and  more  unre- 
strained vulgarity  and  suggestiveness,  which,  with 
older  boys  at  any  rate,  must  have  a  perverse  influence. 

Taking  a  wide  view,  then,  of  the  aspects  of  the  case, 
it  must  be  admitted  that  the  acceptance  of  picture- 
postcard  collecting  among  the  healthy  hobbies  of  our 
schoolboy  should  be,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  conditional. 
The  best  way  to  obviate  the  dangers  of  the  pursuit^is 
certainly  not  to  condemn  it  wholesale.  But,  by  insti- 
tuting periodic  exhibitions  on  the  form  notice-boards  of 
the  many  interesting  branches  of  the  pictorial  representa. 
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lion  which  these  postcards  provide,  and  by  encouraging 
boys,  instead  of  indulging  in  the  silly  craze  for  amassing 
albums  full  of  postcards  of  any  and  every  description, 
to  specialise  only  in  those  subjects  that  interest  them, 
a  great  deal  may  be  done  to  render  this  hobby  not  only 
innocent,  but  instructive.  Once  the  boys  have  developed 
an  interest  in  pictures  that  appeal  to  their  intelligence, 
they  will  soon  acquire  a  healthy  contempt  for  the 
insipid  and  vulgar  creations  to  which  empty  minds  fall 
an  easy  prey.  t^ 

i  Closely  connected  with  the  love  of  pictures  is  the  fad 
of  collecting  circulars  and  advertisements  that  some- 
times seizes  on  children.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  waste 
in  the  enthusiasm  expended  on  this  harmless  amuse- 
ment ;  but  if  the  collector's  omnivorous  fancy  can  be 
restricted,  and  concentrated  on  the  study  of  art  or 
cleverness  in  pictorial  advertising,  he  will  have  embarked 
on  a  hobby  of  genuine  attractiveness  and  worth,  and 
capable  of  improved  extension  as  he  grows  older.  For, 
unfortunately,  in  this  country  the  startling,  eccentric, 
and  comic  elements  preponderate  over  the  artistic  in 
advertising  ;  and  it  is  only  in  continental  work  that  the 
"  graphic  art  "  has  attained  a  high  stage  of  development. 

One  other  hobby,  the  collecting  of  old  books  and 
manuscripts,  capable  though  it  be  of  appealing  only  to 
a  select  few,  should  not  for  that  reason  be  omitted  from 
our  list,  especially  as  it  is  more  likely  to  owe  its  inception 
and  growth  to  school,  than  to  home,  influence.  The 
actual  value  of  the  hobby  need  not  be  discussed  here. 
What  is  required  of  the  teacher  is  merely  to  ensure  that 
when  a  boy  has  this  form  of  the  hobby  instinct  in  him 
it  shall  not  be  allowed  to  perish  from  neglect.  Taste 
in  the  matter  of  books  should  be  a  quality  common  to 
most  people  engaged  in  the  teaching  profession  ;  and 
opportunities  will  readily  present  themselves  of  drawing 
the  attention  of  pupils  to  the  characteristics  of  early 
printing — the  beauty  of  its  type,  the  generosity  of  its 
spacing,  and  the  excellence  of  its  binding.  No  doubt 
at  times  the  teacher  will  himself  be  using  an  early  edition 
of  the  English  or  classical  text-book  which  the  class  is 
reading,  and  the  fact  will  give  additional  interest  to 
any  remarks  made  on  the  subject.  It  is  not  a  hobby 
that  one  would  take  special  steps  to  encourage — except 
perhaps  with  senior  boys  on  the  literary  side — but  no 
boy  will  be  the  worse  for  a  casual  introduction  to  the 
growth  and  development  of  printing. 

From  the  study  of  second-hand  book  catalogues  to  the 
keeping  of  tame  rabbits  is  a  transition  bordering  on 
the  ludicrous.  But  before  concluding  we  feel  it  neces- 
sary to  explain  that  the  omission  of  all  consideration  of 
the  keeping  of  pets  as  an  educative  department  of 
hobbydom  is  not  due  to  any  antipathy  in  connection 
with  the  subject.  To  treat  of  it  in  all  its  branches 
would  not  have  elicited  any  important  data  bearing  on 
the  educational  value  of  hobbies.  The  study  of  any 
variety  of  domestic  pet  is  full  of  interest  to  a  child,  and 
will  naturally  lead  to  a  knowledge  of  its  pecuhar  habits 
and  mode  of  hfe,  and  also  to  a  general  interest  in  the 
history  of  hving  objects.  But  apart  from  this  awakening 
of  a  general  interest  in   natural   history,   the    special 


educative  value  of  all  properly  conducted  pet-rearing 
hobbies  can  be  summed  up  in  a  single  word — sympathy. 
Thring  once  said,  "  Every  fresh  interest  in  a  school 
is  a  fresh  barrier  against  evil."  Those  who  try  to 
encourage  in  boys  a  liking  for  sensible  hobbies  are 
often  inclined  to  despair  at  the  small  results  achieved 
for  all  their  pains.  But  the  workings  for  good  in 
boys  are  very  subtle ;  and  if  the  teacher  has  the 
opportunity  of  following  for  two  or  three  years  the 
course  of  those  boys  whose  mental  outlook  he  has 
thus  tried  to  enlarge,  he  will  find  at  odd  moments — 
often  in  the  least  hopeful  quarters — signs,  as  welcome 
as  they  are  unexpected,  that  his  efforts  have  not 
been  in  vain. 


Some  Methods  and  Aims  of 
History  Teaching 

By  E.  M.  Wilmot-Buxton 

One  of  the  most  surprising  things  that  are  still  heard 
in  the  educational  world  is  that  children  find  the  history 
lesson  dull  and  uninteresting.  Yet  there  are  few 
subjects  of  whose  method  of  teaching  we  hear  more 
nowadays,  and  it  may  be  interesting,  from  a  practical 
teacher's  point  of  view,  to  trace  out  some  of  the  reasons 
for  its  comparative  failure  in  awakening  that  interest 
which  we  all  agree  to  be  the  test  of  a  good  lesson. 

Some  of  these  reasons  may  perhaps  be  roughly 
classified  as  too  much,  or  rather,  too  stereotyped  method, 
radically  bad  method,  and  no  method  at  all.  Con- 
sidering these  in  their  reverse  order,  we  will  trust  that 
there  are  not  many  schools  left  where  the  history  hour 
was  spent  by  each  pupil  in  droning  through  in  turn  a 
paragraph  of  dreary  facts  with  no  apparent  connection, 
whilst  the  teacher  made  up  the  register  or  corrected 
exercises. 

The  radically  bad  methods  of  the  past  are  also,  we 
hope,  quickly  vanishing  under  the  influence  of  good 
training  colleges  and  "  bom  "  teachers.  But  they  die 
hard.  Some  of  us  can  remember  being  made  to  learn 
a  page  of  the  history  book  by  heart,  and  to  repeat  it  to 
the  teacher  word  for  word,  being  ordered  severely  to 
begin  all  over  again  if  an  "  and  "  or  "  then  "  was  mis- 
placed. But  I  am  not  sure  that  this  method,  well 
calculated  as  it  was  to  make  the  history  book  a  hateful 
sight,  was  worse  than  one  which  I  heard  advocated  the 
other  day  by  the  headmistress  of  a  very  modern  school. 
"  My  idea  of  teaching  history,'  she  said,  "  is  that  a  girl 
should  study  one  small  and  succinct  compendium  so 
thoroughly  that  when  asked,  '  What  do  you  know  of 
Trial  by  Jury  ?  '  she  should  say  to  herself  '  That  comes 
on  page  104.'  Having  '  placed '  the  information  thus, 
she  would  immediately  recall  the  page  so  as  mentally  to 
read  it  off — and  the  thing  would  be  done." 

If  this  is  all  we  aim  at  attaining,  by  all  means  let  us 
banish  the  subject  from  our  schools  for  ever. 
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A  somewhat  lengthy  experience  of  teaching  history 
to  pupils  of  all  ages  has  brought  me,  personally,  to  the 
conclusion  that  there  is  no  one  "  best  "  method,  and 
that  to  try  to  keep  to  one  for  any  length  of  time, is 
almost  bound  to  result  in  dulness  and  lack  of  enthusiasm 
on  the  part  of  the  pupil. 

I  do  not  only  mean  that  the  method  should  vary 
according  to  the  age  and  capacity  of  the  pupils — that 
is, "of  course,  a  commonplace  of  teaching  ;  but  that  it  is 
equally  necessary  to  vary  the  lessons  in  the  same  form 
so  that  the  pupil  may  never  be  absolutely  certain  what 
is  in  store  for  him.  Monotony  of  treatment,  that  bugbear 
of  education,  will  spoil  the  most  exciting  episode  of 
history.  And  since  we  have  not  one  aim,  but  many, 
to  set  before  us  in  teaching  this  particular  subject,  it  is 
unlikely  that  one  method  would  touch  them  all. 

First  and  foremost  then,  we  want  to  rouse  our  children 
to  a  vivid  sense  of  the  glory  and  splendour  of  past  days, 
to  awaken  their  interest  in  men  of  like  flesh  and  blood 
with  themselves,  who  lived  in  troublous  times  maybe, 
and  chmbed  by  rough  ways  to  the  stars.  This  is,  of 
course,  the  easiest  to  attain  of  all  our  historical  aims. 
The  normal  child  of  any  age  loves  a  story,  delights  to 
hear  what  other  people  are  doing  or  have  done,  and 
Ukes  it  all  the  better,  in  these  matter-of-fact  days,  if  it 
is  true.  Let  us  see  to  it,  then,  that  the  picturesque  and 
story  element  is  never  wanting  in  the  lesson.  And 
since,  either  from  instincts  inherited  from  bookless 
ancestors,  or  because  the  finest  book,  being  but  an 
artificial  product,  will  never  rival  the  natural  hving 
voice,  the  story  will  be  always  more  interesting  if  it 
comes  first  from  the  lips  of  the  teacher  instead  of  from 
the  printed  page.  So  let  the  stirring  episode  be  told 
with  all  wealth  of  detail  and  picturesque  language  that 
the  teacher  has  at  command,  and  let  him,  above  all, 
show  personal  enthusiasm  in  his  subject.  The  most 
enthralling  description  falls  very  flat  and  lifeless  on  the 
ears  of  the  class  if  it  is  told  in  perfect  language,  but 
with  a  cold  and  distant  manner,  as  if  the  interest  of  the 
speaker  was  merely  impersonal,  and  the  subject  itself 
very  far  removed. 

Here,  too,  the  lesson  may  be  varied  in  many  ways. 
Instead  of  telhng  the  story,  the  teacher  may  set  up  a 
picture  or  a  series  of  pictures  on  the  board,  and  with  a 
few  explanatory  words  let  them  tell  their  own  story. 
Or  some  historical  tale,  read  at  home  or  in  the  literature 
class,  may  be  discussed  and  its  basis  of  history  enlarged 
upon.  Or  a  clever  and  imaginative  teacher  may  invent 
his  own  tale,  in  order  to  make  the  class  realise  the  actual 
events  he  is  discussing,  and  when  he  has  dismissed  his 
fictitious  characters  for  those  of  real  history,  he  will  not 
often  find  that  interest  in  the  latter  has  diminished. 
This  may  be  objected  to  on  the  score  that  history  and 
fable  will  become  mixed  in  the  child's  mind.  But  I 
think  any  practical  teacher  may  be  trusted  to  see  that 
this  is  not  the  case.  In  one  form  or  another,  then,  let 
our  aim  be  to  arouse  interest  in  the  human  story  element 
f.r<;t  of  all.  And  our  next  aim  touches  this  very  closely  ; 
it  should  be  to  inculcate  the  faculties  of  reverence  and 
respect,  those  old-fashioned  qualities  so  fast  disappearing 


from  the  younger  generation.  There  is  no  betterjsubject 
than_.history  for  this  purpose.  "  Let  us  now  praise 
noble  men  and  our  fathers  that  begat  us."  But  first 
let  us  see  that  the  text-books  we  give  our  children  are 
on  the  right  lines  in  this  respect.  There  has  crept  of 
late  into  some  of  our  popular  history  and  literature 
books  a  hateful  spirit  of  jocose  flippancy,  probably 
arising  from  the  worthy  motive  of  avoiding  dulness, 
but  which  runs  to  the  other  extreme  when  it  leads 
children  to  pass  the  same  kind  of  shallow,  mocking  criti- 
cism on  the  great  institutions  and  noble  characters  of 
the  past.  For  the  ready  laugh  of  schoolboy  superiority 
is  dearly  bought  at  the  price  of  the  spirit  of  admiration 
and  reverence  that  says  to  a  right-minded  lad,  "  Go 
thou  and  do  likewise." 

Perhaps  one  of  the  best  ways  of  impressing  this  spirit 
on  our  pupils  is  to  make  some  of  our  history  lessons 
almost  entirely  biographical,  and  to  group  all  the  events 
of  a  short  period  round  the  most  prominent  person  in  it. 
For  example,  the  first  seventeen  years  of  Henry  VIII. 's 
reign  would  naturally  have  Wolsey  as  their  centre  ;  the 
pupils  should  be  made  to  realise  the  man,  and  then  they 
will  readily  connect  with  him  the  different  incidents  of 
the  time  as  they  affect  or  are  affected  by  that  colossal 
figure.  This  will  give  the  opportunity  for  another  change 
of  method.  Let  the  teacher  once  get  his  class  thoroughly 
to  grasp  the  character  of  the  central  figure,  and  he  will 
not  need  to  tell  the  children  the  details  of  events  ;  it 
will  be  an  interesting  independent  bit  of  "  research  " 
work  for  them  to  find  these  for  themselves  from  any 
books  at  their  command,  and  to  consider  what  line 
concerning  them  the  central  figure  will  take  or  how 
they  will  affect  him. 

Thus,  if  the  character  of  Walpole  and  his  social 
environment  be  clearly  understood,  the  intricate  home 
andforeign  policy  of  his  daybecomes  distinctand  interest- 
ing, and  can  be  generally  deduced  by  the  pupil  himself. 

This  brings  us  to  our  next  aim — to  encourage  the 
pupil  to  work  for  himself,  not  merely  to  reproduce  the 
words  of  his  teacher  or  his  book.  The  examiners  of  the 
Local  Examinations  frequently  report  that  it  is  the 
commonest  thing  in  the  world  to  find  exactly  the  same 
phrases  occurring  in  the  answers  of  one  candidate  after 
another,  who  come  from  the  same  school  or  who  use 
the  same  text-book.     This  surely  ought  not  to  be. 

Independent  work  and  expression  are  absolutely 
necessary  both  as  a  test  of  assimilation  and  as  a  pre- 
liminary training  for  the  actual  research  which  advanced 
work  in  history  always  requires.  The  great  question, 
indeed,  is  how  to  get  something  of  this  kind  done  by 
pupils  of  school  age.  The  American  plan  is  to  give  a 
subject,  and  to  get  each  member  of  the  class  to  read  up 
and  bring  to  the  lesson  one  particular  aspect  of  it. 

Personally,  I  have  found  this  method  unworkable 
save  with  a  very  small  class  of  very  able  pupils.  The 
average  child  would  never  know  more  than  his  own  side 
of  the  subject,  for  the  delivery  of  the  other  sides  of  the 
question  would  seldom  be  emphatic  enough  to  arrest 
attention,  and  the  whole  point  of  the  method  fails  if 
the  teacher  gives  the  entire  lesson  over  again.     A  more 
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practical  way  is  to  give  out  the  subject  beforehand,  in- 
dicating briefly  the  chief  points  of  view  to  be  considered, 
and  naming  the  several  books  which  treat  each  part 
of  the  subject  most  successfully.  The  pupils  then  bring 
their  acquired  knowledge  to  class,  and  with  the  help  of 
a  few  leading  questions  can  be  made  to  give,  between 
them,  a  fairly  full  treatment  of  the  subject.  This  method 
is,  of  course,  for  older  pupils  with  some  command  of  a 
library,  but  for  the  too-numerous  "one-book"  children 
the  same  plan  can  be  carried  out,  though  on  narrower 
lines.  The  chief  advantages  of  this  method  are  that  the 
child  learns  to  use  a  book — a  lesson  by  no  means  always 
learnt  in  school-days  ;  and  that  he  really  does  the  hard 
work  himself  instead  of  lending  a  more  or  less  polite  ear 
to  the  result  of  his  teacher's  investigations. 

This  brings  us  once  more  to  the  question  of  text-books. 
It  is  a  very  common  complaint  brought  against  school- 
books  that  they  are  not  expressed  in  sufficiently  easy 
language.  But  while  Johnsonian  English,  hand  in  hand 
with  ponderous  dulness,  is  most  emphatically  to  be 
avoided,  it  seems  a  mistake  to  give  even  young  children 
books  written  in  such  very  simple  language  that  they 
scarcely  ever  have  to  grapple  with  a  new  word  or  meet 
with  a  novel  form  of  sentence.  My  own  experience  is 
that  children  love  new  words  if  they  are  not  choked  with 
them  ;  and  that  the  history  book,  if  properly  related 
to  the  history  lesson,  is  one  valuable  means  of  enlarging 
their  limited  vocabulary. 

Besides  the  want  of  variety  of  method,  another 
common  cause  of  lack  of  interest  is  that  too  much 
time  is  given  to  the  detailed  study  of  "  periods " 
before  a  proper  perspective  of  history  is  obtained. 
And  this  brings  us  face  to  face  at  once  with  the 
subject  of  the  syllabus,  often  in  itself  the  whole  head 
and  cause  of  the  offence.  Too  much  detail  for  the 
Lower,  too  much  exclusively  English  history  for  the 
Middle,  too  many  "  lectures  "  for  the  Upper  School — 
these  are  the  chief  reasons  for  boredom  and  dislike. 
Happily  the  days  are  really  past  when  a  High  School 
girl  could  truly  say,  "  I  hate  history,  for  history  is  to  me 
the  reign  of  Henry  H.  Form  after  form  as  I  moved  up 
the  school  I  hoped  to  get  on  to  some  one  else.  But  it 
was  always  Henry  H."  Such  absolute  want  of  collabora- 
tion between  the  various  class-teachers  would  be  im- 
possible nowadays.  Yet  stiU  we  have  not  quite  decided 
that  bold,  rapid,  brief  outlines  of  events,  with  rather 
fuller  biographical  detail,  giving  a  bird's-eye  view  of 
the  whole  of  English  history  in  a  year  at  the  rate  of  two 
lessons  a  week,  is  the  best  groundwork  for  the  lower 
classes,  even  after  the  "  chronological  story"  stage  of 
the  first  and  second  forms  has  been  passed.  This 
"  rapid  review  "  would  be  taken  in  Lower  HI.  Upper 
UL  and  Lower  IV.  would  have  a  fuller  sketch,  occupying 
the  two  years  at  the  same  rate.  This  would  be  the  time 
to  fill  in  broad  outlines,  encourage  individual  opinions 
and  preferences,  and  to  begin  to  realise  the  convenience 
of  "dates."  Here,  too,  is  the  opportunity  for  begin- 
ning the  study  of  European  history.  We  all  scoff  at 
English  insularity  and  prejudice,  but  teachers  are  only 
now  realising  the  inevitable  result  of  teaching  children 


exclusively  the  history  of  their  own  land,  which  is  about 
as  logical  as  never  mentioning  any  other  geography 
save  that  of  the  British  Isles.  Directly  the  child  is  old 
enough  to  realise  what  a  very  small  part  of  the  world 
England  is,  he  ought  to  learn  something  of  her 
relations  with  other  countries  and  the  outlines  of  their 
noble  histories.  But  it  is  important  that  the  two 
subjects  should  be  taught  side  by  side,  since  one  is 
always  throwing  some  light  on  the  other.  So  one  lesson 
a  week  in  each  is  better  than  nothing,  though  tvv'o  are 
better  still,  and,  considering  the  magnitude  of  the  subject, 
not  an  extravagant  demand.  Then  the  Middle  Forms 
might  begin  to  study  long  periods,  taking  three  years 
over  the  entire  course,  and  always  keeping  the  history 
of  Europe  as  an  important  part  of  it,  and  after  that, 
if  sufficient  time  has  been  given  to  make  this  important 
groundwork  thorough,  some  really  good,  individua 
and  advanced  study  of  detailed  periods  might  be 
expected  in  the  Si.xth  Form.  The  last  aim  we  v.ill 
mention — though  the  hst  is  by  no  means  exhausted — is. 
the  cultivation  of  the  child's  imagination.  Many  thought- 
ful teachers  are  beginning  to  reaUse  with  dismay  that 
the  faculty  of  imagination  is  fast  disappearing  from  our 
midst,  and  that  at  an  age  when  it  should  be  naturally 
most  free  and  vivid  it  is  in  many  children  almost  extinct. 

We  have  only  ourselves  to  blame,  of  course.  The 
lack  of  good  literature,  imagination's  proper  food, 
"  snippets  "  of  teaching  in  all  subjects,  too  much  time 
given  to  "  exact  "  work  in  elementary  science  and  mathe-* 
matics,  are  all  tending  to  make  our  pupils  matter-of- 
fact,  prosaic,  "  sensible  "  perhaps,  but  neither  original 
nor  imaginative.  Hence  the  value  is  doubled  of  any 
subject  that  can  counteract  this  tendency.  Here,  of- 
course,  I  join  issue  with  those  who  say  that  history  is 
only  valuable  when  it  is  taught  as  a  science.  This 
view  seems  to  me  to  be  only  very  partially  true.  If  it 
were  meant  that  history  should  be  taught  logically,  I 
would  be  the  last  to  object  to  that  as  one  among  many 
other  methods.  If  we  cannot  have  logic  in  our  schools, 
history  is  perhaps  its  best  equivalent,  for  it  trains  the 
pupil  in  deduction,  in  tracing  out  cause  and  effect,  in 
finding  the  universal  in  the  particular,  and  in  aU  logical 
methods  of  thought.  But  it  is  much  more  than  a  mere 
science  of  sociology'.  It  is  the  living  story  of  humanity, 
and  anything  that  reduces  it  to  a  dead  collection  of 
facts,  the  data  of  observation  and  inquiry,  does  its 
students  a  great  injustice.  If  properly  taught,  the  most 
matter-of-fact  child  will  have  to  exercise  his  flagging 
faculty  of  imagination  in  order  to  see  with  liis  mental 
eye  that  wliich  the  teacher  puts  before  him ;  and  no 
good  teacher  will  rest  till  he  gets  not  only  words  but 
"  mind-pictures  "  from  him.  For  let  us  be  quite  clear 
that  history  does  not  consist  of  words  or  te.xt-books..  It 
is  the  hfe-story  of  nations,  the  embodiment  of  great 
thoughts  in  action,  and  this  is  why  we  must  insist^on 
its  being  taught  as  one  of  the  most  living  and  human 
of  the  subjects  of  the  school  curriculum.  ^  . 


Correction. — On  page  8i  of  last  month's  School,  the  name: 
of  Mr.  Race  was  wTongly  given  as  Mr.  Rose. 
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Our  Schools 

XV.   Wellington  College 

"  Semper  domus  floreat  Wellingtoniensis."  So  runs 
the  burthen  of  the  school  Carmen,  which,  issuing 
irom  the  throats  of  the  boys  at  concerts  and  on  other 
convivial  occasions,  finds  a  ready  echo  in  the  hearts 
of  many  who,  in  past  days,  themselves  formed  part 
of  these  gatherings. 

But  for  all  that,  the  Carmen  is  not  old  ;  for, 
imlike  many  a  public  school,  Wehmgton  does  not 
date  back  to  bygone  ages,  and  number  among  its 
great  men  names  that  to  the  general  public  are 
scarcely,  if  anything,  more  than  names,  and  require 
a  period  of  centuries  to  tell  its  history.  And  yet 
in  spite  of  that,  or  rather  for  that  very  reason,  its 
history  is  all  the  more  interesting.  Founded  in 
1856,  as  the  result  of  a  pubhc  subscription  to  raise 
a  suitable  memorial  to  Arthur,  Duke  of  Wellington, 
all  its  history  lies  in  the  last  fifty  years,  and  the  names 
of  its  great  men  are  still  familiar  to  all. 

Its  early  days  are  worth  a  few  words.  After 
deciding  that  the  money  should  be  spent  in  erecting  a 
college — a  previous  idea,  which  was  soon  abandoned, 
was  the  placing  of  a  bronze  statue  of  the  Duke  in 
every  market-place  in  England — a  site  was  offered 
in  Berkshire,  where  there  was  nothing  but  a  wilder- 


ness of  pines  and  heather,  and  there  in  the  midst 
of  upwards  of  a  square  mile  of  ground  the  buildings 
were  erected.  On  the  day  the  first  term  opened 
the  heather  stretched  right  up  to  Great  gate ; 
and  the  first  hour's  work  tlie  boys  ever  did,  is 
reported  to  be  the  making  of  a  clearance  in  the 
heather,  with  the  aid  of  sickles,  in  order  to  be  able 
to  play  a  game  of  hockey. 

The  first  Master  was  Dr.  Benson,  Mr.  Benson  as  he 
then  was,  and  to  him  belongs  the  credit  of  bringing 
order  from  chaos,  and  practically  making  the  school. 
Before  coming  to  Wellington,  he  was  an  assistant 
master  at  Rugby,  and  directly  he  came  he  saw  the 
potentialities  of  the  place,  recognised  the  value 
of  its  site,  and  ever  pictured  in  his  mind's  eye,  not 
the  Wellington  of  which  he  was  the  newly  appointed 
first  Master,  but  the  great  public  school  of  later 
years.  He  it  was  that  gave  the  school  its  traditions, 
its  dormitory  rivalry,  its  patriotism  ;  and  coming 
as  he  did  from  Rugby  it  is  not  wonderful,  but  is 
nevertheless  interesting,  that  a  great  deal  of  the 
Wellington  nomenclature  resembles  theirs  : — we 
have  "  Big  side  " — the  top  football  game  and  match 
ground — "  first  and  second  belows  " — dormitory 
cricket  teams  chosen  from  boys  "  below  "  the  first 
game,  and  many  another  Rugby  survival.  In  short, 
when  he  came,  Wellington  was  nothing  but  a  block 
of  buildings  :  when  he  left  it  was  a  great  public 
school ;  not  so  firmly  rooted  in  all  its  details  as, 
doubtless,  he  could  have  wished — only  the  softening 
influence  of  time  could  effect  that — but  still,  some- 
what in  the  position  in  which  it  now  stands. 
jr  And  so  in  1873  he  started  on  a  new  phase  of  his 
career  :  and  though  the  college  itself  is  perhaps 
his  best  monument,  it  was  thought  fitting,  at  his 
death,  to  add  the  Benson  aisle  to  the  chapel,  as  a 
particular  memorial  of  his  life  and  work. 

It  was  during  this  period  that  the  school  benefited 
largely  by  the  advice  and  help  of  the  Reverend 
Charles  Kingslej^,  and  to  him  are  due  the  steeple- 
chases that  still  bear  his  name. 

Naturally,  the  half-century  has  made  a  great 
difference  to  the  look  of  the  College.  Entering  the 
grounds  by  the  main  drive,  on  your  right  stretches 
a  splendid  piece  of  turf  ;  while  that  on  the  left, 
behind  which  one  catches  sight  of  the  swimming 
bath,  and  fitful  glimpses  of  the  lakes,  is  mostly  used 
for  football.  In  the  distance  on  the  right  are  the 
Racquet  and  Fives  courts,  and  that  small  building 
with  the  boys  crowded  round  it  is  "  Grubby's," 
where  the  boys  may  taste  the  sweets  of  life,  and 
the   "  Games "    reap   the   benefit.     Nearer   still   to 
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the  main  stack  of  buildings,  which  rise  imposingly 
on  the  right  front,  is  the  sanatorium,  and  almost 
nestling  beneath  a  fine  plantation  of  copper  beeches 
— beneath  whose  shade  boys  bring  their  chairs  for 
cricket  matches — is  the  cricket  pavilion.  Turning 
to  the  right  up  the  rhododendron  avenue — don't 
miss  the  lakes  from  this  point — we  get  a  full  view 
of  Great  gate  and  the  buildings,  characterised  by 
the  mixture  of  red  brick  and  white  stone,  and 
flanked  by  towers.  Inside,  the  buildings  go  to 
right  and  left,  opening  into  two  quadrangles,  the 
ground  floor  consisting  of  classrooms,  whilst  above 
are  the  dormitories,  in  pairs  one  above  the  other. 
These  dormitories  are  named  after  famous  military 
men — Bliicher,  Orange,  Murray,  and  so  forth.  Each 
holds  thirty  boys,  and  is  arranged  on  the  cubicle 
system.  The  cubicles  are  surrounded  by  a  wooden 
partition  seven  feet  high,  and  each  has  its  own 
window  and  door.  They  serve  as  studies  as  well 
as  sleeping-rooms.  The  rooms  are  arranged  along 
the  sides  of  the  dormitory,  so  as  to  leave  a  wide 
passage  down  the  centre — thus  the  whole  can  be 
supervised  by  a  prefect.  Each  pair  of  dormitories — 
there  are  five  pairs — is  tmder  a  tutor,  who  stands 
in  the  relation  of  house  master  to  his  boys.  Between 
these  stretches  first  the  Great  school,  and  further 
back  the  Dining  Hall.  A  noticeable  feature  of  the 
quads  is  the  cloisters  which  surround  them. 

Merely  glancing  at  Great  school,  which  has  few 
attractions,  we  go  on  to  the  Dining  Hall,  where  we 
shall  have  pointed  out  to  us  the  Honour  Boards  and 
pictures.  Thence  we  shall  pass  the  library — it 
contains  many  interesting  relics — and  go  into  the 
chapel.  It  is  a  fine  building,  the  seats  running  east 
and  west,  those  at  the  back  being  raised,  and  con- 
tains many  brasses,  and  has  every  window  of 
stained  glass.  The  subjects  of  most  of  them  were 
chosen  by  Archbishop  Benson  ;  perhaps  the  west 
window  is  the  most  striking.  From  the  chapel 
entrance  we  see  the  new  buildings  nearing  comple- 
tion, and  we  shall  be  taken  into  the  new  Dining 
Hcdl,  a  spacious  and  lofty  room,  with  a  gallery  at 
one  end  and  a  moulded  roof.  In  close  proximity 
are  the  kitchens,  with  all  their  train  of  larders  and 
the  like.  And  now  our  guide  hazards  boarding- 
houses,  gjonnasium,  and  so  forth,  but  we  are  tired 
of  sight-seeing,  and  turn  eagerly  for  information 
about  the  boys  themselves. 

A  new  boy  coming  will,  first  of  all,  find  his  dor- 
mitory, and  then  go  to  get  his  cap.  All  boys  wear 
dormitory  caps,  or,  if  they  are  in  a  boarding-house 
(there  are  five  of  them)  a  house  cap.     These  caps 


are  not  a  survival  of  fifty  years  ago  :  in  those  days 
all  boys  wore  a  kind  of  telegraph-boy's  cap,  with  a 
gold  crown  in  front.  One  speech  day,  however, 
the  present  King,  then  Prince  of  Wales — who  has 
always  taken  an  immense  interest  in  the  place — 
was  so  disgusted  with  the  appearance  of  the  boys 
that  patterns  were  submitted  to  him.  The  result 
was  that  the  crown  remained,  but  the  peak  dis- 
appeared. This  was  worse  than  ever,  as  the  Prince 
himself  found  on  a  subsequent  visit  ;  so  that  elIso 
was  discontinued,  and  now  we  have  ordinary  caps — 
the  various  colours  of  which  make  a  glorious  kaleido- 
scope when  the  boys  are  going  into  chapel  or  are 
congregated  in  large  numbers.  Apart  from  the 
caps  there  are  no  actual  school  colours.  The 
football  XV.  wear  yellow  and  black  jerseys,  the 
cricket  xi.  light  blue  blazers  trimmed  mth  yellow  ; 
but  the  ordinary  boy  wears  his  dormitory  cap  and 
a  dark  suit.  True  it  is  that  in  summer  straw  hats 
are  worn,  and  that  on  Sundays  the  school  prefects 
appear  in  tail  coats  and  top  hats  ;  but  the  summer 
is  short,  and  the  lasting  impression  of  dress  that  one 
gets  is  the  dark  coat  and  cap. 

To  return  to  the  new  boy.  After  buying  his  cap 
he  wiU  probably  be  taken  in  hand  by  a  dormitory 
prefect  and  "  taught  the  ropes  "  and  the  times  of 
schools,  and  will — if  he  comes  in  January — prob- 
ably joy  in  the  knowledge  that  during  midwinter 
hours  his  first  appearance  in  school  is  to  be  9.15. 
Then  with  pride  he  wiU  be  shown  the  dormitory's 
shields  and  cups,  and  deeds  of  valour  will  be  told, 
and  battles  ref ought,  and  the  prospects  of  future 
triumphs  discussed.  For  he  will  be  a  member  of 
that  dormitory  throughout  his  school  career,  and 
it  is  his  duty  to  uphold  its  traditions,  and  maybe 
to  add  to  its  record. 

But  though  a  boy's  thoughts  centre  round  his 
dormitory,  there  is  yet  room  for  wider  interests, 
as  is  well  seen  when  the  school  plays  one  of  its  great 
matches,  or  sends  its  representatives  to  Aldershot 
or  Queen's  Club.  He  will  also  find  out  that  one 
unwritten  law  of  the  school  is,  "  If  a  thing  is 
worth  doing  at  all  it  is  worth  doing  well,"  and  that 
the  classroom  has  its  heroes  as  well  as  the  turf. 

And  here  it  may  be  as  well  to  refute  the  accusation 
that  WeUington  has  lost  its  original  aim.  It  is 
true  that  at  first  the  College  was  meant  to  be  a  kind 
of  charity  school  for  the  sons  of  officers  ;  but  the 
first  Master  soon  discovered  that  for  the  school  to 
be  really  serviceable  for  that  purpose,  the  military 
and  civil  element  must  work  side  by  side,  and  so 
civilians  were  admitted  at  an  increased  fee.     Now, 
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therefore,  though  the  original  character  of  the  school 
is  well  maintained,  and  a  large  proportion  of  its 
boys  are  ofhcers'  sons,  the  monetary  benefits  of 
the  place  going  mainly  to  them — ninety  sons  of 
deceased  officers  pay  only  £xo  a  year — there  is  a 
good  admixture  of  the  civil  element  ;  and  any 
military  tone  it  may  possess  is  retrospective,  and 
arises  from  the  fact  that  the  boys,  to  a  great  extent, 
follow  the  profession  of  their  fathers.  In  con- 
sequence we  have  an  ever-increasing  record  of 
successes  at  Woolwich  and  Sandhurst  ;  and  a 
Rifle  Corps  that  has  often  given  a  good  account  of 
itself  at  Aldershot  and  Bisley. 

The  actual  life  of  a  boy  at  a  public  school  is 
more  or  less  the  same  wherever  he  is.  For  instance, 
he  will  work  in  the  morning,  play  games  in  the 
afternoon — before  school  in  the  winter,  after  school 
in  the  summer — and  do  preparation  in  the  evening. 
But  the  way  the  trivial  round  is  carried  out  varies 
with  the  atmosphere  of  the  school,  and  it  is  the  way 
of  the  Weihngton  boy  to  do  everything  thoroughly. 
He  has  a  firm  conviction  also  that  it  is  a  part  of  his 
duty  to  keep  fit,  and  develop  his  physical  powers. 
Hence  the  competition  for  racquet  and  fives  courts 
is  keen,  and  the  loafer  is  conspicuous  by  his  absence. 
On  any  afternoon  in  winter  you  can  see  a  good 
many  boys  running,  for  that  is  a  favourite  pastime  ; 
and  it  would  be  hard  to  find  a  better  district  for  it, 
for  pines  and  heather  still  abound  in  all  directions, 
and  the  country  undulates  pleasantly.  It  is  in- 
teresting that  the  tradition  of  running  has  borne 
fruit,  for  many  old  boys  have  said  that  in 
South  Africa  they  found  that  their  knowledge  of 
cross-country  running  stood  them  in  good  stead. 

And  there  is  a  good  deal  of  excitement  even  for 
the  small  boy,  for  the  number  of  dormitory  competi- 
tions is  legion,  and  he  must  be  a  very  poor  hand 
who  does  not  play  in  some  team  :  though  even  if 
he  does  not,  he  can  always  be  depended  upon  to 
use  his  lungs  at  the  critical  stages  of  the  game.  In 
addition  to  the  chief  games — football  and  cricket — 
the  gymnasium  claims  a  good  deal  of  attention, 
and  there  the  junior  medal  calls  forth  as  much 
enthusiasm  as  the  dormitory  shield. 

In  the  summer  months,  and  indeed  in  the  winter 
also,  now  that  the  rifle  corps  is  so  strong,  many  of 
the  boys  are  busy  firing  on  the  range,  for  a  definite 
course  of  musketry  is  gone  through  by  every  one, 
and  the  "  eight  "  necessarily  do  a  great  deal  more, 
and  shoot  against  many  another  team.  As  a  varia- 
tion, a  fire  alarm  is  occasionally  given,  for  fire  drill 
in  a  school  of  500  boys  is  an  absolute  necessity, 


and  it  takes  practice  to  clear  the  dormitories  in 
two  minutes. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  boys  have  always 
enjoj'ed  such  facihties  for  recreation  as  they  have  at 
present.  The  gymnasium,  racquet  and  fives  courts, 
and  a  good  many  other  buildings,  including  the 
green  quad  and  chemical  laboratories,  belong  to 
the  second  period  of  the  school's  history  ;  the  time 
when  Mr.  Wickham  was  Master.  In  fact,  his  term 
of  office  might  be  said  to  embrace  the  building 
time.  Most  of  the  outstanding  buildings  were 
put  up  then,  and  it  was  his  ambition  to  add  a  new 
Dining  Hall  as  well.  Fate,  however,  intervened  ; 
for  in  1892  the  school  buildings  had  to  be  temporarily 
evacuated,  and  the  whole  school  adjourned  for  a 
time  to  Malvern,  where  the  Imperial  Hotel  formed 
their  headquarters.  It  was  a  great  achievement, 
the  moving  of  the  whole  school  at  a  few  days' 
notice,  and  a  good  many  of  the  staff  spent  a  busy 
time  searching  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  country 
for  a  haven  of  refuge  :  but  it  was  done.  The 
expense  involved,  however,  put  building  out  of 
the  question  for  many  a  long  day,  and  it  is  only 
now  that  the  Dining  Hall  is  going  up. 

Any  one  knowing  the  district  will  recognise  at 
once  why  football  was  for  years  the  prominent 
game  at  Wellington,  for  every  bit  of  land  had  to  be 
reclaimed  from  the  heather,  and  the  Bagshot  sand 
does  not  recommend  itself  to  cricket  experts.  The 
result  was  that  though  by  the  eighties  the  school 
was  well  known  for  its  football,  it  was  not  for  many 
years  later  that  a  pitch  could  be  made  which  would 
produce  a  really  good  cricket  team. 

And  what  of  work  ?  Well,  there  is  a  mathematical 
school,  of  which  the  Army  class  forms  part,  and  which 
has  lately  seen  many  changes  of  time-table,  but  has 
successfully  coped  with  the  alterations  in  the 
Army  Entrance  Regulations  :  and  then  there  is  the 
classical  school  which  also  gives  a  good  account  of 
itself  as  the  Honour  Boards  in  the  Dining  Hall  can 
testify.  And  if  we  are  rich  in  athletic  trophies, 
we  are  the  more  so  in  school  prizes.  To  enumerate 
them  would  be  tedious,  but  mention  must  be  made 
of  the  Queen's  Medal,  or,  as  it  is  now,  the  King's 
Medal,  which  was  instituted  in  i860  and  is  presented 
annually  on  Speech  Day  (June  18)  to  the  boy  who 
occupies  the  best  all-round  position  in  the  school. 

Such  is  the  Wellington  of  to-day  :  a  perusal  of 
the  "Year  Book"  should  decide  whether  the  hfe 
a  boy  leads  here  is  that  best  fitted  to  equip  him  for 
his  manhood,  and  to  make  him  "  a  profitable 
member  of  the  Church  and  Commonwealth." 
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On  Teaching 

o 

By  G.  H.  Clarke,  M.A. 

The  teacher 'is  born"  not  made,  to  parody  Ruskin's 
advice  to  the  art-student !  Those,  however,  who  are 
not  bom  teachers  can  learn  to  approach  the  standard 
of  the  genuine  article,  though  possibly  their  lessons 
will  be  more  of  an  effort  to  them  than  those  of  the 
naturally  gifted  teacher's  may  be.  At  first  the  instincts 
of  a  beginner  may  often  lead  him  astray.  Do  not,  for 
instance,  indulge  in  sarcasm  as  a  means  of  reprimanding 
a  pupil.  It  is  so  easy  for  a  teacher  to  score  off  a  child, 
so  easy  to  appear  smart  and  to  raise  a  laugh,  when 
some  silly  answer  has  been  made,  due  possibly  as  much 
to  ignorance  as  to  lack  of  preparation.  Avoid  holding 
even  a  real  offender  up  to  the  ridicule  of  the  rest. 
The  culprit  will  not  understand  your  witticisms  and 
they  will  set  him  against  you.  Besides,  you  are  in 
authority  and  have  the  whip  hand ;  you  are  almost  in 
the  position  of  the  preacher  who  complacently  uses  the 
most  unconvincing  arguments,  safe  from  interruption. 
Some  gentle  snubs  are  allowable  ;  biting  sarcasm  is  not. 

Do  not  necessarily  think  that  the  teacher  who  con- 
trols his  class  with  the  greatest  ease,  or  even  is  most 
successful  in  examination  results,  is  the  best  master. 
He  may  be  the  severest  task-master,  and  the  most 
talented  crammer ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  he 
educates.  He  may  have  made  a  wilderness  and  called  it 
peace,  converting  his  classroom  into  a  mere  knowledge 
shop,  where  doses  of  instruction  are  doled  out  to  all 
comers.  His  pupils  will  never  really  profit  by  their  stay 
in  his  forms,  for  they  will  not  have  been  influenced  by 
him  for  good,  but  merely  treated  hke  so  many  fowls 
to  be  prepared  for  market.  Cramming  at  school  is 
unfortunately  far  more  common  than  outsiders  are 
aware. 

A  master  is  respected  by  boys  in  proportion  as  he 
respects  them.  The  man  who  does  not  distinguish 
between  folly  and  vice,  and  who  is  always  punishing 
what  is  not  perfect,  will  not  influence  his  boys  as  he  who 
aims  at  encouraging  effort  and  is  ever  striving  to  reach 
any  good  that  is  below  the  surface.  There  is  more 
good  than  evil  in  the  average  Enghsh  schoolboy. 

If  a  master  is  not  absolutely  fair  he  will  not  command 
the  support  of  his  pupils,  who  always  have  a  keen  sense 
of  what  is  "  straight  " — especially  in  their  teachers. 
Above  all  be  very  careful  in  estimating  the  amount  of 
"  home-work  "  that  each  child  can  prepare  properly. 
It  is  only  the  teacher  who  has  had  experience  in  what  is 
called  "  taking  prep."  who  can  tell  how  hard  lessons  can 
prove  to  the  learner. 

Remember  :  ' '  Praise  in  pubhc,  but  if  severe  blame  is 
needed,  let  it  be  in  private."  There  may  be  cases  in 
which  a  stern  check  is  needed  to  quell  an  offender  at  once. 
Do  this  and  talk  to  the  culprit  in  private  afterwards. 
Do  not  make  a  practice  of  sending  a  troublesome  pupil 
out  of  the  room  as  a  punishment.  An  idle  boy  very 
likely  prefers  to  be  out  in  the  passage  where  he  can 


occupy  himself  with  his  own  thoughts,  which  are  prob- 
ably not  connected  with  lessons.  Keep  discipline  in 
your  own  hands.  It  is  a  sign  of  weakness  to  be  con- 
tinually running  to  some  superior  to  ask  him  to  interview 
a  turbulent  boy.  By  not  preserving  authority  in  your 
own  hands  you  lose  much  of  your  power. 

Go  slowly  !  Be  thorough  !  Any  teacher  can  put 
ideas  into  the  head  of  a  clever  child  who  is  already  full 
of  quaint  notions.  It  takes  a  man  of  experience  to 
cultivate  the  intellect  of  a  dullard.  But  it  is  the  power 
to  bring  on  the  backward  pupil  that  stamps  the  teacher. 
Intellect  is  the  pedagogue's  objective ;  reach  that  and 
you  will  be  able  to  achieve  much. 

It  is  pleasanter  to  deal  with  clever,  attentive  children, 
but  remember  that  in  the  young  there  is  httle  logic,  little 
thoroughness,  great  power  of  memory.  Inculcate  care 
and  accuracy,  improve  the  faculty  of  recollecting  by  pro- 
viding suitable  feeding.  Be  definite  yourself.  Settle 
what  goal  to  aim  at  and  keep  a  straight  course. 

Amongst  the  many  rubs  that  a  master  will  have  to 
put  up  with  will  be  the  very  natural  feehng  on  the  part 
of  parents  that  their  child  is  above  the  average.  It  is 
always  a  httle  galhng  to  find  that  in  the  mind  of  the 
pubhc  any  success  gained  by  a  pupil  in  a  school  is  mainly 
due  to  the  boy  himself ;  but  that  any  failure  must  be 
laid  at  the  door  of  the  teacher.  The  master  who  has  had 
hundreds  of  boys  passing  through  his  hands  is  not  sup- 
posed to  know  so  much  about  boys  as  some  fond  mother 
who  has  only  two  children  to  gain  experience  from. 
How'ever,  this  is  the  fault  of  human  nature  and  must  be 
borne  with  equanimity.  Schoolmasters  without  bound- 
less patience  are  indeed  to  be  pitied. 

The  teacher,  then,  should  cultivate  perfect  self-con- 
trol and  a  ready  sympathy  ;  must  know  what  he  means 
to  teach  and  must  be  able  to  elicit  from  his  pupUs  what 
they  know.  This  he  will  do,  obviously,  by  a  process  of 
questioning.  Nothing  is  more  valuable  than  a  series 
of  well-conceived  questions.  But  it  must  not  be  for- 
gotten that  as  one  cannot  draw  water  from  an  empty 
cistern,  so  one  cannot  extract  from  a  child's  brain  an 
answer  to  a  question  on  a  matter  of  which  he  is  ignorant, 
and  it  may  take  some  time  for  the  grown  man  to  reaUse 
the  depth  of  ignorance  of  his  pupils.  Far  too  often  boys 
are  set  to  prepare  lessons,  not  previously  explained 
to  them,  from  books  written  in  a  language  which  is 
quite  beyond  their  understanding.  Here,  as  always, 
tact  and  common  sense,  insight  into  the  learners' 
capabOities,  must  decide  the  form  of  the  questions. 
Let  all  your  pupils  undergo  the  oral  examination  ;  do  not 
let  any  one  answer  because  he  knows  what  is  wanted, 
it  is  the  boy  who  does  not  know  who  should  be  specially 
tested.  Question  every  pupil  whether  dull  or  clever,  but 
not  in  regular  rounds  or  the  boys  will  go  to  sleep 
between  each  turn.  Do  not  merely  electrify  your  form 
by  your  cross-examination,  but  allow  questions  to  be 
put  to  you.  The  inexperienced  have  no  idea  how 
puzzled  a  child  may  be  by  some  half-understood  phrsise, 
or  even  by  a  word  which  he  has  not  quite  grasped. 
Properly  handled  mutual  examinations  wiU  clear  up 
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many  misunderstandings.  The  questions  must  be 
reasonable  and  they  must  be  answered  in  a  complete 
sentence. 

Sometimes  pass  round  slips  of  paper  and  make  your 
form  write  their  answers.  This  gives  a  nervous  child  a 
chance,  helps  composition  and  introduces  variety. 
WTiat  is  only  listened  to  and  never  reproduced  on  paper  is 
often  misunderstood.  A  bewildered  child  once  explained 
that  Ananias  was  killed  owing  to  a  strike  of  the  Pharisees. 
He  had  been  taught  viva  voce  and  his  knowledge  had 
never  been  tested  properly  till  the  examination  at  the 
end  of  the  term.  He  really  meant :  struck  by  paralysis. 
The  teacher  who  talks  too  much  and  tests  too  little  often 
misleads.  Make  your  pupils  talk,  but  guide  their  remarks 
in  the  channels  you  want  them  to  follow. 

The  teacher,  then,  must  neither  lecture  nor  cram  ;  he 
must  not  feed  advance  pupils  on  meat  for  babes,  nor 
must  he  stoke  beginners  with  too  indigestible  work. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  he  lowers  his  standard  over  much 
he  will  disgust  even  small  boys  and  damp  their  ardour. 
Let  him  interest  by  showing  the  way,  but  not  weary 
his  charges  by  too  long  excursions  over  difficult  ground. 
The  expert  is  often  slower  than  the  amateur.  For 
instance,  the  mountain  guide  wiU  walk  more  slowly  than 
the  tourist  would  have  done  alone.  But  his  knowledge 
of  the  country  will  so  enable  him  to  interest  the  traveller 
that  the  way  wiU  seem  far  shorter  than  it  was  in  reality. 

Of  all  virtues  required  by  a  teacher  the  most  important 
is — stimulus.  Without  the  power  of  stimulating  his 
pupils  the  keenest  schoolmaster  will  be  a  failure.  One  of 
the  best  books  written  on  school  teaching  is  simply  a 
lecture  on  stimulus.  This  book  contains  nearly  all  the 
Law  and  the  Prophets,  centering  round  this  one  virtue — 
stimulus. 

Many  a  book  on  teaching  will  tell  you  that  tact, 
common  sense  and  frequent  repetition  of  what  has  been 
taught  are  necessary  ;  but  it  may  forget  what  is  probably 
more  important  than  all  the  rest,  and  that  is  "  the 
personal  equation." 

Every  one  knows  that  certain  astronomical  observa- 
tions are  based,  so  to  speak,  on  a  cobweb  and  a  telescope. 
In  other  words,  the  observer  with  his  eye  to  the  telescope 
notices  the  exact  moment  when  a  celestial  body  cuts 
the  hne  of  a  spider's  web  stretched  across  the  glass  of 
the  telescope.  The  operation  is  an  exceedingly  delicate 
one,  and  slight  misreadings  are  very  common.  So 
much  so,  that  the  amount  of  time  by  which  an  observer 
is  in  the  habit  of  over-estimating  or  under-estimating  a 
passage  is  known  as  his  personal  equation.  This 
variation  exists  in  all  individuals,  with  differences  in 
each  case.  In  a  class  of  25  then,  we  may  say  that  there 
are  26  personal  equations,  and  the  26th  (the  teacher) 
must  be  able  to  accommodate  itself  to  all  together  and 
to  each  in  turn.  Manner  is  here  all-important.  Be 
prepared  for  emergencies. 

Treat  each  pupU  from  the  proper  standpoint.  En- 
courage the  diffident,  repress  the  forward,  deal  gently 
with  the  hopelessly  stupid.  And  the  last  case  is  the 
hardest  to  treat  fairly.  It  often  happens  that  an 
apparently  stupid  boy  is  an  unusually  hard  worker. 


Help  such  a  one  as  much  as  you  can  ;  it  has  been  said 
that  genius  is  only  the  infinite  capacity  for  taking  pains. 
In  after  life  this  plodding  pupil  may  outstrip  all  the  rest 
and  disclose  his  worth. 

The  teacher  must  be  free,  unhampered  by  too  great  re- 
gard for  conventionalities,  but  he  must  have  his  class  well 
in  hand.  There  are  many  ways  of  reviving  attention 
in  a  flagging  form.  Nearly  any  one  will  answer,  except 
one — that  is  nagging.  Do  not  nag !  Never  nag 
at  home  if  you  can  help  it.  Never  nag  at  school 
under  any  circumstances.  A  Uttle  quiet  fun  poked 
at  an  inattentive  boy  will  be  more  efficacious  in 
the  long  run  than  frequent  calls  to  order.  Unless  a 
pupil  is  far  gone  in  wrongdoing,  he  wiU  not  like  being 
put  on  to  translate  when  he  does  not  know  the  place.  A 
sudden  question  exposes  his  inattention  before  the  class 
and  puts  him  to  the  blush.  Allow  no  irritation  to  show 
itself  in  your  voice.  Justice  must  not  be  administered 
in  a  peevish  tone. 

It  may  be  thought  that  little  or  nothing  so  far  has  been 
said  about  teaching  pure  and  simple.  Well,  given  a 
teacher  who  is  a  person  of  common  sense  and  who  knows 
his  subject,  the  easiest  part  of  his  work  is  the  actual 
teaching.  There  are  so  many  things  on  which  the  possi- 
bility of  teaching  depends,  that  one  must  point  out  the 
pivot  on  which  the  whole  turns,  before  talking  about  the 
rest, 

I  need  not  insist  on  the  necessity  of  knowing  what  one 
is  going  to  teach,  knowing  it  to  the  bottom,  andnot  having 
merely  a  bowing  acquaintance  with  it.  It  is  almost 
more  important  for  the  master  who  is  to  teach  beginners 
to  be  well  up  in  his  subject,  than  it  is  for  him  who  is  going 
to  take  the  more  advanced  pupils.  Beginners  must  be 
started  properly  or  else  they  will  have  to  change  their 
tactics  when  they  arrive  at  a  more  advanced  stage,  and 
come  under  the  sway  of  a  teacher  who  really  knows  what 
he  is  about.  The  mere  imparting  of  knowledge  is  not 
difficult,  so  long  as  due  proportion  is  observed,  if  materials 
are  well  arranged,  plenty  of  illustrations  are  employed, 
and  interest  is  kept  up  by  stimulus.  Do  not  allow  your 
class  to  lead  you  off  from  the  lesson  by  egging  you  on  to 
talk  to  them  about  some  subject  in  which  you  are 
interested,  but  which  is  not  connected  with  the  matter 
in  hand.  A  crafty  pupil  will  often  put  a  leading  question 
to  his  teacher  on  some  moot  point.  Some  masters 
fall  into  the  trap  at  once  and  waste  the  rest  of  the  lessons 
in  talking  about  — their  travels,  for  instance.  This  is  a 
well-known  dodge  used  by  boys  when  they  have  not 
prepared  their  work  and  want  to  avoid  saying  their 
lesson.     You  must  guide  your  class. 

The  bad  teacher  exhausts  himself,  bores  his  class  and 
consequently  produces  nothing.  Of  all  faults,  that  of 
boring  one's  form  is  perhaps  the  worst.  Aim  at  a  quiet 
and  impressive  manner  ;  control  by  love  and  not  by 
fear  ;  use  attraction  rather  than  compulsion  ;  be  neither 
a  martinet  nor  a  pedant. 

If  you  do  not  "get  on"  well  with  a  form,  attribute, 
in  the  first  place,  the  fault  to  yourself.  It  is  easier  to  be 
conscious  of  other  people's  errors  than  of  your  own. 
Enghsh  schoolboys  are,  as  a  rule,  fairly  reasonable  if 
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properly  treated.  Should,  then,  a  class  be  restive  with 
you  and  well  ordered  when  with  others,  it  is  likely  that 
you  have  not  found  out  the  way  to  handle  it.  A  change 
of  method  or  an  excursion  into  different  regions  for  a 
while,  or  some  alteration  in  procedure  will  usually  bring  a 
class  to  a  sense  of  duty  again.  Avoid  any  signs  of  being 
put  out ;  a  hvely  boy  will  dehght  in  "  drawing  "  a 
master  who  offers  an  opening.  Do  not  have  recourse 
to  bribery  and  corruption  in  any  way  ;  on  the  other 
hand,  if  marks  are  given  it  is  not  right  to  deduct  for  bad 
conduct  what  has  been  given  as  a  reward  for  good  work. 

Amongst  the  canons  for  the  teacher  we  may  place  first 
the  maxim  :  Repeat  continually  ;  in  other  words,  keep 
up  the  back  lessons.  But  a  back  lesson  should  be  taken 
over  again  with  some  introduction  of  fresh  matter  and 
not  exactly  as  it  was  taken  at  first.  Novelty  in  itself  is 
one  form  of  stimulus.  Be  original.  Make  your  pupils 
think  for  themselves.  One  of  the  great  faults  of  the 
present  time  is  to  peptonise  what  boys  should  digest 
without  help.  Original  work,  even  if  marred  by  youth- 
ful blunders,  as  it  must  be,  is  more  valuable  than  correct 
but  unoriginal  productions  copied,  or  reproduced  from 
memory. 

Treat  all  your  class  alike  ;  make  just  allowance  ; 
avoid  favouritism.  Do  not  think  that  details  are  beneath 
attention.  The  teacher  who  cannot  finish  his  lesson  in 
time  and  gives  as  an  excuse  his  wrapt  attention  to  his 
work  is,  in  most  cases,  a  humbug. 

The  first  duty  of  a  master  is  to  turn  out  a  practical, 
god-fearing  citizen  ;  it  is  far  less  important  to  train  up  a 
dreamy  bookworm. 

While  attending  mechanically  to  all  minor  points — 
tidiness,  cleanliness,  punctuality  and  the  like,  do  not 
forget  to  be  human.  With  children  a  warm-hearted 
enthusiast  will  go  far,  a  cold-blooded  pedant  soon 
quenches  all  ardour. 

In  three  words  we  can  sum  up  the  chief  requirements 
of  a  master  :  Stimulus,  discipline,  scholarship. 

Stimulus  to  arouse  interest. 

DiscipUne  to  control  the  exuberance  of  youthful  high 
spirits. 

Scholarship  as  the  guiding  star  to  show  the  way  for 
young  sailors  over  the  sea  of  knowledge. 


Motherhood,  and  its  Place 
in  the  Curriculum 

By  "  Alcestis  " 

A "  CENTURY  ago  the  aim  of  a  girl's  education  was 
avowedly  mainly  the  making  of  preserves,  and  the 
production  of  fine  sewing,  and  other  homely  necessaries. 

It  appears  that  now  we  are  in  danger  of  going  sadly 
too  far  in  the  opposite  direction,  that  of  making  women 
nothing  but  imitations  of  men.  This  is  a  great  and 
unnecessary  loss  to  the  community. 

There  is  no  need  to  go  back  to  the  first  state  and 


make  things  worse  than  ever,  but  need  we  act  as  if 
intellectuality  and  womanliness  were  diametrically 
opposed  ?      The  two  trainings  must  go  on  pari  passu. 

What  seems  to  be  needed  is  a  revision  of  our  point  of 
view  in  equipping  our  girls  on  the  same  lines  as  their 
brothers. 

Womanliness,  wifehood  and  motherhood  should  run 
through  the  warp  of  every  woman's  life  scheme,  however 
intellectual  or  ornamental  the  strands  of  the  woof  may 
be ;  all  those  noble  qualities  which  go  to  makesuch  women 
as  Frances  Mary  Buss,  Anne  Jemima  Clough,  Florence 
Nightingale,  who  mothered,  taught,  and  doctored  the 
race  instead  of  the  individual.  Nor  do  these  qualities 
exclude  those  sterner  virtues  which  have  always  been 
associated  with  manliness. 

If  this  ideal  be  borne  in  mind  a  new  significance  is 
added  to  the  education  of  girls  in  school,  and  the  pre- 
paration of  women  for  the  trades  and  professions,  which 
will  form  the  subject  of  a  subsequent  article. 

It  is  not  intended  to  set  back  the  hands  of  the  clock 
and  say  that  the  education  of  girls  should  be  less  efficient 
or  less  expensive  than  that  of  boys,  or  even  that  they 
should  not  be  educated  together  ;  but  that  more  than 
ever  we  should  remember  that  they  were  created  man 
and  woman,  not  man  and  imitation  man. 

Every  year  it  is  becoming  more  necessary  through 
economic  pressure  for  women  to  be  wage-earners. 
Yet  in  the  pursuit  of  culture  on  the  one  hand  and 
money  on  the  other  the  highest  function  of  women 
must  not  be  overlooked.  There  is  something  wrong 
with  an  education  which  renders  women  unfit  for  home- 
making,  and  with  any  type  of  wage-earning  in  youth 
which  physically  or  intellectually  disables  women  for 
being  wives  and  mothers. 

To  take  first  the  preparation  for  motherhood  in  general 
education. 

Thereissome  danger,  in  the  poorer  schools  at  least,  that 
we  are  removing  any  necessity  for  the  qualities  that  go 
to  make  good  mothers  or  good  children,  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  family  as  the  basis  of  national  life.  While 
children  are  yet  babies  they  are  marched  off  to  school, 
the  mother  is  relieved  of  much  of  her  natural  responsi- 
bility and  the  child  of  many  of  its  duties  as  a  member  of  a 
family  ;  and  we  are  surprised  if  at  ten  or  twelve  years 
of  age  it  says  boldly  when  it  comes  out  of  school  each 
day,  "  My  work  is  finished,  I  am  not  going  to  do  work 
at  home."  The  rule  that  who  labours  not  eats  not 
is  too  often  unknown  to  the  average  school  child  of 
to-day.  Of  course  there  is  the  opposite  case  of  the  poor 
overworked  child  trader  and  errand  boy  who,  with  his 
work  in  school,  puts  in  sometimes  a  twelve  hours'  day 
or  more.     But  he,  after  all,  is  an  exception. 

A  generation  of  compulsory  elementary  education, 
in  which  book-learning  has  been  regarded  as  all-sufficing 
and  all-sufficient  has  passed  over  our  heads,  and  what 
do  we  see  ? 

Few  girls  consider  it  part  of  their  business  to  clean 
their  own  and  their  little  sisters'  boots,  to  clean  the 
kitchen  stove  for  their  mothers  before  starting  for  school, 
or  consider  it  a  bounden  duty  to  lay  a  decent  breakfast 
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and  clear  it  away  before  they  begin  their  book  studies  ; 
and  so  on  during  the  day,  until  tea  time  comes  with 
its  release  from  school  and  from  discipline  till  nine  the 
next  morning.  Having  done  their  prescribed  amount 
of  needlework  in  lesson  time,  they  are  satisfied  ;  and  it 
is  no  part  of  their  business  or  duty  to  sit  down  for  an  hour 
and  mend  either  their  own  clothes  or  the  baby's  ! 

It  cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasised  that  what  is 
principally  here  to  blame  is  not  the  teacher  but  the 
system.  It  is  an  easy  thing  to  lay  blame  on  the  teachers 
for  the  shortcomings  of  the  present  generation  of  school 
children,  but  we  assert  boldly  that  where  the  teacher 
is  to  blame,  and  no  one  person  or  class  is,  after  all, 
perfect,  the  fault  is  largely  due,  not  to  the  teacher 
herself,  but,  as  we  hope  to  show  later,  to  the  system 
under  which  she  has  been  trained  and  produced. 

So  long  as  we  profess  to  keep  the  family  as  the  unit 
of  national  life,  no  educational  system  which  does  other- 
wise than  strengthen  home  life  is  worth  the  name. 

The  outsider  may  say  that  the  parents  are  to  blame. 
But  long  ago  the  parent  of  the  child  in  poorer  districts 
attending  a  free  school  has  ceased  to  be  more  than  a 
sleeping  partner  in  the  firm  of  State  plus  Parent.  The 
partnership  is  too  unequal.  So  he  salves  his  conscience, 
if  he  has  any,  by  saying  that  the  State  in  the 
shape  of  the  nearest  school  undertakes  to  do  his  business 
for  him,  and  he  is  sure  the  active  partner  knows  better 
what  is  good  for  his  child  than  he  does  ;  and  likewise 
the  mother,  who  is  as  often  as  not  the  business  head  of 
the  household. 

We  must  all  profoundly  pity  the  unfortunate  mother. 
As  time  goes  on,  she  has  to  give  up  the  Herculean  task  of 
washing,  cleaning  and  cooking  for  a  large  family,  with 
her  "  one  pair  of  hands,"  and  so  things  go  from  bad 
to  worse  in  hundreds  of  ways.  The  older  daughters 
being  able  to  work  decimal  and  vulgar  fractions  in  their 
heads,  take  care  that  they  will  do  nothing  dirty  or 
vulgar  with  their  hands.  They  "  wouldn't  scrub  their 
mothers'  floor  nor  boil  the  kettle  was  it  ever  so." 

They  can  do  bills  of  parcels  relating  to  dozens  of 
pounds  of  tea  at  half  a  crown,  with  little  regard  for  the 
fact  that  their  mother  pays  a  shilling  a  pound  and  buys 
it  in  ounces.  And  the  girl  who  until  quite  recently  spent, 
in  obedience  to  Government  codes,  much  time  and  eye- 
sight over  Swiss  darning  and  other  fine  stitches  that  she 
could  never  apply  to  her  machine-made  stockings  and 
machine-made  garments,  could  often  not  be  trusted  with 
a  few  yards  of  calico  or  flannel  to  cut  a  garment  for 
herself  at  sixteen,  much  less  to  make  the  simple  garments 
for  her  baby  when  she  became  a  wife.  Fortunately,  this 
has  now  been  changed  for  the  better,  but  we  cannot 
repair  in  a  day  the  misdirected  teaching  of  a  quarter  of  a 
century.  After  turning  all  our  attention  to  the  mastery 
of  book  learning  until  school-leaving  age,  it  surprises  us 
that  all  the  domestic  virtues  do  not  fall  upon  every  girl 
as  a  mantle  with  her  womanhood.  After  nearly  ten 
years'  training  in  more  or  less  magnificent  buildings, 
with  all  desirable  appliances,  which  have  directly  cost 
her  and  her  parents  nothing,  and  consequently  have  httle 
value  in  their  eyes,  we  are  apt  to  blame  her  harshly 


because  she  dislikes  effort,  rough  work,  or  continuous 
appUcation  to  anything  ;  and  cares  for  tawdry  ready- 
made  clothes,  instead  of  garments  she  has  taken  a  pride 
in  contriving,  and  prefers  mooning  or  rollicking  about 
the  streets,  instead  of  with  natural  pride  taking  her  share 
of  the  housework  with  her  mother.  In  short,  after  the 
public  money  spent  on  her,  we  ask  why,  now  she  is 
"  finished,"  she  is  neither  a  useful  member  of  her  family 
nor  the  community.  We  have  allowed  all  her  powers  as  a 
homemaker  to  remain  undeveloped  until  she  has  reached 
nearly  a  quarter  of  the  average  life  of  woman,  and  then 
expect  them  suddenly  to  come  to  maturity  as  if  by 
magic.  f^  'r^ 

Now  it  is  not  suggested  that  the  girl  should  not  learn 
everything  that  her  brain  can  digest,  before  she  leaves 
school.  -   F'T^t^Fli! 

But  three  important  ideas  should  always  be  kept  in 
mind  by  the  educational  administrator,  the  teacher, 
and  the  child  herself. 

First,  that  a  girl's  training  from  pot-hooks  to  physcho- 
logy,  and  from  kindergarten  to  algebra,  should  in  its 
bearing  always  tend  towards  making  her  a  good  mistress 
of  her  own  home,  or  of  some  department  in  the  home  of 
others.  Second,  that  what  is  learnt  in  school  is  not  an 
end  in  itself,  a  useless  cargo  to  be  carried  for  ever  on  the 
sea  of  life  and  never  distributed  in  any  ports  nor  taken 
advantage  of  for  useful  consumption.  Third,  that  an 
enthusiastic  desire  to  go  on  learning,  is  more  important 
than  to  have  graduated  very  highly  before  leaving 
school. 

Here  the  whole  question  of  time  limit  comes  in.  And 
if  something  must  be  left  out  of  a  girl's  education,  let  it 
not  be  the  fitting  of  her  physically  for  the  burden  which 
is  sometime  likely  to  fall  to  her  bodily  share,  nor  the 
intelligent  understanding  of  all  those  simple  arts  and 
sciences  which  fit  her  for  the  place  intheeconomic  system, 
and  which  she  will  more  or  less  inevitably  be  called  upon 
to  practise.  For  if  she  but  leave  school  with  the  desire 
for  knowledge,  instead  of  believing  that  the  sixth  standard 
has  endowed  her  with  all  wisdom,  and  all  knowledge, 
and  all  power,  she  can  in  these  days  of  cheap  and  good 
literature,  of  endless  encyclopaedias,  furnish  the  inside 
of  her  head  for  far  less  than  she  usually  furnishes  the 
outside.  But  if  she  has  not  learned  the  elements  of 
housekeeping  in  its  broadest  sense,  the  geography  of  the 
whole  world  will  not  help  her  with  the  geography  of  the 
saucepan  cupboard,  and  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  dates 
of  all  the  Kings  of  England  will  be  of  scant  assistance  in 
suggesting  to  her  the  chronological  arrangement  of  the 
work  of  the  week . 

School  life  being  too  short  to  exhaust  all  knowledge 
upon  every  subject  under  the  sun,  let  her  learn  and 
master  first  the  things  which  she  can  take  with  her  into 
her  home. 

If  the  girl  studies  physiology  she  should  know,  rather 
than  hundreds  of  latin  names,  that  regular  doses  of 
sunlight  will  colour  her  cheeks  better  than  pink  pills  ; 
that  as  a  candle  cannot  burn,  so  a  human  being  cannot 
live,  without  plenty  of  fresh  air  ;  that  it  is  not  the 
quantity  we  eat  nor  the  price  we  give  for  it,  but  the 
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right  selection  and  proper  mastication  which  make  it 
potent  to  build  up  the  body  ;  that  beer  is  just  a  whip  to 
spur  one  on,  but  does  not  feed  the  tired  frame.  It  is 
of  no  practical  use  that  a  girl  should  know  the  anatomical 
ilame  for  every  organ,  but  it  is  of  vital  importance 
that  she  should  know  what  to  eat  and  what  to  drink, 
how  to  keep  her  body  clean  and  warm,  and  how  needful 
it  is  to  put  herself  to  bed  before  the  small  hours  of  the 
morning. 

It  has  been  recently  said  by  an  eminent  woman 
doctor  that  as  our  Government  could  move  no  faster 
than  the  people  whom  it  represented,  so  the  men  of  the 
nation  would  move  no  faster  than  their  women  folk. 

If  we  agree  that  by  her  force  of  inspiration  the  woman 
sets  the  pace  of  home  life,  and  through  it  profoundly 
influences  municipal  and  national  life,  it  is  of  primary 
importance  that  she  should  be  trained  with  this  high 
aim  in  view.  -And  if,  from  girlhood,  this  ideal  of  her 
place  as  a  citizen  is  kept  in  the  foreground  there  will  be 
far  less  talk  of  refusing  to  do  things  menial.  Everything 
that  makes  for  health,  and  happiness,  and  beautifying 
of  home  life,  will  be  worth  doing  and  worth  doing  well. 


The  Book  and  its  Writer 

Life  in  Ancient  Athens 

By  T.  Walrond,  M.A. 

If  the  study  of  the  classics  in  our  schools  has  a  purpose 
beyond  mere  mental  gymnastic,  if  by  it  we  hope  to  train 
the  historical  sense  and  give  some  real  insight  into  the 
life  of  the  most  wonderful  among  ancient  peoples,  this 
book  *  should  have  a  fairly  high  scholastic  value.  There 
are  many  boys  who  are  intensely  hardworking  and  have  a 
most  real  desire  to  "  be  good  at  Greek  "  ;  and  yet  they 
pass  from  end  to  end  of  their  school  life  without 
having  done  more  than  amass  in  their  minds  a 
carefully  collected  and  scientifically  catalogued  mass 
of  dry  bones.  They  know  well  enough  that  Marathon 
was  fought  in  490  B.C.,  they  can  give  the  exact 
terms  of  the  Peace  of  Antalcidas  ;  they  can  reel  off 
"  principal  parts  "  by  the  score,  and  have  no  doubts  as 
to  which  tenses  of  tvtttu)  have  classical  authority,  and 
what  equivalents  are  used  for  the  other  tenses  :  but  they 
do  not  know — they  have  never  even  asked  themselves — 
how  an  average  Athenian  lived,  what  he  ate,  what  he 
drank,  and  wherewithal  he  was  clothed.  They  do  not 
ask  themselves  ;  and  what  is  perhaps  more  unfortunate, 
they  are  seldom  asked  even  by  their  masters  to  think 
of  these  things.  And  yet  such  details,  trivial  as  they  may 
seem,  are  exactly  the  things  which  will,  as  a  rule,  make 
the  dry  bones  live,  and  turn  Herodotus  from  a  linguistic 
exercise  into  a  dehghtful  tale.  The  historical  sense  is  slow 
of  development ;  most  of  us  can  remember  a  time  when 
nearly  all  the  great  men  of  the  past  were  to  us  little  more 
than  names  ;  some  may  even  have  noted  the  time  when 
•  Life  in  Ancient  Athens. ^ByT.  G.  Tucker,  (Macini'lanandCo.  5s.) 


the  change  took  place,  when  some  chance  word  spoken  in 
form  or  some  chance  book  glanced  over  in  the  library 
.made    us    feel    that  these  old-world   men  were  really 
human  beings,  of  like  passions  wdth  ourselves,  men  whose 
fervent  patriotism  did  not  prevent  them  from  feeling  a 
lively  interest  in  their  dinners,  and  who,  with  all  their 
philosophy,   could  yet    take    thought    for    the    latest 
style  in  boots.     In  English  history  this  change  is  often 
due  to  the  historical  novel :    there  is  all  the  difference 
in   the   world   between   King   Richard   before   reading 
Ivanhoe  and  King  Richard  afterwards.     But  there  are 
hardly    any   historical   novels    about    ancient    Greece  ; 
nor  is  it  demonstrably  desirable  that  there  should  be 
any,  though  the  Last  Days  of  Pompeii  has  stimulated 
and  still  does  stimulate  boys.      It  is  true  that  there 
are  Becker's  Charicles  and    Gallus ;  but   they  give   far 
too   much   of   a   sensation   of   the   sugar-coated    pill  ; 
the  fiction  is  but  a  flimsy  covering  for  the  erudition. 
So  any  book  which  makes  vivid   to   us   the  daily  life 
of  the  classical  Athenian  is  weU  worth    our    warmest 
welcome. 

This  view  of  history  is,  it  may  be  admitted,  a  com- 
paratively modern  one.  Macaulay  over  and  over  again 
lamented  that  so  many  interesting  details  were  too  often 
thought  to  be  "  below  the  dignity  of  history  "  :  and  his 
superb  Third  Chapter,  a  model  of  what  such  works 
should  be,  was  in  its  way  an  innovation.  Since  his 
time  much  has  been  done,  and  many  men  have  turned 
their  attention  to  this  side  of  the  subject.  Confining 
ourselves  to  Greece  alone,  Mahaffy's  Social  Life  in 
Greece  suggests  itself  at  once  ;  and  it  is  only  one  book 
among  many.  But  classical  knowledge  is  continually 
advancing,  and  there  is  always  room  for  a  new  work 
which  gives  compactly  the  results  of  recent  investigation. 
For  Greek  literature  is  singularly  abundant  in  domestic 
detail.  Other  ancient  nations  have  given  us  splendid 
literature  ;  but  no  other  has  quite  given  us  an  Aristo- 
phanes, whose  very  coarseness  makes  him  a  perfect 
happy  hunting-ground  from  this  point  of  view.  Plato's 
Dialogues  too,  or  rather  their  settings,  give  charmingly 
dehcate  pictxu-es  of  a  cultured  gentleman's  habits, 
Cephalus' dinner-party  in  the  i?e/)«6/»c,  the  little  country 
walk  in  the  Phardriis,  the  gymnasium  in  the  Charmides, 
and  any  number  of  others.  And,  more  important  still, 
Greek  art  has  left  us  not  only  statues  of  gods  and  heroes, 
but  vase-paintings  of  boys  washing,  girls  swinging, 
schoolmasters  teaching,  and  sacrificing  priests  killing 
pigs. 

Out  of  such  materials  Professor  Tucker  reconstructs 
his  picture.  First  there  are  a  few  more  or  less 
geographical  chapters,  necessary  to  give  some  idea 
of  the  town  in  which  the  Athenian  lived,  the  streets 
and  buildings  which  he  could  not  help  seeing  day 
by  day.  Then  we  have  an  account  of  the  average 
Athenian  gentleman  from  the  time  he  got  up  in  the 
morning  till  he  went  to  bed  at  night.  It  is  especially 
brought  home  to  us  how  very  open-airy  a  person 
he  was,  that  he  wore  extremely  httle  clothing,  often 
went  about  hatless  and  barefoot,  saw  his  play  and  heard 
his  political  speeches  in  the  open,  and  made  the  principal 
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living-room  of  his  private  house  after  the  manner  of  a 
monastic  cloister.  Easily  traceable  is  the  essentially 
Greek  desire  for  moderation  in  all  things,  wine  at  dinner 
but  not  too  much  or  too  strong,  two  attendants  in 
his  walk  about  the  city  (but  four  would  be  gross  osten- 
tation), a  dislike  for  men  who  walked  too  fast  or  talked 
too  loud.  We  follow  him  from  his  shoe-shaped  cradle, 
through  the  nursery  with  its  fictitious  terrors  of  wolves 
and  bogeys,  and  its  very  real  terror  of  the  nurse's  slipper  ; 
through  the  school  life  where  the  schoolmaster  too  did 
not  spare  the  rod,  and  where  the  young  Lysimachus 
learn  to  read  and  write,  to  recite  Homer,  to  sing,  to 
play  the  lyre  (Professor  Tucker  is  wrong,  by  the  way, 
in  speaking  of  the  clarionet,  which  was  not  invented 
till  within  the  last  three  centuries).  We  turn  from 
work  to  games,  and  find  much  that  is  of  interest 
in  the  gymnasia  ;  we  arrive  at  the  full-grown  man, 
enrolled  in  the  deme,  and  taking  his  share  of  military 
service.  He  goes  to  festivals,  he  attends  juries,  and 
unless  he  is  most  exceptionally  pacific  he  probably 
appears  at  court  also  either  as  plaintiff  or  as  defendant. 
We  have  a  fascinating  account  of  his  religion  (a  most 
important  matter  ;  it  cannot  too  often  be  impressed 
upon  young  students  that  the  Greek  idea  of  religion  left 
out  precisely  what  we  now  consider  the  most  important 
part  of  it :  it  tithed  mint,  anise  and  cummin  with 
greatest  diligence,  but  left  untouched  all  the  precepts 
of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount),  and  finally,  having 
followed  our  Athenian  through  most  of  his  life,  we 
very  properly  attend  his  death-bed,  and  watch  his 
laying  out  and  his  funeral. 

It  is  all  well  and  carefully  put  together  :  and  Professor 
Tucker  has  the  gift  of  a  style  which,  without  being  in  the 
least  pretentious,  manages  to  marshal  the  facts  so  as  to 
keep  the  interest  continuously  alive.  Of  course  one 
notices  omissions  ;  probably  every  scholar  who  reads 
the  book  will  wish  that  his  own  particular  hobby  had 
been  more  fully  discussed.  But  the  omissions  are  quite 
deliberate,  and  probably  well-advised  ;  in  such  a  work 
a  gain  in  lucidity  is  worth  the  omission  of  any  quantity 
of  minor  details.  The  most  important  part  of  it  is  the 
point  of  view  from  which  the  whole  thing  is  looked  at. 
It  is  something  like  Mr.  Kipling's  view  of  that  very  strong 
man  Thomas  Atkins  :  they  are  not  to  be  thought  of  as 
"  plaster  saints,"  though  most  of  us  have  found  it  hard 
to  get  rid  of  the  statuesque  idea  in  thinking  of  them  : 
on  the  contrary  they  are,  if  not  altogether  "  single  men 
in  barricks,"  at  all  events  "  most  remarkable  like  you." 
That  is  the  gain  of  such  books  :  they  as  it  were  draw 
Pericles  and  Socrates  off  their  pedestals,  and  make  us 
think  of  them  more  as  men  and  brethren. 

Sir  George  Trevelyan,  considering  the  influence 
which  Macaulay  had  over  his  education,  says  that  "  a 
boy  whose  classical  reading  he  watched  .  .  .  could  not 
be  indifferent  to  his  work.  The  dullest  of  tiros  would 
have  been  inspired  by  the  ardour  of  one  ...  to  whom 
Cicero  was  as  real  as  Peel,  and  Curio  as  Stanley  .  .  . 
who  cried  over  Homer  with  emotion,  and  over 
Aristophanes  with  laughter.  As  he  himself  says  of  Lord 
Somers,  '  he  had  studied  ancient  literature  Uke  a  man.'  " 


We  cannot  aU  of  us  have  a  Macaulay  for  an  uncle  ;  we 
have  to  work  up  our  interest  by  more  modest  aids.  For 
such  a  purpose  this  book  will  be  helpful  enough.  One  can- 
not expect  it  to  be  used  for  reading  with  a  form  ;  indeed 
it  seems  hardly  to  have  been  written  for  the  purpose.  Its 
use  is  rather  for  the  master.  He  can  read  it  over  by  him- 
self, and  make  use  of  it  as  occasion  offers  during  the  read- 
ing of  any  classical  author ;  and  he  will  find  his  trouble 
well  repaid.  In  these  days,  when  Greek  as  an  educa- 
tional subject  is  forever  being  bidden  to  set  its  house  in 
order,  anything  that  makes  the  boys  more  interested  in 
it  is  much  to  be  valued.  Such  an  interest  can  seldom 
or  never  be  born  of  a  purely  linguistic  study ; 
if  boys  are  to  enjoy  it  they  must  have  interest  in  the 
matter  of  their  books,  rather  than  the  way  in  which  that 
matter  is  expressed.  A  boy  who  has  some  conception  of 
the  Athenian  at  home  may  possibly  find  an  interest 
even  in  knowing  how  many  parasangs  Xenophon 
advanced  per  diem  ;  and  if  he  has  learnt  enough  to  make 
him  in  his  mind's  eye  see  Socrates  walking  about  Athens, 
questioning  and  expounding,  bewildering  the  clever  and 
unspeakably  boring  the  less  gifted,  he  may  have  a 
chance  of  looking  on  the  Apology  as  something  higher 
than  "  so  many  lines  a  lesson  "  of  mere  giind.  Editors 
nowadays  seem  partly  to  recognise  this :  it  is  a  move 
in  the  right  direction  when  even  cheap  editions  of 
Euripides  begin  to  be  adorned  with  illustrations  from 
vase-paintings.  And  because  this  book  gives  much 
help  in  the  same  direction,  because  it  is  likely  to  add 
to  that  knowledge  of  Greek  which  cannot  be  estimated 
by  marks  and  yet  makes  all  the  difference  when  it  is  a 
buestion  of  "  studying  it  like  a  man  " — for  this  reason  il 
has  seemed  worthy  of  a  somewhat  lengthy  notice. 


On  Corporal   Punishment  in 
Schools 

By  H.  Leather 

Since  Solomon  uttered  his  famous  dictum  on  rod-usage, 
philosophers  innumerable  have  attempted  to  prove  or 
disprove  the  wisdom  of  his  conclusion. 

The  Spartans,  with  their  whole-hearted  behef  in 
discipline,  applied  it  early  to  the  tender  frames  of  their 
youth.  As  Bacon  observed  :  "  The  lads  of  Sparta,  of 
ancient  time,  were  wont  to  be  scourged  upon  the  altar 
of  Diana,  without  so  much  as  quecking  (flinching)." 

On  the  contrary,  Plato  in  his  Republic — Spens'  trans- 
lation— declares  his  opinion  as  follows  :  "  Everything 
then  relating  to  arithmetic  and  geometry,  and  all  that 
previous  instruction  which  they  should  be  taught  before 
they  learn  the  art  of  reasoning,  ought  to  be  set  before 
them  whilst  they  are  children,  and  that  method  of 
teaching  observed  which  shall  make  them  learn  without 
compulsion.  ...  A  free  spirit  ought  to  learn  no  piece 
of  learning  with  slavery  ;  for  the  toils  of  the  body, 
when  undergone  through  compulsion,  render  the  body 
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nothing  worse  ;  but  no  piece  of  compelled  learning  is 
lasting  in  the  soul.  Do  not  then,  excellent  friend, 
compel  boys  in  their  learning  ;  but  train  them  up 
amusing  themselves,  that  you  may  be  better  able  to 
discern  to  what  every  one's  genius  naturally  tends." 

A  rudely  contrary  view  is  expressed  by  Dr.  Johnson 
in  reply  to  an  inquiry  as  to  how  he  gained  such  an 
excellent  knowledge  of  Latin  :  "  My  master  whipt  me 
very  well.  Without  that,  sir,  I  should  have  done 
nothing." 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  said  master,  whilst  in 
the  act  of  flogging  his  pupils  unmercifully,  used  to 
exclaim  :   "  And  this  I  do  to  save  you  from  the  gallows." 

In  expressing  his  strong  approbation  of  enforcing 
instruction  by  means  of  the  rod,  Johnson  further  said  : 
"  I  would  rather  have  the  rod  to  be  the  general  terror 
to  all,  to  make  them  learn,  than  tell  a  child,  if  you  do 
thus,  or  thus,  you  will  be  more  esteemed  than  your 
brothers  or  sisters.  The  rod  produces  an  effect  which 
terminates  in  itself.  A  child  is  afraid  of  being  whipped, 
and  gets  his  task,  and  there's  an  end  on't  ;  whereas, 
by  exciting  emulation  and  comparisons  of  superiority, 
you  lay  the  foundation  of  lasting  mischief  ;  you  make 
brothers  and  sisters  hate  each  other." 

On  another  occasion  the  quondam  schoolmaster  said  : 
"  There  is  now  less  flogging  in  our  great  schools  than 
formerly,  but  then  less  is  learned  there  ;  so  that  what 
the  boys  get  at  one  end  they  lose  at  the  other." 

When,  after  the  revival  of  learning,  the  splendid 
schools  of  the  Jesuits  were  founded,  the  middle  course 
was  taken.  "  Punishments  were  to  be  as  hght  as 
possible,  and  the  master  was  to  shut  his  eyes  to  offences 
whenever  he  thought  he  might  do  so  with  safety.  Grave 
offences  were  to  be  visited  with  corporal  punishment, 
performed  by  a  '  corrector '  who  was  not  a  member  of 
the  Order.  Where  this  chastisement  did  not  have  a 
good  effect,  the  pupil  was  to  be  expelled  "  (Quick's 
Educational  Reformers) . 

That  such  a  rule  should  have  been  necessary  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  every  lesson  began  with  prayer  or  the 
sign  of  the  Cross,  that  the  pupils  heard  Mass  every 
morning,  and  that  they  were  urged  to  frequent  con- 
fession and  reception  of  the  Holy  Communion,  is  sig- 
nificant of  the  high  value  these  world-renowned  teachers 
set  on  discipline. 

Ratke,  the  first  great  German  educationist,  who 
appeared  during  the  century  following  the  establishment 
of  the  Jesuit  schools,  with  an  ambitious  scheme  of  teach- 
ing languages  to  old  and  young  without  difficulty,  and 
of  securing  uniformity  of  speech,  government,  and 
rehgion,  attempted  to  apply  his  theories  in  a  school  of 
five  hundred  children  under  the  following  ideal  con- 
ditions of  instruction  drawn  up  by  himself :  "  The 
young  should  not  be  beaten  to  make  them  learn  or  for 
not  having  learnt.  It  is  compulsion  and  stripes  that 
set  young  people  against  studying.  Boys  are  often 
beaten  for  not  having  learnt,  but  they  would  have  learnt 
had  they  been  well  taught.  The  human  understanding 
is  so  formed  that  it  has  pleasure  in  receiving  what  it 
should  retain,  and  this  pleasure  you  destroy  by  your 


harshness.  Where  the  master  is  skilful  and  judicious, 
the  boys  will  take  to  him  and  to  their  lessons.  Folly 
lurks  indeed  in  the  heart  of  the  child  and  must  be  driven 
out  with  the  rod  ;  but  not  by  the  teacher." 

The  results  of  the  experiment  were  disastrous — to 
Ratke,  who  was  cast  into  prison  for  alleged  imposture. 
Comenius,  the  philosopher-schoolmaster  and  disciple  of 
Bacon,  held  that  pupils  should  be  punished  for  moral 
offences  only,  agreeing  with  Ratke  that  if  children 
were  backward  in  receiving  instruction,  the  fault  lay 
with  the  teacher. 

Pestalozzi  had  decided  views  on  corporal  punish- 
ment :  "  The  pedagogical  principle  which  says 
that  we  must  win  the  hearts  and  minds  of  our 
children  by  words  alone  without  having  recourse 
to  corporal  punishment  is  certainly  good  ;  but 
with  children  of  such  widely  different  ages  as  mine, 
children  for  the  most  part  beggars,  and  all  full  of  deeply 
rooted  faults,  a  certain  amount  of  corporal  punishment 
was  inevitable  .  .  .  punishments  inflicted  by  parents 
rarely  make  a  bad  impression.  But  it  is  quite  different 
with  schoolmasters  and  teachers  who  are  not  with 
their  children  night  and  day,  and  have  none  of  those 
relations  with  them  which  result  from  life  in  common." 

Coming  to  the  greatest  modern  English  schoolmaster. 
Dr.  Arnold  of  Rugby,  few  having  read  Tom  Brown's 
Schooldays  can  fail  to  appreciate  the  commanding  love 
which  the  master  inspired  in  his  boys,  though  his  severity 
when  dealing  with  wrongdoers  was  undoubted.  And, 
in  fine,  may  it  not  be  laid  down  as  a  natural  law  that 
continuous  offences  against  the  moral  code — assuming 
that  the  perpetrator  be  of  normal  intellectual  capacity 
— must  be  visited  by  some  degree  of  physical  chastise- 
ment if  recurrence  of  the  offence  is  to  be  prevented  ? 
The  pain  element  for  young  children  is  one  of  the  most 
important  natural  educational  factors — the  act  of 
walking,  differentiation  between  pleasure  and  discom- 
fort, and  nearly  all  the  early  experiences  of  childhood 
are  acquired  unconsciously  by  means  of  numerous 
impressions  of  pain  which  incorrect  methods  of  acquire- 
ment result  in. 

A  child  deficient  in  the  moral  sense  is  usually  quite 
unaffected  by  any  reasoned  discourse  as  to  the  enormity 
of  his  offence  ;  but  the  association  of  physical  discomfort 
immediately  consequent  upon  the  committal  of  the  act 
would  seem  an  effective  and  natural  method  of  correcting 
moral  aberration. 

The  possibility  of  abolishing  corporal  punishment 
altogether  from  our  schools  appears  to  depend  upon  the 
fulfilment  of  five  main  conditions  :  (i)  Improvement 
in  the  moral  and  physical  environment  of  the  mass  of 
the  people  ;  (2)  diminution  in  the  number  of  pupils 
taught  in  school  classes  ;  (3)  the  more  careful  selection 
of  teachers  with  a  wider  and  more  systematic  direction 
of  their  training  ;  (4)  greater  freedom  for  the  teacher 
from  official  and  other  external  interference  with  his 
work  ;  (5)  the  cultivation  of  closer  associations  between 
parents,  teachers  and  pupils. 

Which  all  seems  to  imply  that  the  pisgah  of  the  ardent 
educationist  is  still  far  to  seek. 


no 
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Review 

Lord  Acton's  Lectures 

To  be  brought  into  real  and  close  contact  with  a  mind 
like  Lord  Acton's  is  to  go  a  very  long  way  towards 
obtaining  a  liberal  education.  No  writer  probably, 
of  the  last  twenty  years  or  even  more,  possessed  such 
an  encyclopaedic  knowledge  of  history,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  extraordinary  power  of  deahng  with  a 
vast  mass  of  materials  in  such  a  manner  that  scholar 
and  student  alike  can  derive  the  greatest  possible 
benefit  from  the  work — alas,  too  slight — that  he  left 
behind.  Lord  Acton  astounds  the  reader,  but  does  not 
confuse  him.  He  possessed  a  very  rare  type  of  mind  : 
the  mind  that  can  absorb  and  digest  unlimited  stores  of 
learning,  the  mind  of  the  philosopher  that  can  balance 
and  weigh,  and  sift,  that  seeks  ever  to  get  at  the  truth, 
no  matter  along  what  strange  paths  the  search  for  truth 
may  lead  him,  combined  with  that  of  the  practical 
teacher  who  is  conscious  that  he  must  adjust  his  intel- 
lectual outlook  to  the  capacity  of  his  audience.  Thus 
these  Lectures  on  Modem  History  *  delivered  by  Lord 
Acton  as  Regius  Professor  of  Modern  History  at  Cam- 
bridge are  in  many  respects  models  of  what  the  academic 
lecture  should  be,  and  a  worthy  memorial  of  perhaps 
the  best  equipped  and  most  enlightened  of  modern 
historians.  The  only  man  who  in  any  way  resembles 
Lord  Acton  in  his  abundance  of  knowledge  was  the  late 
Professor  York  Powell,  whose  views  on  history  offer  an 
interesting  comparison  with  those  of  the  Cambridge 
professor.  To  Lord  Acton  history  and  ethics  were 
inextricably  mingled  ;  he  quotes  Froude's  dictum  that 
history  teaches  that  right  and  wrong  are  real  distinc- 
tions, while  "  under  the  name  of  history,"  he  says  in  the 
last  paragraph  of  his  illuminating  essay  on  The  Study 
of  History,  are  included  "  the  articles  of  his  (a  man's) 
philosophic,  his  rehgious  and  his  political  creed."  In  the 
same  essay  he  describes  history  as  "  a  most  powerful 
ingredient  in  the  formation  of  character  and  the  training 
of  talent,  and  our  historical  judgments  have  as  much 
to  do  with  hopes  of  heaven  as  pubhc  or  private  conduct." 
A  hard  saying,  when  one  remembers  the  diametrically 
opposite  views  held  by  equally  competent  historians. 

Professor  York  Powell,  on  the  contrary,  is  for  ever 
asserting  that  history  has  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  ethics.  "  I  look  upon  history,"  he  says,  "  as  a 
branch  of  science  deahng  with  men  under  political  and 
social  and  economic  conditions,  and  my  conception  of 
history  makes  it  a  necessary  complement  of  biology 
and  anthropology.  And  thus  "  the  historian  should 
concern  himself  with  his  documents  and  facts  precisely 
as  his  fellow  students,  chemists,  physicists  or  biologists 
do  with  the  objects  in  their  laboratories."  Yet  Lord 
Acton  was  not  so  far  apart  from  the  Oxford  professor 
as  these  quotations  would  seem  to  imply,  for  the  editor 

*  Lectures  on  Modern  History.  By  the  late  Right  Hon.  John 
Edward  Emerich  First  Baron  Acton,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.,  etc. 
(Macmillan  and  Co.     xix  +  342  pp.    ios.  nett.) 


who  could  tell  his  contributors  to  the  Cambridge  Modern 
History  that  "  Our  scheme  requires  that  nothing  shall 
reveal  the  country,  the  religion,  or  the  party  to  which 
the  writers  belong,"  and  that  "  our  Waterloo  must  be 
one  that  satisfies  French  and  Enghsh,  Germans  and 
Dutch  alike,"  was  possessed  of  a  large  measure  of  the 
true  scientific  spirit  desired  by  Professor  York  Powell. 
Of  the  eighteen  lectures  that  comprise  this  volume, 
perhaps  the  most  interesting  are  those  that  deal  with 
the  Reformation  movement  in  all  its  aspects.  A  period 
so  complex,  so  full  of  debatable  points,  one  in  which 
it  is  almost  impossible  not  to  act  the  part  of  advocate, 
requires  a  master  hand  if  it  is  to  be  presented  with 
any  approximation  to  the  true  facts  of  the  case. 
Kingsley,  and  in  our  own  time  Father  Benson,  have 
shown  us  that  sympathy  and  intense  rehgious  convic- 
tions are  not  sufficient  quahfications  for  the  historian, 
while  Lord  Acton  demonstrates  the  value  of  scientific 
methods  in  these  singularly  impartial  lectures  on 
the  struggle  of  religion  to  emancipate  herself  from  the 
tyranny  of  kings  and  pontiffs.  For  Lord  Acton, 
though  a  staunch  Cathohc,  holds  no  brief  for  those  Popes 
of  the  Renascence  period  who,  much  as  they  may  have 
done  for  art  and  hterature — it  was  Pope  Julius  H.  who 
made  Rome  "  the  centre  of  European  civilisation  " 
by  his  patronage  of  Michael  Angelo,  Raphael,  Bramante 
and  others — did  little  for  the  cause  of  reUgion  and 
morahty.  In  dealing  with  Luther,  the  bete  noir  of  the 
ordinary  Catholic  historian,  and  with  Mary  Stuart, 
to  whom  extraordinary  tenderness  has  always  been 
shown.  Lord  Acton  reveals  the  extent  of  his  wide 
tolerance  and  his  clear,  lucid  treatment  of  historical 
problems.  Luther  is  no  violent  revolutionist,  not  indeed 
a  "  Protestant  "  in  the  modern  sense  of  the  word  ; 
he  was  a  "  profound  Conservative  and  a  reluctant 
innovator,"  an  upholder  of  ecclesiastical  authority. 
"  When  Luther  raised  a  protest  against  such  propositions 
[i.e.,  the  granting  of  indulgences)  he  said  no  more  than 
what  many  other  people  were  saying,  and  less  than 
some.  And  he  had  no  idea  that  he  was  not  speaking 
in  thorough  harmony  with  the  entire  Church.  ...  He 
was  unconscious  at  first  of  the  tremendous  revolution 
he  was  preparing."  No  word  of  praise  or  blame  is 
awarded  to  Luther,  who  is  credited  with  acting  according 
to  his  belief ;  we  see  him  at  Worms  as  "  the  most 
pregnant  and  momentous  fact  in  our  history,"  as  the 
defender  of  passive  obedience,  the  upholder  of  the 
royal  prerogative.  It  is  an  arresting  sketch  of  a 
striking  personahty — not  picturesque  and  vivid  as  is 
Froude's  picture  of  the  German  reformer,  but  stamped 
with  a  singular  sincerity  and  a  lucidity  of  expression 
that  remain  lirmly  impressed  on  the  memory. 

It  is  impossible  to  deal  adequately  with  this  fascinating 
volume  in  a  short  review,  but  it  is  equally  impossible 
to  lay  it  on  one  side  without  the  strongest  feeUng  of 
admiration  and  of  gratitude  for  having  spent  a  few 
hours  in  the  company  of  one  of  the  most  broad-minded, 
tolerant  and  learned  of  historians,  who  possesses  some 
of  the  great  virtues  of  a  Freeman  and  a  Froude  with 
none  of  their  drawbacks. 
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Minor  Notices 

The  Adventures  of  Franfois.  By  S.  Weir  Mitchell.  (Mac- 
millan  and  Co.  2$.  6d.) 
A  new  edition  of  a  popular  story,  which  gives  a  stirring 
account  of  the  times  of  the  French  Revolution.  The  pic- 
tures are  good,  but  the  plates  are  beginning  to  show  signs 
of  wear. 

Handbook  of  Inland  Birds.  By  Collett  and  Barker.  (Mac- 
miUan  and  Co.  65.) 
An  invaluable  book  for  egg-collectors  and  ornithologists  ; 
it  would  be  appreciated,  we  think,  as  an  addition  to  any 
boy's  library.  The  descriptive  part  is  not  too  heavy  for 
young  people,  and  the  coloured  plates  are  admirably  adapted 
to  the  identification  of  specimens. 

Insect  Life.  ByJ.H.Fabre.  (Macmillan  and  Co.  2s.6d.) 
This  is  a  reissue  of  a  book  which  has  an  established 
reputation.  An  author  commended  by  Charles  Darwin 
for  his  careful  observation  of  natural  history  needs  no 
additional  encomium  from  us  :  but  we  may  perhaps  be 
allowed  to  say,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  still  have  to 
make  his  acquaintance,  that  his  style  of  telling  his  story  is 
as  light  and  entertaining  as  his  information  is  scientific 
and  exact. 

Thoughts   on  Education.     By  Mandell  Creighton,  sometime 

Bishop  of  London.  (Longmans.  6d.  nett.) 
Notes  on  Education  for  Mothers  and  Teachers.  By 
Caroline  S.  Hill.  (Seeley  and  Co.  is.  6d.  nett.) 
These  two  little  works,  though  very  different  in  most 
respects,  are  ahke  in  impressing  us  with  a  sense  of  their 
belatedness.  The  second  work  consists  of  a  series  of  notes 
and  reflections  of  her  mother's,  brought  together  by  Miss 
Octavia  Hill  ;  the  former,  of  a  series  of  addresses  delivered 
by  the  late  Bishop  of  London  on  sundry  occasions,  and 
now  collected  by  Mrs.  Creighton.  We  cannot  admit  that 
either  book  adds  anything  to  educational  thought.  The 
deceased  authoress  of  the  Notes  on  Education  was  "  one  of 
the  first  to  apply  the  Pestalozzian  principles  of  education 
in  England,"  and  what  she  has  to  tell  us  is  generally  sound 
and  wise  enough  ;  eighty  years  ago  it  may  have  been 
valuable  to  a  high  degree  ;  that  is  about  all  we  can  say. 
Dr.  Creighton's  Thoughts  appear  to  us  as  the  mere  im- 
promptus of  a  great  man  upon  a  subject  which  he  admits 
he  has  never  studied  systematically.  In  a  hundred  years' 
time  (perhaps  less)  people  wU  wonder  that  any  one,  how- 
ever eminent,  could  speak  on  the  "  training  of  teachers  " 
and  similar  subjects  while  confessing  that  he  had  never 
read  an  educational  treatise  in  his  hfe.  Why  not  speak 
with  equal  authority  on  the  "  training  of  a  physician  "  ? 
.  .  .  Needless  to  say,  there  are  striking  and  arrestive 
passages  in  this  book  ;  a  few  paradoxes  ;  a  good  deal  of 
excellent  or  ordinary  advice  ;  and  there  is  little  more. 
Even  as  a  contribution  to  the  question  of  the  hour  (reUgious 
education)  the  work  has  little  significance,  and  we  doubt 
whether,  except  for  the  eminence  of  the  lamented  author, 
it  would  ever  have  been  pubhshed. 

The  Psychological  Principles  of  Education.     By  H.  H.  Home, 

Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Philosophy  in  Dartmouth  College. 

(The  Macmillan  Company.     75.  6d.  nett.) 

Another  of  the  many  American  manuals  dealing  with 

the   psychology   of   education.     We    have   read   the   work 

with  great  pleasure.     AU  along  the  line  it  keeps  close  to 


the  practical  aspects  of  the  subject;  but  each  of  these  is 
brought  into  connection  with  the  results  of  psychology 
and  child  study  ;  as  the  author  expresses  it,  he  "  has 
attempted  to  be  the  middleman  between  the  psychologist 
and  the  teacher,"  and  has  sought  to  avoid  aUke  "  unusable 
theory  and   useless   platitudes." 

The  author  has  a  happy  knack  of  condensed  expression, 
and  uses  it  effectively  at  certain  points  of  his  work.  The 
educational  ideal  must  embrace  "  the  Greek  ideal  of  culture, 
the  Roman  ideal  of  efficiency,  the  Hebrew  ideal  of  goodness, 
the  mediaeval  ideal  of  training,  and  the  modern  ideal  of 
service."  The  author  can  point  a  moral  well.  What 
more  telhng  exposure  of  the  "  formal  disciphne  "  fallacy 
can  be  given  than  in  his  story  of  the  eminent  mathematician 
who,  pledged  to  read  a  paper  on  the  value  of  that  subject 
as  training  in  accuracy,  came  half  an  hour  late,  and  apolo- 
gised for  himself  by  confessing  that  he  had  misread  the 
time  on  the  programme  .'  The  work,  in  short,  seems  to  us 
wonderfully  lucid  and  sound  ;  and  its  hterary  style  is  not 
one  of  the  least  of  its  merits. 

First    Steps   in  Mental  Growth.     By  D.    R.    Major,  Ph.D., 
Professor  of  Education  in  the  Ohio  State  University. 
(The  Macmillan  Company.     5s.  nett.) 
Any  of  our  readers  who  have  recently  been  presented 
with  babies  and  wish  to  study  the  problems  of  early  in- 
fancy systematically,   may  be  recommended  to  read  this 
book.     The  author  has  been  a  careful  observer  of  his  own 
two  children,  and  the  present  work  is  a  record  of  his  observa- 
tions.    Its  bearing  on  school  teaching  is,  however,  remote, 
as  the  record  breaks  off  at  the  end  of  the  third  year.     We 
have   no   fault  to  find  with  Dr.   Major,   and  some  of  his 
material  is  distinctly  interesting. 

Lectures  on  the  Method  of  Science.     Edited  byT.  B.  Strong, 
Dean   of   Christchurch.     (Oxford  :     Clarendon   Press.) 

This  is  a  series  of  nine  lectures  originally  delivered  at 
the  Oxford  Summer  Meeting,   1905. 

Two  are  of  a  general  character,  while  the  remain- 
ing seven  deal  respectively  with  physiology,  inheritance, 
psychophysics,  astronomy,  anthropology,  archseology,  and 
history.  The  names  of  the  lecturers  are  alone  sufficient 
to  suggest  the  quality  of  the  work — Professors  Case, 
Gotch,  Sherrington,  Weldon,  and  Flinders  Petrie,  with  Mr. 
IMcDougall,  Dr.  Fison,  Sir  Richard  Temple,  and  the  Dean 
of  Christchurch  (who  is  editor  of  the  whole). 

Though  no  single  subject  can  be  exhausted  in  a  course  of 
miscellaneous  lectures,  there  is  ample  scope  for  fruitful 
suggestion  and  interesting  information.  We  were  unaware 
that  the  existence  of  two  leading  gases  in  the  air  had  been 
demonstrated  as  early  as  1674  by  physiological  experi- 
ments ;  and  we  were  equally  unaware  of  the  e.xact  nature 
of  the  problem  that  confronted  Harvey.  The  two  instances, 
taken  almost  at  random,  wll  serve  to  show  that  the  book 
is  a  mine  of  interesting  suggestions,  some  of  which  lie  off 
the  beaten  track,  and  are  all  the  better  for  that  very  reason. 

Model  Lessons   on   the  Number  Pictures.     By  A.   Sonnen- 

schein  and  H.  A.  Nesbitt.     (Swan  Sonnenschein  and 

Co.     Fifth  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged.) 

It  would  be  superfluous  to  praise  a  book  that  has  estab- 

Ushed  itself  in  the  manner  that  this  well-known  work  has 

done.     The   methods  employed   need   no   description,   and 

the  book  holds  its  own,  and  deservedly  so,  in  spite  of  newer 

rivals. 
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Junior    Arithmetic     Examples.     By     W.     G.     Borchardt. 
(Rivingtons.     is.  6d.) 

These  are  the  examples  from  Mr.  Borchardt's  Junior 
Arithmetic,  which  was  lately  reviewed  in  these  pages. 
The  volume  has  the  advantage  of  being  smaller  in  bulk 
and  less  expensive. 

Elements  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Bookkeeping.     By 
J.  Walmsley.     (F.  Hodgson,     xii  +  252  pp.) 

Bookkeeping  is  a  subject  that  is  not  well  taught  in 
schools.  Without  a  commercial  bureau  it  is  not  possible 
to  reproduce  the  conditions  of  business.  The  mathematical 
master  despises  the  subject  because  it  is  not  an  academic 
study,  and  the  teacher,  often  a  visiting  master  at  a  low 
salary  which  he  is  glad  to  get,  has  little  pedagogical  abiUty. 
The  merchant  gives  him  little  encouragement,  for  each 
large  house  has  its  own  system  of  keeping  the  books. 

It  is,  therefore,  a  matter  for  congratulation  when  a 
teacher  of  Mr.  Walmsley's  standing,  one  who  is  a  mathe- 
matician, takes  up  the  subject.  His  book  has  the  added 
advantage  that  an  accountant  of  recognised  position  was  a 
collaborator.  The  volume  thus  presents  a  combination 
of  theoretical  and  practical  skill  which  should  ensure  it 
success. 

Algebraical  Grounding.     By  Rev.  D.  E.  Shorto,  of  Rugby. 
(Rivingtons.     is.  nett.) 

This  is  a  collection  of  the  algebraical  bookwork  which 
the  author  considers  should  be  known  by  the  average  boy. 
It  is  intended  to  replace  dictated  notes  and  will,  doubtless, 
be  useful  to  masters  who  use  the  method  of  bookwork  note- 
books. It  is  admirably  printed,  and  the  exposition  is 
clear  without  being  verbose.  In  connection  with  this  book 
we  would  make  a  bold  suggestion,  viz.,  that  bookwork 
be  abohshed  in  mathematical  examinations.  The  only 
person  who  need  read  it  is  the  teacher.  In  any  case  we 
are  thankful  for  Mr.  Shorto's  minimum. 

Test-Papers  in  Elementary  Mathematics.  By  A.  C.  Jones 
and  C.  H.  Blomfield.  (Edward  Arnold.  2s.  6d.) 
The  authors,  who  are  mathematical  masters  at  Bradford 
Grammar  School,  provide  a  series  of  graduated  examples 
or  the  four  years'  course  of  the  Board  of  Education.  The 
examples  are  numerous  and  well  selected.  A  class  that 
conscientiously  works  through  the  series  should  have  no 
difficulty  in  negotiating  the  ordinary  school-leaving  exami- 
nation, and  the  school  should  receive  a  very  high  grant 
on  their  performances.  Most  teachers  will  be  content  to 
select  for  themselves,  and  they  will  do  well  to  consider 
whether  their  selection  can  be  made  from  this  volume. 

Dans  le  Royaume  des   Fees.     A  Second   Series  of   French 
Plays    for    Children.     By    Violet    Partington.    68    pp. 
(London  :    Horace  Marshall  and  Son.     gd.) 
An  admirable  idea  well  carried  out.     The  four  subjects 

selected    for    dramatic    treatment   are   Cinderella,   Beauty 

and  the  Beast,  The  Sleeping  Beauty  and   The  Three  Bears. 

Children   will   enjoy  these   charming   plays,  and  will  learn 

French  unawares. 

Le  Franfais  ParU  et  Ecrit.     Livre  des  Commenfants.     By 

A.  Stallworthy,  M.A.     (John  Murray.     3s.  6d.) 
,    The  object  of  this  book  is  to  combine  within  reasonable 
limits    the  old  and  the  new  methods  of  teaching  French. 
A    good    deal    of    material    is    amassed    in    its    thirty-five 
lessons,    which    extend    over    three    hundred    pages.     An 


unlimited  stock  of  questionnaires,  which,  if  the  teacher 
likes  to  wade  through,  will  give  the  mental  powers  plenty 
to  digest.  Grammar  systematically  treated,  and  not  in  the 
slipshod  manner  of  many  "  reform  "  books,  vocabularies, 
idioms,  simple  sentence  from  translation  into  French,  and 
an  ample  supply  of  devoirs  form  the  contents  of  the 
earlier  lessons.  Together  with  these  we  have  added  to  the 
later  lessons  free  composition  and  prose  selections.  Two 
selections  of  poetry  are  also  given.  The  few  pages  devoted 
to  phonetics  will  be  found  useful,  and  the  directions  for  the 
teacher,  wTitten  in  French  at  the  beginning  of  the  lessons, 
may  be  used  to  advantage.  Two  excellent  features  of  the 
book  are :  ( i )  constant  repetition  and  revision,  whole 
lessons  being  entirely  devoted  to  this  all-important  purpose  ; 
(2)  that  the  pupil  is,  by  means  of  questionnaires ,  gi-adually 
led  up  from  conversational  exercises,  taken  from  the  daily 
life  and  common  experiences  of  the  schoolboy,  to  inde- 
pendent thought  and  spontaneous  expression.  The  book 
is  intended  for  the  lower  forms  of  secondary  schools,  and 
is  well  worth  a  trial.  If  conscientiously  worked  through, 
the  pupil  would  acquire  a  solid  foundation  of  colloquial 
French,  which  could  not  fail  to  achieve  sound  educational 
results,  if  combined  with  and  followed  by  the  study  of  the 
literature  and  history  of  the  language. 

A  Progressive  Course  of  Comparative  Geography^on  the 
Concentric  System.  By  P.  H.  L'Estrange,  B.A. 
(George  Philip  and  Sons.  6s.  nett. )  A  Junior  Course 
of  the  foregoing.  (Same  author  and  publisher.  2s.  6d. 
nett.) 

Geography  has  travelled  far  since  the  days  of  our  fathers, 
and  the  author  and  publishers  of  these  books  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated upon  the  presentation  of  such  a  stimulating 
treatment  of  the  subject  as  is  embodied  in  these  books. 
Their  price  is  rather  high,  but  they  are  cheap,  notwith- 
standing ;  the  amount  of  pictorial  embellishment  included 
in  the  larger  volume  is  little  short  of  marvellous.  The 
writer  has  adopted  the  concentric  method,  i.e.,  the  beginner 
will  start  with  the  information  given  in  the  junior  course, 
and  pass  on  year  by  year  to  additional  facts  arranged  in  the 
same  order.  The  book  does  not  consist  solely  of  informa- 
tion to  be  given  in  regular  doses  to  the  pupil  :  a  carefully 
compiled  series  of  graduated  questions  accompanies  the 
te.xt,  which  will  sound  his  knowledge  as  he  goes  on.  Neither 
does  it  deal  merely  with  dry  statistical  details  of  situation 
and  climate  ;  most  things  which  are  of  interest  in  the  life 
of  the  world  find  their  way  somehow  into  its  pages.  We 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  this  is  the  best  system 
of  geographical  teaching  that  we  have  yet  seen,  and  vi^e 
recommend  schoolmasters  to  make  its  acquaintance  as 
soon  as  possible. 

A  First  German  Reader.  By  D.  L.  Savory.  (Edward 
Arnold,  is.  6d.) 
This  is  a  capital  httle  book,  and  the  object  of  its  author- 
to  make  our  young  people  less  intolerant  of  our  great 
neighbours — is  also  highly  commendable.  The  system 
followed  is  that  of  the  "  reform  "  method  of  teaching  : 
question  and  answer  are  based  upon  the  text,  while  grammar 
is  only  introduced  where  necessary.  Composition  is  sensibly 
encouraged  from  an  early  stage.  We  suppose  it  is  essential 
to  have  the  book  printed  in  the  German  character,  and  yet 
we  could  wish  that  it  should  not  be  allowed  to  disfigure 
civilised  school-books. 
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Puck  of  Pook's  Hill.     Kipling.     (Macmillan  and  Co.     6s.) 

Children  who  "  don't  Uke  history  "  should  be  encouraged 
to  read  this  book.  It  weaves  together  romance  and  his- 
torical fact  into  a  blend  which  will  appeal  to  young  people 
of  all  ages,  and  to  even  matured  minds  as  well.  It  brings 
the  men  of  bygone  days  back  as  real  personages,  walking 
about  in  this  old  England  of  ours,  and  living  their  lives 
over  again  before  a  modern  audience.  Insensibly  a  boy 
will  get  some  inkling  of  the  composite  elements  which  go  to 
make  up  the  English  race,  and  his  insularity  may  corre- 
spondingly decrease.  This,  after  all,  is  the  best  kind  of 
imperiaUstic  idea,  and  is  quite  compatible  with  a  pride  in 
one's  country. 

Dent's  Short  French  Readers.  La  Revolution  Frangaise. 
By  D.  L.  Savory.     (6d.  nett.) 

The  name  of  French  texts  is  legion,  and  the  prices  of 
some  of  them  are  almost  infinitesimal.  This  is  one  of  the 
fourth-year  series,  and  is  the  second  booklet  deaUng  with 
the  history  of  France.  The  footnotes  and  exercises  are 
in  French  ;  reference  is  constantly  made  to  more  full 
records,  so  as  to  supplement  the  historical  annotations 
(necessarily  meagre)  incorporated  in  so  small  a  volume. 

Arnold's  Latin  Texts  :  (i)  Ovid  in  Exile.  By  L.  D.  Wain- 
wright,  M.A.  (2)  Tibullus  Selections.  By  J.  F. 
Dobson,  M.A.  (3)  Cornelius  Nepos  :  Lives  of  Milttades, 
Themistocles,  Lysander,  Alcihiades,  Iphicrates.  By  L. 
D.  Wain  Wright,  M.A.  (4)  Ovid  Selections.  By  G. 
Yeld,  M.A.     Each  64  pages.     (Arnold.     Sci.  each.) 

We  have  commented  before  on  the  principle  of  these 
texts,  in  which  "vowels  long  by  nature  are  marked,  except 
where  they  are  also  long  by  position."  Only  one-third  of 
the  text  of  the  Ovids  and  one-half  of  that  of  Tibullus  are 
marked,  but  the  vocabularies  are  marked  throughout. 
The  editors,  however,  go  beyond  this  rule  in  some  instances 
and  it  is  hard  to^  see  the^reason.  First,  they  mark  diph- 
thongs like  ei,  deinde,  huic,  and  again  vowels  "long  by 
position  "  as  in  coniectus,  adiungo,  tniuste,  and  sometimes 
the  markings  are  inconsistent  as  qw,  quos,  equds,  aquis, 
aqu'ts  all  on  p.  1 1  of  the  Ovid  in  Exile.  '  If  exceptions  are 
made,  we  would  plead  for  marking  vowels  Uke  eisdeni,  non- 
nullas,  plerdsque,  leponsque,  cgressus,  prospicio.  We  would 
also  plead  for  the  marking  of  Latin  names  and  words  in 
the  Introductions.  Mistakes  occur  in  the  following  words  : 
Ovid  in  Exile:  p.  13  Aenean,  nigra,  15  acriiis,  16  sic,  35 
amitto,  38  cornu,  44  hand,  Histri,  48  meritum,  53  Perseus,  56 
quis,  reddo,  57  scoptilus,  60  Tarpeius,  62  velis,  6-^  vires  ; 
the  principal  parts  of  vado  (p.  62 )  are  not  given.  Tibullus  : 
p.  7  paupertas,  9  te,  10  non,  me,  11  flores,  12  te,  13  vos, 
sic,  14  superis,  21  me,  36  adflare,  40  coloris,  42  custos,  debitum, 
43  doceo,  44  etsi,  49  itividi,  ita,  50  malo,  52  mortifer,  nequi- 
quam,  54  Penates,  fusion,  56  princeps,  60  sollicito,  strepito, 
62  tradidi,  63  Velabrum  ;  some  words  are  omitted  in  the 
vocabulary,  e.g.,  horreo  (VI.  23),  rostrum  (VI.  54)  ;  the  fem. 
of  aliquis  is  usually  aliqua  not  aliquae,  and  of  ecquis,  ecqua 
as  well  as  ecquae.  Why  are  some  compounds  divided,  e.g., 
ab-duco,  and  not  others,  abdo  .^  Cornelius  Nepos:  p.  8  pru- 
dentia,  p.  10  copiis,  clauderentur,  p.  11  septuaginia,  p.  12 
quinquaginta,  accusatus,  p.  13  persuasit  (also  pp.  14,  15), 
p.  16  his.  p.  17  muris,  p.  24  libertatem,  p.  27  decreti,  p.  31 
Iphicrates,  p.  32  matrem,p.  38  confligo,  p.  41  demigro,  p.  45 
res,  p.  46  illustro,  p.  49  Lysandri,  p.  62  Troezena.     On  p. 


25  Darn  is  a  misprint  for  Daril  ;  on  p.  45  the  nom.  pi.  of 
hemerodromus  as  it  occurs  in  the  text  (p.  10) — hemerodromoe 
— should  be  given  ;  also  p.  46  the  supine  of  incolo  and  p.  54 
the  supine  of  placet.  The  supine  of  indulgeo  is  indultum. 
That  Aegos  fiumen  (p.  34)  is  a  Greek  word  is  only  a  half- 
truth.  Ovid  Selections:  p.  12  non  (2ce),  p.  15  huic,  p.  17 
dicitur,  p.  24  face  (for  fac),  p.  32  ausum  (?  for  annis),  p.  34 
adplicitum,  adyti,  p.  38  Ceres,  p.  40  cumulatus,  cunarum, 
Apollo,  p.  43  fallo,  fasti,  ferbui,  finiiimorum,  p.  44  geiu,  genu, 
p.  45  homo,  ignava,  fata,  p.  46  illud,  inaequalis,  harundo, 
p.  47  iacui,  iamia,  iunxi,  p.  48  iustus,  litui,  p.  49  maior, 
mansi,  mercedis,  metutum  (?  omit),  p.  50  molles,  animis, 
moror,  musti,  p.  51  next  (?  nexui),  nostri,  obliviscor,  p.  52 
palloris,  p.  54  pollex,  p.  5  5  prompsi,  p.  58  silui.  p. 59 squalidus, 
struxi,  subduxi,  p.  61  testu,  Tiryns,  tremui,  p.  62  Ulixes, 
p.  63  veluti,  versata,  vicina  ;  in  the  vocabulary  appello 
(IV.  15),  and  Sidonis  (XII.  6)  are  omitted  ;  penna  (III.  28) 
means  arrow  ;  the  section  on  metre  in  this  book  is  very 
deficient.  The  selections  given  in  these  books — howbeit 
the  Ovid  in  Exile  is  depressing — seem  well  suited  to  the 
purpose  for  which  they  are  chosen,  viz.,  to  supply  middle 
and  lower  forms  with  short  texts  sufficient  for  half  a  year's 
work.  The  binding  of  the  Nepos  came  undone  before  it 
was  once  read  through. 

Horaiius,  and  other  Stories  adapted  from  Livy.  By  G.  M. 
Edwards,  M.A.  pp.  xvi  -1-  80.  (Pitt  Press,  is.  6d.) 
This  is  an  excellent  little  book,  following  the  model  of 
the  same  author's  Story  of  the  Kings  of  Rome,  and  like  it, 
consisting  of  interesting  legends  from  early  Roman  history 
drawn  from  Livy,  but  considerably  simplified.  It  should 
prove  very  welcome  to  teachers  for  junior  forms.  The 
book  consists  of  Introduction,  Text,  Notes  on  the  Text, 
General  Notes  on  Syntax,  Vocabulary  and  Index.  The 
printing  is  beautifully  clear,  the  notes  wonderfully  simple, 
and  the  stories  well  chosen.  The  syntactical  notes  form 
a  general  outline  of  Latin  syntax  based  on  the  text,  and 
the  only  section  which  we  should  like  improved  is  that  on 
the  subjunctive,  where  the  uses  in  principal  and  subordinate 
sentences  should  be  distinguished,  and  the  latter  classified. 
In  the  vocabulary,  quantities  are  not  marked  on  any 
definite  plan.  The  finals  of  custos  and  nepos  are  not  marked  ; 
s'  is  marked  but  not  sic,  virtus  but  not  servitus,  the  gen. 
gradus  but  not  the  gen.  fructus.  Hodie  and  iimgcre  are  mis- 
takes. Quodque  should  be  given  as  well  as  quidque  for  the 
neuter  of  quisqiie.  Teneo  -nui  -ntum  by  the  side  of 
terreo  -ui  -Hum  may  lead  the  beginner  astray. 

The  Second  Macedonian  War.  By  W.  J.  Hemsley,  M.A., 
and  J.  Aston,  B.A.  Introduction  2  +  Text  44  + 
Notes  22  -t- Vocabulary  40.     (Blackie.     is.6d.) 

This  volume,  by  a  series  of  well-chosen  extracts  from 
Livy,Books  XXXI.-XXXIII.,  gives  us  a  short  and  interest- 
ing account  of  the  second  Macedonian  war,  and  so  forms 
a  desirable  addition  to  Blackie's  Illustrated  Latin  Series. 
Besides  abundant  illustrations  it  contains  at  the  very 
beginning  a  map  which  might,  however,  be  overlooked,  as 
nothing  is  anywhere  said  about  it.  The  notes  are  elemen- 
tary and  shght,  sometimes  sUpshod  and  sometimes  in- 
accurate. For  example,  in  c.  i  the  note  on  ausum  is  "  after 
ausum  supply  me."  Why  "  after  "  and  not  "  before  "  ? 
But  the  note  should  state  that  the  subject  of  th&ini.fatigari 
is  me  carried  on  from  the  previous  sentence  and  that  ausum 
agrees  with  it,  while  it  is  also  supplied  as  the  subject  of 
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perscfiptwum.  In  c.  57  the  editors  ask  "  what  words 
must  be  supplied  with  cessuros  ?  "  What  indeed  ?  The 
subject,  Romanes,  is  in  the  previous  line,  and  boys  should 
not  be  taught  to  supply  esse  with  every  future  participle. 
Such  notes  are  slipshod.  The  following  are  inaccuracies  : 
c.  I,  fatigari  does  not  mean  "  to  go  into  details,"  but  "  to 
be  tired  "  ;  c.  3,  neutfo  feliciter  does  not  mean  "  indecisive  "  ; 
the  meaning  is  "in  neither  battle  having  tried  his  forces 
with  success  "  ;  c.  4,  cessare  means  "  to  be  remiss  "  not 
"  to  cease  "  ;  ex  propinqiw  can't  mean  "  from  within," 
but  "  from  outside  but  not  far  away  "  ;  the  subject  of 
ostsndit  is  not  Phihp  but  Attalus ;  c.  12,  "tit  for  tat"  is 
not  the  sense  of  the  lit.  translation,  which  is  correct ;  c.  21, 
universam  means  "  general  "  as  opposed  to  quaeque  "  the 
details";  c.  27,  silenti  agmine — the  termination  of  silenti 
shows  that  it  is  an  adj.  not  a  partic.  and  therefore  not 
abl.  abs.  ;  c.  35,  devinctum  should  be  devictum  ;  c.  38, 
credere  depends  both  upon  vellet  and  aiideret  ;  c.  42,  how  can 
res  egehat  mora  mean  "  matters  allowed  of  no  delay"  ? — 
the  meaning  is  just  the  opposite,  "  the  operation  required 
time  "  ;  c.  47,  rem  inclinatam  means  "  the  wavering  line  "  ; 
c.  49,  perpulit  means  "  influenced  "  not  "  compelled  "  ; 
c.  52,  turn  cum  maxime  means  "  just  at  that  very  moment  " 
not  "  especially  when  "  ;  in  c.  54  accepit  is  "  heard  "  not 
"  reaUsed,"  and  in  c.  58  acciperent  is  consecutive  not  final. 
The  note  on  the  date  in  c.  3  only  solves  one  difficulty  by 
creating  another,  and  the  explanation  given  is  really  beside 
the  point.  The  majority  of  the  Greek  words  have  wrong 
accents.  The  quantities  in  the  vocabulary  are  not  marked 
on  any  clear  principle,  e.g.,  we  have  par  parts  (not  par), 
plcrique  (not  plcrique),  Flamininns  (not  Flamininus). 
The  notes  and  vocabulary  clearly  require  revision. 

The  Aeneid  of  Virgil.  Translated  by  E.  Fairfax  Taylor, 
with  Introduction  and  Notes  by  E.  M.  Forster,  B.A. 
Two  volumes,  pp.  352,  363.  (Dent.  2s.  6d.  nett  per 
volume.) 

In  these  two  volumes,  forming  part  of  the  Temple  Greek 
and  Latin  Classics,  Messrs.  Dent  have  given  us  Virgil's 
poem  in  Latin  and  Mr.  Taylor's  metrical  version  in  English 
on  opposite  pages.  Virgil  is  a  perennial  temptation  to 
Enghsh  translators,  among  whom  Mr.  Taylor  will  take, 
if  not  the  highest,  yet  a  high  place.  His  metre  is  the 
Spenserian  nine-line  stanza  with  triple  rhyme  ;  although 
we  are  of  opinion  that  Miltonic  blank  verse  is  the  only 
adequate  medium  for  a  translation  of  Virgil,  Mr.  Taylor 
has  given  us  a  rendering  of  great  skill,  showing  much 
restraint  and  maintaining  a  uniformlj'  high  standard.  To 
quote  one  stanza  from  a  favourite  passage  (Book  VI. 
I.  848)  ; 

Others,  no  doubt,  from  breathing  bronze  shall  draw 
More  softness,  and  a  living  face  devise 
From  marble,  plead  their  causes  at  the  law 
More  deftly,  trace  the  motions  of  the  skies 
With  learned  rod,  and  tell  the  stars  that  rise. 
Thou,  Roman,  rule,  and  o'er  the  world  proclaim 
The  ways  of  peace.     Be  these  thy  victories. 
To  spare  the  vanquished,  and  the  proud  to  tame. 
These  are  imperial  arts,  and  worthy  of  thy  name. 

The  books  are  tastefully  got  up,  with  portraits  of  Virgil 
and  Augustus  as  frontispieces.  The  notes  are  for  EngUsh 
readers,  and  are  explanatory  of  difficult  or  important 
allusions.     They  contain  some  useful  sketch  maps. 


The  Iliad  of  Homer.  Books  III.  and  IV.  Translated  in 
Enghsh  Prose  by  E.  H.  Blakeney,  M.A.  (Bell  and 
Sons.  IS.) 
This  volume  strikes  us  as  the  best  of  the  three — the  others 
being  Book  XXIV.  and  Books  I.  and  II. — which,  up  to  the 
present,  Mr.  Blakeney  has  published,  and  gives  an  accurate 
version  in  somewhat  archaic  English,  accompanied  by  foot- 
notes, which  are  more  or  less  suggestive.  Only  here  and 
there  do  we  quarrel  with  the  correctness  of  his  rendering, 
e.g.,  in  III.  V.  62,  "  smiteth  he  in  sunder  the  timbers,"  for 
vfjiov  fKT-a/txijtrt  which  means  "  he  heweth  out  ship- 
timber  "  ;  the  latter  half  of  the  hne  can  hardly  mean 
"  while  each  blow  spurreth  his  zeal,"  but  rather  "  it  (the 
axe)  increases  the  force  of  his  effort  "  (o0AXfi  8'  avSpbs 
ipa,f]v).  In  V.  119  apva  is  sing.,  and  in  v.  270  jBatriKeva-i  is 
pi.  In  V.  311  the  meaning  is  "  he  drew  back  the  reins," 
not  "  he  fastened  the  reins  behind."  In  v.  348  (pprj^f 
cannot  be  intrans.  In  Book  IV.  w.  327  and  338  the  proper 
name  is  Peteos,  and  in  v.  520  Peiroos  ;  and  in  v.  340  "  stay 
the  rest,"  meaning  "  stay  for  the  rest,"  is  ambiguous. 
There  are  omissions  of  words  and  phrases — most  of  them  of 
no  great  importance,  but  all  worth  inserting — in  Book  III. 
vv.  312,  329,  382,  388,  Book  IV.  vv.  52,  86,  133,  156,  295. 

A  Junior  Latin  Syntax.  By  J.  A.  Stevens,  B.A.  pp.  56. 
(Blackie  and  Son.  8d.) 
Mr.  Stevens  does  not  possess  the  requisite  knowledge  to 
write  a  Latin  syntax.  He  does  not  explain  on  what 
principle  his  book  is  arranged,  nor  can  we  discover  any. 
For  example,  sections  on  the  ace.  and  inf.,  duration  of  time, 
motion  to  and  measure  of  space  come  a  long  way  before  the 
section  on  the  accusative  case.  There  is,  further,  hardly  a 
page  which  does  not  need  emendation.  On  the  first  page 
two  pluperfects,  cognoverani  and  pepercerat,  are  translated 
as  past  indefinites  ;  on  p.  9  the  section  on  the  ace.  and 
inf.  opens  thus  :  "  After  verbs  and  expressions  of  '  feeling,' 
'  saying  '  and  '  being  certain  '  an  ace.  and  inf.  are  found," 
and  nothing  is  said  about  verbs  of  thinking,  knowing  or 
perceiving.  Take  again  three  consecutive  examples  on  p.  12  : 
in  the  first,  spero  me  Romam  iturum  esse  Kalendis  Martiis, 
the  order  of  the  words  is  wrong  ;  the  second  is  mistrans- 
lated, Speravit  ilium  abiturum  fuisse — He  hoped  thai  he  had 
gone  (lit.  would  have  been  gone)  ;  in  the  third  there  is  an 
egregious  misspelling,  misurum  for  missurum.  Here  are 
more  instances  of  Mr.  Stevens'  Latin  :  "  Rhenits  Rhodano 
milibus  passuum  latior  est — The  Rhine  is  a  mile  broader  than 
the  Rhone  "  ;  "  Puellae  quae  pueris  obstarent  ludebant 
— The  girls  kept  playing  so  as  to  hinder  the  boys  "  ;  "A  biit 
ut  hoc  factum  esset — He  went  away  that  this  might  have 
been  done."     We  hope  no  boy  will  use  this  book. 


In  our  issue  for  February  we  published  an  article  upon 
the  subject  of  Commercial  Education  in  London.  Since 
then  our  attention  has  been  drawn  to  the  fact  that  at 
University  College  School  there  is,  under  the  able  head- 
mastership  of  Dr.  H.  J.  Spenser,  a  regularly  organised 
"  commercial  side."  The  curriculum  of  this  development 
was  devised  eight  years  ago  by  London  County  Council 
experts  in  conjunction  with  the  council  of  University  College 
School.  There  are  at  present  seventy-one  boys  working 
on  this  commercial  side,  and  under  their  scholarship  scheme 
the  London  County  Council  award  annually,  twenty 
scholarships  for  Commercial  Education  tenable  solely  at 
this  school. 
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A  First  Geometry.  By  W.  M.  Baker,  M.A.,  and  A.  A. 
Bourne,  M.A.  viii  +  128  +  vi  pages.  Diagrams  and 
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Christie.  Edited  by  Maud  Withers,  viii  +  334  pages. 
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The  Foreign  Debt  of  English  Literature.  By  T.  G.  Tucker, 
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79  +  IV  pages.  Diagrams.  M.  Giilab  Singh  and  Sons, 
Lahore. 

Excelsior  Readers.  Book  III.  204  pages.  Coloured 
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The  Teaching  of  Mathematics  in  the  Elementary  and 
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dale. Books  I.  and  II.  2(f.  nett  each.  Simpkin,  Marshall 
and  Co. 

Systematic  Practical  Organic  Chemistry.  By  G.  M. 
Norman,  B.Sc.  viii  +  98  pages.  Diagrams.  University 
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The  Bible  Reader.  Part  I.  By  E.  Nixon  and  H.  R. 
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Colloquia  Latina.  Adapted  from  Erasmus.  By  G.  M. 
Edwards,  M.A.     xxiv  +  136  pages.     Frontispiece,     is.  6d. 

Our  Own  Islands.  An  Elementary  Study  in  Geography. 
By  H.  J.  Mackinder,  M.A.  xvi  +  298  pages.  132  Illustra- 
tions.    G.  Phihp  and  Son,  Ltd.     2s.  6d. 
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An  Anthology  of  English  Verse.  By  A.  J.  Wyatt,  M.A., 
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Selections  from  Bacon's  Essays.  (Second  Series.)  Edited 
by  R.  O.  Piatt,     xx  +   100  pages.     IMacmillan.     is. 
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Practice  and  Precept 

50a  Albemarle  Street,  W. 
April  28,  1907. 

One  of  the  necessary  adjuncts  to  an  education 
office  nowadays  is  a  reference  library,  but  it  is  one 
tiling  to  have  it  and  another  to  put  it  to  adequate 
use.  The  Warwickshire  County  Council  seems 
to  have  solved  the  problem,  and  the  enterprise 
which  brings  expensive  books  into  the  hands  of 
those  who  under  ordinary  circumstances  would  not 
be  able  to  purchase  them  is  altogether  commendable. 
No  charge  is  made  for  the  loan,  if  we  e.xcept  a  scale  of 
fines  for  a  too  lengthy  detention  and  the  cost  of 
return  postage  ;  damage  has,  of  course,  to  be  made 
good.  Teachers  in  most  schools  can  obtain  such 
volumes  as  they  want,  with  the  exception  of  irre- 
movable reference-books,  on  their  own  request 
alone  ;  others  have  to  obtain  a  signed  recommenda- 
tion from  a  responsible  guarantor,  and  the  privilege 
is  not  withheld  even  from  children  at  school,  pro- 
vided that  the  request  is  reasonable.  We  have 
inspected  the  catalogue  and  can  testify  to  its  sound- 
ness, though  we  should  have  felt  inclined  to  have 
made  a  wider  selection  of  useful  school-books, 
especially  those  relating  to  the  science  of  education  ; 


but  no  doubt  the  library  will  expand  to  greater 
limits  in  future. 

Meetings  of  educational  bodies  are  always  interest- 
ing,   especially  when  they  are  made  the  occasion 
of  playing  to  the  gallery  in  the  confident  expectation 
of  press  criticism  and  the  ultimate  hope  of  calling 
pubHc    attention    to    real    or   supposed   grievances. 
The  recent  assembly  of  the  democratic  N.U.T.  in 
Oxford,  our  most  conservative  of  teaching  centres, 
is  no  exception  to  the  rule.     Not  even  the  blandish- 
ments  of   the   authorities   (and   they  were   many) 
could  divert  the  president  from  a  display  of  rhetorical 
fireworks   in   connection   with   the   supposed   anti- 
democratic tendencies  at  work  in  the  offices  of  the 
Board  of  Education.     Taken  literally,  this  accusa- 
tion could  be  disproved  in  a  dozen  ways  ;    but  as 
an   indication   of   the   existence   of   the   feeling   of 
social  inferiority  which  aggravates  the  lot  of  ele- 
mentary teachers,  it  is  worth  spending  a  few  moments 
with.     When  we  read  of  the  N.U.T.,  an  association 
of  teachers  be   it  noted,  objecting  that  the  Board 
deliberately   fends   off   from   the  secondary  school 
the  majority  of  the  children  of  the  working  classes, 
can  we  be  quite  sure  that  this  is  not,  in  other  words, 
the  repetition  of  the  ever-recurring  complaint  that 
elementary  teachers   are    almost    entirely  excluded 
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from  a  career  in  the  secondary  schools  ?  Our 
reason  for  hinting  at  this  is  that  our  reading  of 
the  denunciation  seems  nearer  to  the  facts  ;  but  we 
may  be  wrong.  Though  we  confess  to  every  pos- 
sible sympathy  with  the  elementary  teacher,  we 
are  convinced  of  the  truth  of  these  three  funda- 
mental propositions  :  first,  that  a  degree  is  no 
measure  of  teaching  capacity  ;  second,  that  even 
under  our  present  defective  conditions  the  best  of 
our  elementary  scholars  can  climb  to  the  top  of  the 
ladder  ;  and  third,  that  an  education  which  stops 
at  the  age  of  fourteen  differs  essentially  from 
one  which  carries  a  pupil  up  to  man's  estate.  If 
any  or  all  of  these  theses  is  granted,  the  perspective 
in  which  the  claims  of  elementary  teachers  are  to 
be  viewed  is  bound  to  be  changed. 

The  acknowledged  failure  of  the  Consultative 
Committee  of  the  Board  of  Education  to  estabhsh 
a  register  of  teachers  attaches  special  interest  to 
legislation  passed  by  the  Parliaments  of  Victoria 
and  Tasmania  requiring  the  registration,  not  only 
of  teachers,  but  also  of  schools.  Beyond  the  Trans- 
vaal and  Orange  River  Colony,  which  under  Mr. 
Sargant's  direction  passed  ordinances  in  1903  to 
form  teachers'  registers,  no  other  Colony  of  the 
British  Empire  appears  to  have  displayed  legislative 
activity  in  that  division  except  the  two  Australian 
States.  The  year  1905  was  marked  in  Victoria 
by  legislation  of  exceptional  importance  in  reference 
to  education.  The  compulsory  age  of  school  attend- 
ance was  raised  from  thirteen  to  fourteen  years, 
and  the  law  strengthened  to  secure  its  better  en- 
forcement. Another  Act  effected  important  changes 
in  the  system  of  classification  of  teachers  under  the 
direction  of  a  Board  of  Classifiers.  The  Registration 
of  Teachers  and  Schools  Act,  upon  which  the  Tas- 
mania Act  is  modelled,  established  a  Registration 
Board  consisting  of  representatives  of  the  Education 
Department,  schools  other  than  State  schools,  the 
University  of  Melbourne  and  State-aided  technical 
schools.  A  teacher  having  been  engaged  in  teaching 
for  not  less  than  three  months  in  a  bona  fide  manner 
would  claim  to  be  placed  upon  the  register  "with- 
out further  or  other  proof  as  to  his  qualification." 
The  Chairman  of  the  Board  may  order  an  inquiry 
to  be  held  upon  any  matter  arising  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Act,  and  the  Tasmanian  teacher  may 
appeal  from  any  decision  to  a  judge  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  The  schools  are  classified  as  sub-primary 
schools,  primary  schools,  or  secondary  schools,  or 
public  schools,  and  the   Act   directs   the  Board  to 


make  the  necessary  regulations  for  defining  the 
differences  between  them  —  the  training  and  ex- 
amination of  teachers  and  all  other  matters  for 
the  effectual  working  of  the  Act. 

The  visit  of  the  Colonial  Premiers  has  been  the 
signal  for  much  stir  in  the  educational  world,  and 
the  meeting  called  by  the  Lord  Mayor  at  the  Mansion 
House  is  probably  the  most  important  evidence  of 
it  tha.t  has  so  far  made  itself  apparent.  Most  of 
the  speeches  dwelt  upon  the  necessity  of  giving  to 
the  young  people  in  our  schools  a  knowledge  of  the 
vastness  and  resources  of  our  empire,  and  Lord 
Milner  especially  dwelt  upon  the  advantage  ol 
having  a  good  supply  of  maps.  No  one  will  question 
the  sense  of  this  suggestion,  so  far  as  it  goes  ;  but 
we  are  not  at  all  convinced  that  we  may  not  get  too 
much  "  empire  "  about  our  teaching.  Maps  cannot 
contain  much  that  is  important  about  a  nation's 
life  ;  and  it  usually  happens  that  size  of  territory 
is  by  no  means  commensurate  with  political  value. 
Again,  it  is  not  altogether  wise  to  paint  in  too 
glowing  colours  the  possibilities  of  our  distant 
possessions.  The  number  of  would-be  colonists  wha 
are  "  returned  empty  "  is  an  eloquent  testimony  to 
the  truth  that  it  is  vain  to  regard  our  possessions 
abroad  as  a  convenient  dumping-ground  for  our  waste 
products.  Ccelum  non  animum  mutant  qui  trans  mare 
currunt  :  and  it  would  be  a  blessing  if  it  could  be 
proclaimed  once  a  term  in  our  schools  that  idle 
people  have  even  less  chance  of  success  in  the  colonies 
than  they  have  at  home.  It  is  true  that  parents 
who  talk  glibly  of  their  son  farming  in  Canada 
may  be  keeping  to  themselves  the  knowledge  that 
he  is  working  as  a  labourer  in  spite  of  his  pubUc- 
school  education,  and  so  long  as  their  neighbours 
are  ignorant  of  this  fact  their  respectabihty  is,  in 
their  own  eyes,  safe.  But  the  boy  knows,  and 
often  would  like  to  imitate  the  petition  of  Dives 
to  return  and  warn  his  brothers  at  home.  Industry 
and  steadiness  will  get  on  anywhere  :  to  talk  of 
national  flags  and  painting  the  map  red  and  to 
ignore  this  central  point  is  likely  to  prove  mis- 
leading. 

How  to  teach  our  teachers  is  a  problem  of  some 
dimensions,  considering  the  multiplicity  of  new 
subjects  which  have  to  be  included  somehow  in 
the  curriculum,  and  the  difficulty  of  solving  it  is 
always  with  us.  In  Ireland,  where  technical  educa- 
tion is  under  the  control  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture, 
special  facilities  are  offered  to  teachers,  in  the  shape 
of   short   courses   which   are   held  in   the   summer 
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holidays.  The  subjects  in  which  special  instruction 
is  given  range  from  experimental  science  to  drawn- 
thread  work,  and  include  such  useful  arts  as  draw- 
ing and  woodwork,  as  well  as  domestic  economy 
and  building  construction.  If  the  ordinary  teacher 
could  be  brought  to  realise  how  greatly  his  value 
would  be  enhanced  by  a  regular  course  of  holiday 
study,  however  short,  he  would  willingly  sacrifice 
an  hour  or  two  daily  from  his  round  of  amusements. 
Undeniable  though  it  is  that  a  teacher's  work  takes 
more  out  of  him  than  the  man  in  the  street  imagines, 
it  cannot  be  seriously  maintained  that  a  two  months' 
holiday  in  the  summer  is  the  minimum  that  will 
suffice.  The  summer  meetings  at  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge have  proved  a  great  attraction  to  many  to 
whom  these  seats  of  learning  are  unfamiliar  ;  but 
it  would  be  a  great  discovery  if  we  could  find  some 
other  focus  of  temporary  study  for  those  who  have 
been  there,  and  yet  do  not  want  to  learn  a  modern 
language  by  going  to  a  centre  abroad. 

It  has  been  evident  for  some  time  that  the  pupil- 
teacher  regulations  have  been  causing  trouble  to 
secondary  schoolmasters,  inasmuch  as  the  work  of 
their  schools  has  been  greatly  disorganised  by  the 
intermittent  attendance  of  the  candidates  in  train- 
ing, who  have  been  hitherto  obliged  to  divide  their 
attention  between  teaching  and  learning.  How- 
ever this  arrangement  is  viewed,  there  must  be 
waste  of  energy  somewhere ;  so  the  Board  of 
Education  has  wisely  allowed  a  new  experiment 
to  be  tried,  and  practice  in  the  art  of  teaching  to 
be  deferred  rmtil  later  on  in  the  period  of  instruc- 
tion. Teachers  trained  under  the  new  system  will 
be  known  as  Bursars,  and  cannot  earn  salaries  as 
pupil-teachers  can  ;  so  in  cases  where  a  maintenance 
allowance  is  considered  desirable  by  the  local 
authority,  the  Board  is  prepared  to  pay  half  of 
that  contribution,  such  payment  not  to  be  made 
until  the  applicant  has  passed  an  examination  for 
entrance  to  a  training  college.  The  object  of  these 
changes  is  to  secure  as  long  and  continuous  an 
attendance  at  a  secondary  school  as  is  possible  ; 
but  it  will  not  be  reasonable  to  expect  that  all 
difficulties  will  vanish  as  sonn  as  this  point  is  gained. 
There  will  be  instances,  no  doubt,  where  students 
will  not  go  to  a  training  college  at  all ;  there  may 
also  be  authorities  who  want  the  probationers  to 
have  practical  experience  of  teaching  before  they 
proceed  to  study  the  theory  of  it ;  but  no  reason- 
able person  will  deny  that  greater  elasticity  is  more 
likely  to  help  than  to  hinder  efficiency. 


The  Teaching  of  History  * 

By  The  Rev.  E.  J.  W.  Houghton,  M.A. 

Headmaster  of  St.  Edmund's  School,  Canterbury 

The  subject  of  this  paper  is  intentionally  wide,  and  as 
such  it  must  be  treated  ;  but  it  will,  of  course,  be  impos- 
sible for  me,  in  the  time  at  my  disposal,  to  do  more  than 
give  a  very  general  sketch  of  some  of  the  points  of 
interest  to  schoolmasters  and  schoolmistresses  included 
in  this  subject.  For  the  purpose  of  what  I  am  going 
to  say  I  propose  to  divide  it  into  the  following  parts, 
though  I  fear  that  they  will  somewhat  overlap  : 

(i)  The  place  of  history  in  the  school  curriculum ; 
what  it  can,  and  what  it  cannot  do. 

(2)  What  do  we  mean  by  the  teaching  of  history  ? 

(3)  Methods  of  teaching  history. 

(i)  The  Place  of  History  in  the  school  curriciilmn. — In 
an  essay  written  ten  years  ago  in  a  book  called  Teach- 
ing and  Organisation,  Mr.  Somervell  of  Harrow  used 
these  words  :  "  Some  day  perhaps  we  may  see  a  different 
place  accorded  to  the  study  of  history  and  a  larger 
extent  of  the  field  covered  at  school,"  and  he  goes  on 
to  suggest  that  to  give  history,  at  least  in  the  higher 
forms,  a  position  as  important  as  that  occupied  by  Latin 
and  Greek,  would  be  "  an  interesting  experiment."  It 
is  true  that  later  on  in  his  essay  he  seems  only  to  expect 
two  hours  a  week  in  school  for  history,  an  allowance 
with  which  I,  personally,  agree;  but  in  regard  to  his 
original  idea  of  using  history  as  one  of  the  chief  methods 
of  education,  I  think  it  is  very  important  to  remember 
that  history  neither  is,  nor  could  be,  a  substitute  for 
classics  and  mathematics,  or  for  hterary  and  linguistic 
studies  generally.  I  beheve  that  history  is  at  present, 
in  the  hands  of  many  teachers  (and  can  be  made  still 
more  in  the  future),  an  excellent  method  of  stirring  the 
imagination  and  of  giving  various  interests  to  boys, 
above  all,  encouraging  them  to  read  for  themselves  ; 
but  I  do  not  believe  that  history  can  take  the  place 
of  those  studies  which  at  the  present  moment  rightly 
hold  the  field. 

Before  I  leave  the  question  of  the  time  allowed  to 
history,  I  may  perhaps  add  that  in  Germany,  at  any 
rate  a  few  years  ago,  both  in  the  Gymnasien  and  the 
Realschulen,  two  hours  a  week  were  allotted  to  history 
in  the  middle  parts  of  the  school,  and  three  hours  to  the 
more  advanced  forms. 

There  may  be  forms  or  divisions  of  a  school  where  it 
is  impossible  to  give  two  hours  a  week  for  history.  In 
that  case  I  would  plead  rather  for  what  I  may  call  the 
intensive  than  the  extensive  method.  That  is  to  say, 
I  think  two  hours  a  week  for  one  term  would  be  more  use 
than  one  hour  a  week  for  two  terms  ;  or  again,  it  might 
be  possible  to  work  a  sort  of  cycle  of  history  and  geo- 
graphy in  some  forms,  doing  history  two  hours  a  week 
for  one  term,  and  geography  two  hours  a  week  the  next. 

*  An  address  delivered  at  a  meeting  o£  the  Kent  Secondary 
Schools'  Conference. 
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But  though  history  ought  not,  it  seems  to  me,  to  take 
the  place  of  classics  and  mathematics,  I  do  think  that 
history  should  be  taught  as  far  as  possible  in  such  a  way 
as  to  cultivate  the  reasoning  powers,  to  develop  the 
intelligence,  to  quicken  the  capacity  of  attention  and 
observation.  And  this  leads  me  to  the  second  branch 
of  my  subject. 

(2)'  What  do  we  mean  by  the  Teaching  of  History  ?— 
History  is  not  a  mere  enumeration  of  facts,  but  a  study 
of  the  relations  of  facts  and  ideas.  All  subjects  increase 
in  educational  value  in  proportion  as  they  make  boys 
and  girls  think,  and  it  is  only  a  constant  comparison  of 
facts  and  ideas  that  prevents  history  becoming  a  mere 
list  of  names  and  dates.  Perhaps  it  is  hardly  necessary 
to  protest  now  against  the  old  ideas  of  what  history 
meant.  Certainly  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years  have 
seen  a  very  great  change  in  our  ideas  on  this  subject. 
I  can  well  remember  the  time  when  I  was  at  school, 
when  history  consisted  of  very  little  more  than  a  mere 
string  of  names  and  dates,  of  kings  and  their  wives,  of 
battles  and  their  winners,  and  such  like  ;  and  in  a  book 
published  as  recently  as  1898,*  the  writer  quoted  a  typical 
paper  which  had  been  recently  set  to  sixth-form  boys, 
in  which  the  first  question  was,  "  When  and  with  what 
results  were  the  following  battles  fought  ?  "  and  there 
followed  seventeen  names  of  various  ages,  dates,  and 
countries  from  Brunanbuzh  to  Sadowa.  Question  2 
was,  "  What  events  are  connected  with  the  following 
places?"  Question  3  was,  "What  do  you  know 
of  the  following  ? "  Question  4  was,  "  Who  were 
the  following  ?  "  beginning  with  Bede  and  ending  with 
Cavour,  and  the  other  two  questions  were  like 
unto  the  first  four.  Such  a  conception  of  the  whole 
sum  of  history-teaching  seems,  I  hope  to  all  of  us, 
to  be  wrong.  Of  course  it  is  perfectly  true  that  a 
boy's  mind  will  get  into  utter  confusion  if  he  has  not 
some  background  or  skeleton  of  dates  to  build  upon  ; 
but  nothing  was  easier  under  the  old  system,  particularly 
as  used  by  countless  governesses  in  the  schoolrooms  all 
over  the  country,  than  to  attach  an  undue  importance 
to  such  things  as  I  have  mentioned,  and  to  make  their 
subject  in  consequence  dry  and  uninteresting,  death- 
giving  rather  than  life-giving  to  their  pupils.  If  it  be 
said  that  these  questions  still  predominate  in  teachers' 
minds  on  account  of  the  fact  that  they  predominate  in 
papers  set  for  public  examinations,  I  can  only  reply 
that  it  should  be  our  duty  to  combine  in  exercising 
pressure  upon  the  bodies  who  set  these  papers,  to  get 
a  proportion  of  more  intelligent  questions  set.  I  may 
add  that  I  have  found  examining  bodies  quite  amenable 
even  to  pressure  from  an  individual.  Another  bad 
type  of  question  frequently  found  is  one  such  as  this  : 
"  Give  an  account  of  the  Wars  of  the  Roses,"  as  it 
practically  means  a  resume  of  English  history  for  nearly 
thirty  years.  What  we  surely  want  our  pupils  to  get 
hold  of  in  such  a  case  is  :  the  origin  and  effect  of  the 
Wars  of  the  Roses  ;  the  difference  between  strong  and 
weak  kings  ;  the  influence  of  Queen  Margaret  ;  the 
biography  and  character  of  Warwick  ;  the  chief  supports 
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of  the  Houses  of  York  and  Lancaster  ;  the  decay  of  the 
Baronage  and  so  on,  together  with  perhaps  the  study 
of  one  famous  battle  during  the  period,  if  the  form 
master  or  mistress  is  interested  in  military  matters. 

If  history  be  merely  studied  in  order  to  cultivate  the 
memory,  then  I  submit  that  repetition  is  a  more  effective 
substitute  ;  but  if  we  endeavour  to  make  history  conduce 
more  and  more  to  clearness  of  reasoning,  to  the  exercise 
of  intelligence,  and  to  order  and  arrangement  in  the 
writing  of  English,  then  I  think  it  will  do  much  more 
to  justify  its  position  in  the  school  curriculum. 

(3)  How  then  shall  we  teach  History  ? — What  are  to 
be  our  methods  ?  If  I  may  state  baldly  my  own  theory, 
it  is  that  a  good  teacher  to  a  great  extent  must  be  allowed 
his  own  method.  I  think  it  would  be  a  fatal  defect  both 
to  history  and  other  subjects  if  any  hard-and-fast 
methods  were  prescribed  or  suggested.  A  good  teacher 
is  above  method.  There  is  no  subject  in  which  the 
personality  of  the  teacher  is  more  important  than  that 
of  history.  History,  to  be  fruitful,  must  stir  and  stimu- 
late. It  is  little  good  for  a  lifeless  teacher  to  describe 
the  story  of  Hannibal,  or  the  last  struggle  of  the  Athenian 
Fleet  in  the  Harbour  of  Syracuse.  Living  speech  alone 
can  give  inspiration,  and  the  teacher  must  have  life 
if  he  is  to  give  it.  But  when  all  this  has  been  conceded, 
we  must  also  allow  that  suggestions  in  respect  of  method 
may  be  useful,  and  most  wise  teachers  will  consider 
them.     I  therefore  make  some  in  aU  humility  : 

(a)  Taking  the  ages  of  seven  to  nine  as  the  first  stage, 
I  think  the  child,  whether  at  home  or  at  school,  should 
read  it  aloud  or  listen  to  stories  from  history  read  or  told 
by  the  teacher.  Pictures  and  stories  must  be  our  hand- 
maids. Early  English  history  is  more  picturesque  than 
later  history,  and  therefore  more  suitable  for  children. 
King  Alfred  and  the  cakes,  King  Arthur  and  his  Round 
Table,  Angels  not  Angles,  these  must  be  our  lines.  Mr. 
Barnett  remarks  that  some  would  begin  with  "  the 
policeman  "  (and  presumably  work  backwards  to  the 
ancient  Briton),  but  I  hope  we  shall  agree  with  him  that 
this  is  beginning  at  the  wrong  end.  The  policeman 
appears  to  me  to  belong  to  "advanced  civics,"  which 
might  almost  be  left  to  the  sixth-form  stage  except  in 
elementary  schools.  I  would  ask  you  to  notice  that 
this  is  the  nursery  stage.  I  do  not  advocate  stories  and 
legends  beyond  that  stage. 

[b)  In  the  second  or  preparatory  school  stage,  from 
nine  to  twelve,  we  should,  I  think,  take  simple  world 
history  as  told  in  such  books  as  the  "  Story  of  the 
World "  series,  written  by  Synge  and  published  by 
Blackwood.  I  base  this  on  what  seems  to  me  the 
immense  importance  of  not  letting  the  beginner  think 
that  English  is  the  only  history.  He  should  get  from  the 
first  a  very  simple  conspectus  of  world  history,  so  that 
Palestine,  Greece  and  Italy,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  Europe, 
may  take  an  ordered  place  in  his  historical  sense.  Cate- 
chetical methods  will  now  be  adopted,  and  map-drawing 
take  its  place  pari  passu  with  history.  At  this  point 
perhaps  one  may  mention  suggestions  that  have  been 
made  by  more  than  one  writer  and  teacher,  that  boys 
and  girls  should  be  encouraged  to  make  their  own  date- 
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booUs,  or  as  the  late  Mr.  Withers  calls  it,  "  The  Line  of 
Time."  The  date-book  is  a  short  book  of  a  few  pages, 
containing  just  the  chief  dates,  names,  and  facts  of 
history,  which  should  be,  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer, 
in  use  throughout  the  school  and  portions  assigned  to 
each  form.  I  think,  in  using  such  a  book,  two  cautions 
should  be  observed  :  (i)  That  it  should  be  recognised 
as  merely  a  basis  or  skeleton  for  history,  and  (ii)  that, 
if  possible,  the  pupils  should  be  encouraged  to  make  it 
for  themselves.  The  "  Line  of  Time  "  is  perhaps  a  little 
better  because  it  must  be  made  by  the  pupils  themselves, 
and  it  has  the  advantage  of  bringing  into  harmony 
history  ancient  and  modern,  sacred  and  secular.  "  The 
Line  of  Time  "  will  be  found  fully  described  on  p.  192 
of  Teaching  and  Organisation,  edited  by  P.  A. 
Barnett.  We  should  also  insist  from  this  stage  onwards, 
if  not  before,  on  the  close  relations  of  geography  and 
history.  An  historical  atlas  will  be  a  necessity  in  the 
next  stage  if  not  at  once,  and  it  should  be  recognised 
that  political  geography  requires  the  help  of  history 
just  as  physical  geography  requires  the  help  of  science. 

(c)  From  twelve  to  fifteen,  which  is,  roughly  speaking, 
the  third  and  fourth-form  stage,  I  should  go  boldly 
into  the  ancient  histories  of  Greece  and  Rome,  particu- 
larly the  simpler  and  more  stirring  parts.  Too  much 
time  is  spent  on  exclusively  English  History  in  middle 
forms.  Here  methods  of  teaching  will  change  again. 
We  have  reached  the  point  where  boys  and  girls  probably 
prepare  their  history  lessons,  and  I  may  now  profitably 
mention  a  method  of  what  I  call  history  slips,  which  I 
have  always  carried  out  myself,  and  which  I  have  found 
many  teachers  of  history  use.  What  you  want  to  do 
is  :  (i)  To  ascertain  whether  boys  or  girls  have  learned 
their  lesson  ;  and  (ii)  to  tell  them  by  lecture  and  explana- 
tion, by  question  and  answer,  by  blackboard  and  notes, 
more  about  the  subject,  to  solve  difficulties,  and  empha- 
sise important  points.  To  ascertain  the  first,  I  have 
usually  dealt  out  slips  of  paper  about  7  in.  by  4  in.,  and 
asked  the  boys  to  put  down  their  answers  to  about  six 
or  seven  questions  which  I  have  thought  out  before- 
hand as  best  calculated  to  show  their  acquaintance 
with  the  facts  of  the  lesson.  The  questions  should  be 
such  that  the  answer  can  be  given  in  not  more  than  five 
or  six  words  on  the  average,  while  the  answer  would  often 
be  merely  a  date  or  name.  Mr.  Somervell  of  Harrow 
adopts  a  similar  plan,  but  I  disagree  with  him  on  the 
question  of  correcting  them  in  school.*  This  done,  the 
teacher  is  free  to  develop  his  lesson.  The  method  can 
be  applied  with  variations  to  most  forms,  but  it  is 
essentially  useful  in  the  middle  of  the  school.  It  is  too 
at  this  third  stage  that  biography  should  be  especially 
prominent.  I  think  girls  as  a  rule  take  more  kindly  to 
biography  than  to  any  other  part  of  history,  as  they  are 
peculiarly  liable  to  heroes  and  hero-worship  ;  but  even 
boys  are  more  interested  at  this  stage  in  the  personal 
side  of  history. 

[d]  From  fifteen  to  seventeen,  we  are  more  or  less  in 
the  fifth-form  stage,  and  we  may  now  begin  the  study 

*  I  think  all  such  answers  should  be  corrected  by  the  master 
or  mistress  out  of  school  and  given  back  at  the  next  lesson. 


of  the  causation  of  events,  while  the  true  science  of 
history  will  begin  to  unfold  itself.  We  shall  rely  less 
on  the  external  and  picturesque  side,  and  the  personality 
of  great  men,  and  probe  deeper  into  motives  and  reasons. 
We  shall  emphasise  the  connections  with  English  litera- 
ture, and  endeavour  to  read  Shakespeare's  historical 
plays  side  by  side  with  the  study  of  the  reign  represented. 
We  shall  read  Westward  Ho  !  with  the  age  of  Elizabeth, 
and  Old  Mortality  with  the  heyday  of  Puritanism.  We 
may  also  begin  to  exact  from  time  to  time  essays  on 
points  of  history.  The  use  of  note-books  may,  I  think, 
begin  in  the  previous  stage  though  not  before,  but  it 
will  now  become  much  more  important.  At  the  same 
time  I  would  venture  to  add  a  warning  that  some  pupils, 
girls  especially,  take  too  many  notes  and  rule  too  many 
lines.  At  this  point  it  will  be  convenient  to  notice 
briefly  what  is  called  the  method  of  source-books — a 
method  more  in  vogue  in  America  than  in  England. 
Here  I  fear  all  my  information  is  second-hand,  as  I 
have  never  used  them  myself.  I  have  endeavoured  to 
digest  all  that  Professor  Bourne  says  on  the  subject  in 
History  and  Civics,  and  also  leaflet  No.  I  of  the  English 
Historical  Association  on  the  subject.  I  understand 
that  by  this  method,  documents,  as  for  instance.  Magna 
Carta,  and  other  sources,  memoirs,  letters,  auto- 
biographies, &c.,  are  selected  and  given  to  the  student 
in  order  to  cultivate  his  historical  sense.  I  notice  the 
following  points  : 

(i)  That  even  American  experts  do  not  wholly 
approve.  They  say :  "  The  aim  of  historical  study 
in  the  secondary  school,  is  the  training  of  the  pupil  not 
so  much  in  the  art  of  historical  investigation  as  in  the 
art  of  thinking  historically." 

(2)  That  the  method  can  only  be  useful  when  pupils 
are  far  enough  advanced  to  understand  them,  for  which 
special  information  is  necessary,  and  this  stage  hardly 
ever  occurs  at  school. 

(3)  The  pupil  cannot  have  enough  documents  before 
him  really  to  investigate,  but  can  only  do  this  when  all 
the  documents  are  before  him,  and  this  is  impossible. 
He  should  compare,  but  he  cannot. 

(4)  English  source-books  appeal  mainly  to  the 
mediaeval  period  where  the  documents  are  more  suitable, 
but  American  source-books,  being  concerned  largely  with 
American  history,  are  much  later. 

I  venture  to  submit  as  my  conclusion  on  this  matter 
that  source-books  are  not  as  a  rule  suitable  for  school 
use,  but  that  they  may  be  useful  aids  to  the  teacher. 
Of  course  we  classical  teachers  must  remember  that  Livy 
and  Thucydides  are  in  a  real  sense  source-books. 

With  our  last  or  sixth-form  stage,  where  University 
scholarships  in  history  are  the  goal  in  view,  I  obviously 
have  not  time  to  deal  adequately.  By  this  time  history 
will  have  widened.  If  it  does  not  actually  connote 
political  science,  and  some  political  economy,  at  any  rate 
these  things  have  to  be  studied  with  it.  Lectures  and 
essays  and  discussions  will  be  the  chief  methods  em- 
ployed. Political  and  constitutional  history  is  best  left 
to  this  stage  for  anything  like  serious  study.  The 
history  museum,  if  it  has  been  found  possible  to  start 
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it, "containing  plans  and  models,  coins  and  dresses,  will 
become  more  and  more  useful,  and  what  the  Americans 
call  civics,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  origin  and  growth 
of  parliament  and  law,  franchise,  and  even  the  "  police- 
man," will  be  more  easily  embodied  as  the  pupil  has 
reached  an  age  when  he  can  take  some  direct  interest  in 
the  institutions  of  his  country.  I  do  not  agree  with  the 
Americans  in  marking  it  off  from  history,  as  I  think  the 
problems  connected  with  these  things  will  in  all  pro- 
bability naturally  arise  out  of  the  history  which  is  being 
studied. 

History-teaching,  in  short,  cannot  be  divided  into 
watertight  compartments  :  it  must  be  the  outcome  of 
an  enthusiasm  for  the  subject  in  the  mind  of  the  teacher. 
And  that  mind  must  be  stimulated  by  ready  access  to 
the  most  interesting  modern  books — such,  for  instance, 
as  Gardiner  and  Mullinger's  Introduction  to  English 
History  (Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  about  los.  6d.),  now,  I 
fear,  out  of  print,  or  that  unconventional  but  inspiring 
Introductory  History  of  England,  by  C.  R.  L.  Fletcher 
(John  Murray,  5s.).  But,  whatever  books  be  studied, 
or  whatever  methods  be  used,  I  venture  to  repeat  the 
warning,  with  which  I  began,  that  there  is  no  subject 
which  seems  to  me  to  depend  so  entirely  on  the  living 
enthusiasm  and  personahty  of  the  teacher  as  that  of 
history. 


The  Endowment  of  Education 
and  Research 

By  Sydney  F.  Walker 

Education  and  research  are  both  of  the  highest  im- 
portance at  the  present  time.  Probably  at  no  period 
of  our  history  has  it  been  of  more  importance  that  our 
young  men,  and  our  young  women,  going  out  into  the 
world,  should  have  received  the  highest  educational 
training  that  it  is  possible  to  give  them.  Germany  and 
America  have  both  fostered  educational  institutions 
to  such  an  extent  that  their  manufactures  are  seriously 
threatening  the  long-estabhshed  supremacy  of  this 
country ;  and  if  we  are  to  hope  to  maintain  our  position 
in  the  world,  not  only  as  a  manufacturing  country,  but 
as  a  great  Power,  as  a  nation  whose  opinion  is  to  be 
respected,  we  can  hardly  do  too  much  in  training  the 
minds  and  bodies  of  those  who  will  have  to  bear  the  brunt 
of  the  battle.  It  is  also  of  great  importance,  in  view 
of  the  rapid  advance  of  science  and  of  engineering,  that 
research  should  be  fostered,  that  the  knocking  at  the 
door  of  Nature,  and  the  continuous  questioning  of  her 
for  her  secrets,  should  be  fostered  for  the  same  reason. 
Industrial,  and  even  military,  supremacy  is  largely  a 
question  of  good  education  and  of  advance  in  the  know- 
ledge of  science  and  engineering.  But  the  methods 
employed  at  present  for  the  joint  endowment  of  educa- 
tion and  research  seem  to  be  calculated  to  injure  the 
success  of  both.  In  this  country,  at  the  present  time, 
almost  the  only  endowment  of  research  consists  of  pro- 


fessorial chairs,  with  comfortable  salaries  and  well- 
equipped  laboratories  attached  to  them,  for  the  use  and 
enjoyment  of  eminent  scientists  who,  while  nominally 
employed  in  the  education  of  the  students  of  their 
colleges,  are  not  actually  expected  to  devote  any  time 
to  teaching  unless  they  feel  disposed  to  do  so.  Their 
time  is  supposed  to  be  occupied  in  research. 

In  the  first  place,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  the  sum 
which  is  expended  upon  the  professor's  salary  and  upon 
the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  his  laboratory 
are  taken  from  the  sum  that  would  otherwise  go  to 
education.  It  is  supposed  that  a  University,  or  a  college, 
has  had  a  certain  sum  expended  upon  it  and  has  a 
certain  income,  and  that  the  whole  of  the  buildings  and 
apparatus  represented  by  the  capital  sum,  and  the  whole 
of  the  income  of  the  establishment,  is  devoted  to  the 
purposes  of  education,  whereas  a  substantial  portion  of 
it  is  often  devoted  to  work  which,  though  important, 
is  not  directly  educational,  in  that  it  does  not  train  the 
student  for  his  future  career,  while  it  is  also  open  to  the 
objection  that  the  results  depend  absolutely  upon  the 
temperament  of  the  occupant  of  the  professorial  chair. 
There  is  nothing  to  prevent  any  professor  from  doing 
absolutely  nothing,  either  for  research  or  education,  in 
return  for  the  salary  he  enjoys.  In  fact,  in  the  older 
Universities  it  is  well  understood  that  some  of  the  pro- 
fessorships are  really  of  the  nature  of  pensions  for 
eminent  men,  whose  work  is  practically  finished,  and 
who  think  that  an  occasional  lecture  is  sufficient  to 
discharge  the  duty  which  they  owe  to  the  University 
which  employs  them.  It  is  amusing  also  to  find  that 
a  professor  or  a  man  who  has  reached  a  certain  eminence 
in  the  scientific  world  is  sometimes  rewarded  for  re- 
searches that  he  has  made  by  being  appointed  the 
principal  of  a  new  University,  or  the  president  of  a 
college. 

Ability  to  teach  is  a  gift  the  importance  of  which  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  over-estimate.  This  ability  may 
be  fostered  from  comparatively  small  beginnings,  by 
proper  training  and  by  continual  practice.  The  ad- 
ministration of  schools  and  colleges,  too,  demands  ability 
of  a  high  order  which  may  be  fostered  by  training,  ex- 
ample, and  so  forth,  and  may  be  acquired  by  masters  and 
teachers  who  pass  through  successive  positions  in  schools 
and  colleges,  who  have  constantly  before  them  the 
example  of  those  responsible  for  the  administration  of 
schools  and  colleges.  Training,  in  fact,  for  an  adminis- 
trative position  is  very  similar  to  the  training  of  officers 
of  the  Navy  and  Army.  Also,  just  as  the  admiral  direct- 
ing the  manoeuvres  of  his  fleet  from  the  bridge  of  his 
flagship  is  master  of  the  whole  situation,  because  he  has 
passed  through  every  position  from  midshipman  up- 
wards (and  therefore  is  familiar  with  the  difficulties 
attendant  upon  the  carrying  out  of  different  manoeuvres), 
so  the  headmaster  or  principal,  having  himself  worked 
up  through  the  different  grades  below,  is  familiar  with 
all  the  cases  where  tact  is  of  importance,  and  can  there- 
fore feel  with  his  subordinates,  and  can  arrange  his  ad- 
ministrative orders  so  that  those  who  carry  them  out 
are  in  sympathy  with  them. 
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But  the  gift  of  research,  which  is  one  of  very  great 
value,  and  of  somewhat  rare  occurrence,  is  not  often 
combined  with  the  gift  of  teaching,  while  the  habits  of 
the  man  engaged  in  research  are  generally  at  variance 
with  (and  likely  to  upset)  every  rule  that  makes  for  good 
administration.  Every  one  is  familiar  with  tales  told 
about  inventors  and  eminent  men  of  science,  of  their 
absence  of  mind,  and  so  on.  There  is  a  tale  which  is  a 
good  illustration  of  this  point,  told  about  an  eminent 
scientist  who  had  received  the  honour  of  knighthood. 
He  did  not  often  visit  his  laboratory,  but  when  he  did 
the  result  of  his  presence  was  wittily  expressed  by  one 
of  his  students  in  the  words  :  "  The  (K)  night  cometh 
when  no  man  can  work." 

The  man  of  research,  perhaps  not  always  wisely, 
pursues  his  research  in  a  manner  peculiar  to  himself. 
Often  possessed  with  an  idea,  he  will  work  at  it  hour  after 
hour,  and  day  after  day,  taking  food  almost  by  accident, 
snatching  sleep  occasionally  when  obliged,  or  between 
experiments,  and  objecting  before  all  things  to  being 
disturbed  by  anybody  connected  with  the  outer  world. 
Sometimes  important  results  follow,  and  the  man  of 
research  is  forgiven  his  eccentric  ways.  He  is  almost 
worshipped  on  account  of  his  eccentricities,  which  are 
considered  the  necessary  concomitants  of  genius.  But 
to  paraphrase  the  saying  of  the  French  marshal  at  the 
Battle  of  the  Alma,  it  may  be  magnificent,  but  it  is  not 
education.  The  endowment  of  research  is  undoubtedly 
necessary,  and  if  it  be  also  necessary  that  the  man  of 
research  shall  conduct  his  experiments  in  an  eccentric 
manner,  by  all  means  let  him  do  so,  but  let  his  experi- 
ments and  his  inquiries  of  Nature  be  conducted  in  a 
place  and  in  a  manner  where  they  will  not  interfere  with 
the  all-important  work  of  education. 

The  object  of  this  article  is  to  suggest  that  the  time 
has  arrived  when  research  should  be  endowed  separately, 
and  in  such  a  manner  that  the  funds  available  for  educa- 
tion will  not  be  diminished  by  sums  abstracted  for  this 
purpose.  It  should  be  quite  possible  to  endow  research 
quite  apart  from  educational  institutions.  A  small 
beginning  has  been  made  in  the  National  Physical 
Laboratory,  and  though  apparently  the  work  of  this 
institution  has  led  to  controversy,  it  appears  that  such 
institutions  could  easily  be  set  up  with  properly  salaried 
professors  and  properly  trained  staffs,  and  that  the 
results  of  their  investigations  could  be  given  to  the  nation 
which  pays  for  them,  and  incidentally  to  the  world. 
The  arrangement  of  the  scheme  may  well  be  left  to  those 
who  are  more  immediately  interested  in  research  ;  one 
difficulty  that  will  naturally  arise  will  be  that  the  men 
connected  with  institutions  specially  arranged  for 
research  will  be  obliged  to  give  some  return  for  the 
money  paid,  instead  of,  as  now,  rendering  no  account 
to  any  one.  Possibly  the  nation  may  be  the  better  off 
for  such  a  change. 

Meanwhile  a  little  consideration  will  show  that  while 
some  masters  of  research  have  grown  up  in  laboratories 
devoted  to  it,  and  under  past-masters  of  research,  the 
great  body  of  students  passing  through  schools  and 
colleges  cannot  well  be  employed  in  such  study,  and 


therefore  that  what  is  required  is  that  each  individual 
student  shall  acquire  the  full  knowledge  of  the  principles 
and  practice  of  what  is  known,  and  what  is  being  done, 
in  his  own  particular  branch  of  the  workaday  world 
at  the  time  of  his  passing  through  it.  Sir  Henry  Roscoe 
has  stated  that  when  he  went  to  Germany  to  study  under 
Bunsen,  he  was  put  immediately  on  research  work, 
and  he  remarks  what  an  advantage  it  was  to  him  to 
have  been  initiated  so  early  in  life  in  such  practice. 
But  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  Roscoes,  and  those 
who  do  similar  work,  must  necessarily  be  few.  We 
cannot  all  stand  still  and  practise  research.  If  we  did, 
the  nation  would  starve.  In  fact,  only  a  very  small 
section  of  the  community  can  be  trained  for  research 
work  if  the  work  of  the  world  is  to  go  on.  Industries 
are  carried  on,  not  by  research,  not  even  by  quickly 
adapting  the  results  of  research,  but  by  the  continuous 
employment  of  the  results  of  research  of  some  years 
back.  It  is  one  of  the  truisms  of  manufacturing  that 
change  is  bad  from  the  financial  point  of  view.  The 
success  of  any  manufacture,  and  the  success  of  the 
distributor,  mean  a  greater  comfort  and  more  econo- 
mical living  to  those  to  whom  they  minister.  The  more 
economically  any  particular  article  can  be  manufactured 
and  distributed,  the  cheaper  it  becomes  in  the  general 
market,  and  the  smaller  the  amount  of  the  labour  which 
has  to  be  given  in  return  for  it.  But  for  economical  manu- 
facturing and  distributing  it  is  essential  that  changes 
shall  not  be  too  frequent.  Machinery  of  all  kinds  costs 
a  considerable  amount  to  work  out,  design,  produce 
and  erect,  and  cheap  production  can  only  be  obtained 
from  the  machine  if  it  is  able  to  produce  a  large  number 
of  the  objects  for  which  it  is  designed.  Up  to  a  certain 
hmit,  the  larger  the  number  of  articles  produced  by  a 
given  machine,  the  cheaper  is  the  individual  article. 

Hence  those  who  are  to  take  their  part  in  industrial 
life,  and  who  are  to  assist  in  economically  producing 
and  distributing  industrial  products,  need  above  all 
things  to  be  thoroughly  instructed  in  what  has  already 
been  done,  and  in  the  processes  that  are  in  being.  They 
should  be  well  grounded  in  the  principles  upon  which 
the  apparatus  used  by  them  is  constructed  and  worked, 
and,  if  time  will  allow,  it  is  an  advantage  for  them  to 
have  a  peep  into  the  future.  To  that  extent  research 
is  useful.  But  research  should  only  be  undertaken 
(except  in  those  cases  where  the  student  is  to  be  occupied 
with  it  for  the  whole  of  his  hfe)  after  everything  that  is 
known  at  the  moment  has  been  mastered  and  absorbed. 

It  is  often  said  that  the  practice  of  research  is  useful 
in  training  students,  and  there  is  a  considerable  amount 
of  truth  in  this  statement.  It  is  true  in  the  same  sense 
that  a  knowledge  of  mathematics  is  useful.  As  every 
student  of  education  knows,  the  great  boon  conferred 
by  the  study  of  mathematics  is  the  splendid  development 
of  the  reasoning  faculties  which  it  produces.  In  the 
same  sense  a  certain  amount  of  research  will  create  a 
faculty  which  is  of  great  value  in  after  life,  and  for  this 
reason  it  is  to  be  commended  ;  but  it  should  only  be 
after  every  other  requirement  has  been  satisfied.  As  in 
the  old  days  when  armour  was  worn  the  young  squire 
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was  first  trained  to  wear  his  armour  before  he  was 
trained  to  use  the  arms  carried  by  his  fellows,  so  the 
modern  squire  should  be  trained  to  use  the  tools  which 
he  must  use,  and  to  wear  the  armour  that  he  must  wear, 
in  the  modern  battle  of  life,  before  he  is  trained  to  use 
the  arms  that  he  may,  or  may  not,  have  an  opportunity 
of  employing  later. 

Also  just  as  it  would  have  been  absurd  to  teach  the 
man-at-arms  to  use  the  arms  of  the  knight,  so  it  is  absurd 
to  train  the  young  student  who  has  to  take  his  place  in 
the  ordinary  ranks  of  industry  to  use  the  arms  of  re- 
search before  he  has  been  thoroughly  grounded  in  the 
use  of  those  which  he  will  have  to  use  to  get  his  living. 


The  Training  of  the  Rural 
Teacher 

By  J.  C.  Medd,  M.A. 

Little  is  heard  now  of  the  suggestion  that  the  training 
of  the  rural  teacher  should  be  differentiated  from  that 
of  the  urban  teacher.  The  proposal  was  open  to  serious 
objection.  It  would  be  a  mistake  to  create  two  distinct 
classes  of  teachers  with  a  certainty  that  the  class  speci- 
fically prepared  for  rural  needs  would  be  regarded  as 
inferior,  nor  does  the  village  school  require  an  agricultural 
or  horticultural  expert.  It  is  recognised  that  some 
practical  knowledge  of  elementary  science  is  indispens- 
able for  every  teacher,  and  the  subject  is  obligatory  at 
all  training  colleges.  If  the  laboratory  work  be  wisely 
planned  and  supervised,  the  student  may  be  brought, 
in  the  words  of  the  Board  of  Education,  into  immediate 
touch  with  the  facts  of  Nature,  and  learn  to  find  some 
things  out  for  himself,  and  to  form  conclusions  upon  the 
results  of  his  own  investigations.  Thus  trained  in 
habits  of  observation  and  experiment  the  student  will 
acquire  the  power  of  utilising  the  phenomena  of  Nature 
as  material  for  class-lessons,  wherever  his  future  lot 
as  a  teacher  may  be  cast. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  desirable  that  a  few  selected 
rural  teachers  in  each  county  should  obtain  more 
extended  agricultural  or  horticultural  experience.  A 
generation  or  more  must  elapse  before  every  teacher 
in  every  school  is  competent  to  deal  in  even  the  most 
rudimentary  fashion  with  rural  subjects.  The  ordinary 
peripatetic  teacher  is  not  quite  satisfactory.  He  is 
frequently  unfamiliar  with  the  organisation  and  routine 
of  an  elementary  school,  and  his  visits  are  not  always 
regarded  favourably  by  the  regular  staff.  This  diffi- 
culty would  not  arise  in  the  case  of  men  who  had  them- 
selves acted  for  some  years  as  teachers.  The  additional 
training  which  is  contemplated  would  also  qualify 
them  for  the  more  technical  instruction  required  in 
supplementary  courses,  continuation  or  higher  elemen- 
tary schools.  Such  training  is  permissible  under  the 
Board's  regulations.  The  third  year  may  be  taken  at 
a  training  college  or  at  some  other  institution  in  England 
or  Wales,  inspected  and  approved  by  the  Board.     It 


may  be  continuous  with  the  original  period  of  training, 
or  may  be  taken  after  an  interval  of  not  more  than  four 
years,  provided  that  during  the  interval  the  teacher  has 
been  employed  as  a  certificated  teacher.  At  present 
application  for  the  third  year  must  be  made  not  later 
than  the  day  on  which  the  original  period  of  training 
expires.  This  might  create  an  obstacle  in  the  case  of 
rural  teachers.  Until  the  teacher  has  been  for  three 
or  four  years  at  a  village  school,  neither  he  nor  the  local 
education  authority  could  determine  whether  the  addi- 
tional training  would  be  of  real  benefit.  The  Board 
would,  however,  doubtless  modify  this  requirement  in 
future,  if  it  proved  inconvenient  in  practice.  No  third 
year  at  an  agricultural  or  horticultural  college  has  yet 
been  sanctioned.  Probably  none  has  been  applied  for, 
but  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  any  local  authority  from 
securing  the  opportunity  for  a  few  of  those  who  are 
coming  to  serve  in  their  respective  areas  on  completion 
of  the  training  college  course.  The  application  may  be 
made  provisionally  and  contingent  upon  the  fulfilment 
of  conditions  not  at  the  time  satisfied. 

In  his  evidence  before  the  Departmental  Committee 
on  Training  Colleges  in  1901,  Mr.  A.  D.  Hall  stated  that 
arrangements  might  be  made  at  Wye,  of  which  college 
he  was  then  principal,  to  receive  a  certain  number  of 
elementary  teachers  for  one  year's  training.  In  his 
opinion  the  advantage  to  the  teachers  would  be  un- 
deniable, and  he  sketched  out  an  appropriate  scheme 
of  work.  Wye  has  developed  remarkably  since  1901. 
The  buildings  have  been  largely  increased,  the  college 
is  full,  and  the  fees  have  been  raised.  But  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  Mr.  Dunstan,  Mr.  Hall's  successor, 
would  favourably  consider  any  proposal  to  utilise  the 
institution  in  the  manner  suggested.  Accommodation 
for  the  teachers  might  be  found  at  Ashford,  and  the 
continuous  instruction  extending  over  a  year  would  be 
of  much  greater  value  than  the  existing  short  courses 
for  teachers,  admirable  though  they  are  within  their 
limits.  In  this  way  the  desired  facilities  might  be 
provided  for  men. 

The  Horticultural  College  at  Swanley  is  just  in- 
augurating a  Natural  History  Course  of  one  year's 
duration  which  is  specially  adapted  for  women  teachers 
and  has  been  approved  by  the  Board  of  Education.  It 
is  designed  to  give  students  an  insight  into  field  work 
in  natural  history,  based  on  sound  laboratory  instruction. 
It  will  be  thoroughly  practical,  and  students  will  be 
shown  how  to  obtain  their  own  material  and  construct 
any  necessary  apparatus.  The  first  two  terms  will  be 
devoted  to  a  general  training  in  botany,  zoology  and 
geology,  while  the  third  term  will  deal  more  particularly 
with  special  subjects.  The  courses  in  botany  and  zoology 
will  trace  the  evolution  of  the  vegetable  and  animal 
kingdoms.  In  botany  special  attention  will  be  directed 
to  the  carrying  out  of  simple  experiments  in  plant 
physiology  with  home-made  apparatus.  In  zoology 
the  student  will  be  encouraged  to  make  independent 
observations.  The  aim  in  geology  wiU  be  to  show  the 
gradual  changes  in  the  structure  and  configuration  of 
the  earth's  crust,  with  special  reference  to  the  physical 
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geography  and  scenery  of  the  British  Isles.     Some  in- 
struction   will    be    given    in    simple     astronomy    and 
meteorology,  and  weather  observations  will  be   taken 
throughout   the  course.     Students  \vill   be  taught  how 
to  lay  out  and  manage  school  gardens,  combined  with 
instruction  in   the   methods  of  nature-study  teaching, 
and  the  keeping  of  nature  note-books  and  calendars. 
The   above   merely   indicates   the   general   character 
of  the  opportunities  provided.     It  rests  with  the  local 
authorities  whether  the  regulations  of  the  Board  are  to 
remain  a  dead  letter  or  not.     We  have  reached  a  point 
in  the  development  of  rural  education  when  some  new 
departure  is  needed.     There  is  practical  unanimity  as 
to  the  lines  upon  which  reform  ought  to  proceed,  but 
progress  is  retarded  by  the  scarcity  of  suitable  teachers. 
The    demand    for    them    is    universal.      Whenever    a 
definite  proposal  to  bring  the  curriculum  of  a  particular 
village    school    into    closer    correspondence    with    the 
circumstances   of    the   children   is   made,   the    answer 
almost  invariably  is  that  its  realisation  depends  upon 
the  production  of   a  different   type   of  teacher.     That 
difficulty  can  now  be  surmounted,  but  there  is  a  further 
difficulty  which  local  authorities  must  face.    It  is  unlikely 
that  a  teacher  will  sacrifice  the  salary,  which  he  might 
otherwise    be   earning,    through   attendance    at    some 
institution  for  a  third  year's  training,  unless  he  is  to 
derive  an  appreciable  advantage  from  it.     Local  autho- 
rities should  see  that  the  financial  position  of  the  teacher, 
who  thus  becomes  qualified,  is  materially  improved,  and 
an  additional  salary  of  £1^  or  £20  per  annum  might  be 
offered.     The  welfare  of  agriculture  is  ultimately  con- 
ditioned by  what  is  taught  in  the  elementary  school,  and 
the  truest  economy  is  to  begrudge  nothing  calculated  to 
raise  the  level  of  the  instruction.     Certificated  teachers, 
equipped  with  the  training  that  may  be  procured  at 
such  colleges  as  Wye  and  Swanley,  must  be  attracted 
to  the  rural  districts.     It  is  not  suggested  that  any  local 
authority  should  at  once  incur  large  expenditure  in  this 
direction,  but  it  may  be  fairly  urged  that  some  authority 
should  make  an  experiment  in  the  case  of  a  few  teachers 
of  special  merit.  

I  WILL  tell  you  in  a  few  words  how  I  came  to  be  a  teacher. 
My  home  lay  remote  from  all  trafSc.  Hard  work  in  the 
field  or  in  the  house  was  the  common  lot.  Yet  we  heard 
the  waves  of  a  higher  intellectual  life  beating  on  a  far-off 
shore,  and  the  only  one  who  could  tell  us  of  them  was 
the  teacher  in  a  neighbouring  village.  His  appearance, 
modest  enough  in  all  truth,  attracted  our  youthful  minds. 
With  all  my  thoughts  thus  concentrated,  I  stepped  into  the 
world.  I  was  early  advised  to  change,  but  my  boy's  ideals 
were  too  strong,  and  I  remained.  My  aspirations  became 
circumscribed,  but  I  trusted  to  my  good  fortune.  Had  I 
come  into  contact  with  men  of  higher  culture  when  young, 
I  should  certainly  have  found  an  easier  and  less  costly  way 
into  another  profession.  And  my  case  is,  I  beUeve,  similar 
to  that  of  many  of  my  professional  bretfrren.  The  school  and 
the  teacher  were  the  first  to  awaken  their  intellectual  powers. 
Ignorance  of  the  world  and  a  deep  veneration  for  a  strong 
personality,  which  pointed  the  way  to  a  world  rich  in  men- 
tality, attracted  many  a  boy's  attention,  and  drew  him  into 
the  teaching  profession. — J,  Tews  in  Die  Deutsche  Schu/e, 


A  Great  Schoolmistress 

By  Lady  McDougall 

The  burden  of  controversy  still  encumbers  those  who 
are  keen  to  improve  education  in  England ;  fresh 
methods  and  developments  both  in  primary  and 
secondary  schools  must  wait  until  the  atmosphere 
clears  and  we  see  where  we  are. 

Meanwhile  another  successful  educationist  has  passed 
away.  Scarcely  two  months  after  the  death  of  Dorothea 
Beale  of  Cheltenham,  that  earnest  pioneer  in  women's 
education,  her  friend,  Hannah  Elizabeth  Pipe,  also  de- 
parted from  among  us.  To  those  who  knew  them  and 
their  enthusiasm  for  education,  the  loss  is  irreparable. 

Hannah  Elizabeth  Pipe  was  bom  in  Manchester  in 
1831.  Her  father  died  when  she  was  only  ten  years 
old,  and  when  quite  a  child  she  realised  that  she  must 
work  to  help  her  mother. 

Under  the  training  of  Dr.  Hodgson,  a  notable  school- 
master in  Manchester  during  the  forties  and  fifties,  she 
became  an  enthusiastic  learner,  and  studied  literature 
and  science,  mathematics  and  music,  with  zeal  and 
fervent  interest. 

At  the  age  of  seventeen  she  began  to  receive  young 
pupils,  and  in  a  few  months  forty  children  came  to  her 
daily  at  her  home  in  Wright  Street,  JIanchester.  The 
school  was  a  success  ;  the  children,  big  and  little,  learned 
to  behave  well,  they  cared  for  their  lessons  and  adored 
their  beautiful  young  schoolmistress,  so  little  older 
than  some  of  her  pupils  that  they  were  all  fresh  and 
eager  and  young  together.  But  even  in  those  far-off 
days  when  the  schoolmistress  was  not  more  than  five 
years  the  senior  of  her  older  scholars,  it  was  impossible 
for  any  of  them  to  take  liberties  with  her.  To  outsiders 
she  may  have  seemed  formidable,  but  for  those  who 
got  beyond  the  outposts  of  mere  acquaintance  and 
approached  the  citadel  of  friendship,  the  feeUng  she 
inspired  was  akin  to  the  loving  loyal  homage  of  vassals. 
Indeed,  throughout  her  long  life  to  know  her  was  to  love 
her  with  reverence  rather  than  with  familiarity. 

The  school  in  Manchester  continued  for  nine  years  ; 
in  1856  Miss  Pipe  and  her  mother  removed  to  London 
and  founded  Laleham  in  Clapham  Park  as  a  boarding 
school  for  girls.  Only  two  of  the  Manchester  pupils 
accompanied  her  to  London  ;  the  others  went  to  other 
schools  where  the  ordinary  methods  of  the  day  pre- 
vailed ;  the  children  learned  their  lessons  from  Question 
and  Answer  books,  such  as  the  Guide  to  Knowledge, 
M angnair s  Questions,  Lindley  Murray's  Grammar  they 
learnt  by  heart,  and  oh — the  dulness  of  the  change  1 
In  Miss  Pipe's  classes  there  was  hard  work,  but  it  was 
accompanied  by  zest,  enthusiasm,  wit  and  satire  ;  there 
was  no  monotony. 

Laleham,  the  school  in  Clapham  Park  which  Miss  Pipe 
founded  when  she  was  twenty-six,  was  so  called  after  the 
parish  on  the  Upper  Thames  where  Dr.  Arnold  took  pupils 
before  he  was  appointed  headmaster  of  Rugby.  Her 
admiration  for  the  character  and  educational  methods 
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of  Dr.  Arnold  was  great,  and  for  years  she  corresponded 
with  his  eldest  daughter,  Mrs.  Forster.  The  portrait  of 
Dr.  Arnold  was  placed  over  the  fireplace  in  the  Laleham 
study,  where  it  hangs  to  this  day,  and  every  girl  becomes 
familiar  with  that  majestic  countenance. 

Many  men  and  women  of  note  came  to  Laleham  as 
lecturers,  teachers  or  visitors.  Amongst  others  George 
MacDonald,  poet  and  novelist  (who  came  to  give  lectures 
on  English  literature).  Sir  Sterndale  Bennett,  Canon 
Troutbeck  of  Westminster,  Dr.  Kinkel,  Mr.  Sonnen- 
schein.  Professor  Gardiner,  Fraulein  von  Bohlen,  and 
Professor  Kitchen  Parker,  F.R.S. — all  people  who  had 
made  original  contributions  to  literature,  science  or 
art,  and  who  were  persons  of  consequence  outside  our 
school  life.  These  and  many  more  gathered  round 
Miss  Pipe,  her  friends  and  colleagues  in  the  work  of 
education.  Frequent  visitors  were  Professor  Blackie 
and  Sir  William  Huggins,  President  of  the  Royal 
Society. 

Professor  Kitchen  Parker,  Hunterian  Professor  of 
Anatomy  in  succession  to  Owen  and  Huxley,  lectured 
on  Comparative  Embryology  and  the  Gradual  Evolu- 
tion of  the  Skull,  exquisite  diagrams  made  by 
himself,  illustrated  the  successive  stages  and  trans- 
formation of  the  skull  of  the  chick.  From  other 
diagrams  he  used  to  trace  earlier  forms  of  life,  going 
back  from  modern  birds  to  simple  fishes.  To  quote 
his  own  words  :  "  Whilst  at  work,  I  seemed  to  myself 
to  have  been  endeavouring  to  decipher  a  palimpsest, 
and  one  not  erased  and  written  upon  again  just  once, 
but  five  or  six  times  over.  Having  erased,  as  it  were, 
the  characters  of  the  culminating  type — those  of  the 
gaudy  Indian  bird — I  semed  to  be  amongst  the  sombre 
Grouse  ;  and  then,  towards  incubation,  the  characters 
of  the  Sand-grouse  and  Hemipod  stood  out  before  me. 
Rubbing  these  away  in  my  downward  work,  the  form 
of  the  Tinamou  looked  me  in  the  face  ;  then  the  aberrant 
Ostrich  seemed  to  be  described  in  large  archaic  cha- 
racters ;  a  little  while,  and  these  faded  into  what  could 
just  be  read  off  as  pertaining  to  the  Sea-turtle  ;  whilst, 
underlying  the  whole,  the  fish  in  its  simplest  form  could 
be  traced  in  morphological  hieroglyphics." 

The  sentences  here  quoted  were,  I  believe,  those  on 
which  the  late  Charles  Kingsley  remarked  as  being  of 
extraordinary  force,  and  proving  to  him,  with  due  modi- 
fication, better  than  anything  else  could  do,  the  truth 
of  the  evolution  of  the  body. 

The  elements  of  universal  history  were  taught  at 
Laleham.  One  old  pupil  writes  :  "  During  two  years 
whilst  I  was  at  school,  we  went  through  a  consecutive 
course  of  history  which  began  with  early  Chaldea  in  the 
first  lesson,  and  the  last  of  the  course  which  I  attended 
dealt  with  the  struggle  of  Garibaldi  and  the  unification 
of  Italy.  In  this  two  years  course  we  learned 
something  of  Egypt,  Assyria  and  Persia,  the  out- 
lines of  classic  history,  the  disruption  of  the  Roman 
Empire  and  the  gradual  rise  of  modern  Europe.  Since 
then  I  have  been  able  to  locate  the  great  events  and  epi- 
sodes in  the  world's  history,  and  as  long  as  I  live  I  shall 
be  grateful  for  those  fascinating  lectures  in  the  Laleham 


study.     The  scheme  of  education  taught  us  to  think 
and  to  express  our  thoughts  in  fit  language." 

There  was  no  system  of  marks  nor  of  competition,  nor 
were  outside  examinations,  such  as  those  of  the  Junior 
and  Senior  Cambridge  and  Oxford  Board,  permitted  in 
the  school.  Miss  Pipe  looked  upon  such  outside  examina- 
tions as  "  whips  for  lazy  schoolmasters  and  mistresses." 
She  carefully  chose  out  her  curriculum  and  adhered  to 
it.  At  the  end  of  the  school  course,  when  pupils  were 
leaving,  she  advised  them  to  take  the  Higher  Local  or 
the  London  Matriculation  examinations,  as  excellent 
guides  and  helps  to  their  study  at  home,  and  a  good 
many  went  on  to  Newnham  in  its  halcyon  days. 

One  fine  literary  passage  from  English  prose  or  poetry 
was  learned  by  heart  each  week,  in  which  was  enshrined 
some  ennobling  thought.  These  old  passage  books 
have  been  treasured  up  for  years,  read  and  re-read,  and 
in  many  instances  their  noble  thoughts  have  been 
transmuted  into  fine  deeds  in  the  quiet  obscurity  of 
everyday  life.  Interests  of  aU  sorts  abounded  at 
Laleham  :  literary,  artistic,  scientific  and  philanthropic. 
Such  workers  as  Canon  and  Mrs.  Barnett,  Dr.  Stephen- 
son, Mrs.  Wiseman,  Sister  Grace  (Mrs.  Kimmins)  spoke 
to  the  school ;  and  as  Miss  Pipe  was  determined  that 
the  girls  should  not  be  merely  theoretical  in  their  deal- 
ings with  outside  poverty  and  ignorance,  she  founded 
an  orphanage — Laleham  Cottage — in  1874,  which  con- 
tinues its  good  work  to  this  day,  sixteen  little  orphan 
girls  are  at  this  moment  being  educated  there.  In  this 
orphanage  a  matron  trains  the  children  in  cookery  and 
household  matters — but  the  Laleham  pupils  themselves 
teach  the  orphans  history,  geography,  drawing,  reading 
and  arithmetic — although  no  pupil  is  permitted  to  spend 
more  than  one  hour  a  week  in  this  teaching. 

But  although  Laleham  education  included  such 
divers  interests  as  the  science  of  embryology  and  experi- 
ments in  practical  philanthropy — the  mainspring  of 
school  life  was  Miss  Pipe's  Bible  Class  on  Sunday  after- 
noon in  the  Laleham  study.  Two  years  ago  she 
published  the  notes  of  some  of  these  Bible  Classes  under 
the  title  of  Reminders  of  Old  Truths.  The  book  is 
primarily  addressed  to  those  who  were  a  few  years  ago 
pupils  at  Laleham,  and  to  them  it  must  bring  back  the 
Sunday  afternoons  of  their  school  time,  as  they  read  the 
chapters  on  the  Decalogue,  the  Miracles,  the  Will  of 
God,  they  will  again  hear  the  deep,  earnest  voice  carry- 
ing conviction  with  every  sentence.  Of  theological 
dogma  little  was  heard,  but  of  practical  application  of 
God's  Word  to  their  lives  much. 

One  of  her  old  pupils  thus  records  her  impressions  of 
these  lessons  ;  "  One  special  afternoon  comes  to  my 
memory.  It  was  pleasant  weather,  the  study  windows 
were  wide  open,  the  white  climbing  roses  were  waving 
outside,  the  scent  of  mignonette  and  other  flowers  was 
wafted  in.  Forty  or  fifty  of  us  were  seated  there  (not 
on  forms  or  round  a  table,  for  on  Sunday  we  used  low 
seats  and  comfortable  chairs),  some  of  us  were  new 
girls  full  of  languid  curiosity,  rather  regretting  being 
indoors  on  so  tempting  an  afternoon.  The  subject 
announced  was  '  Truth.'     A  sigh  of  rehef  escaped  from 
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one  of  those  new  girls  as  she  made  the  comfortable 
reflection  that  as  she  had  always  been  a  very  honest 
person  this  Bible  Class  need  not  concern  her  ;  she 
would  not  listen,  but  assuming  an  attitude  of  greater 
comfort  as  though  she  said  to  herself,  '  Soul,  take  thine 
ease.'  Ten  minutes  later  she  was  sitting  upright  listen- 
ing horribly,  for  here  was  an  indictment  before  which 
comfortable  self-satisfaction  was  withering  away. 
Acts  of  insincerity,  shufflings  with  truth,  deceptions 
which  had  seemed  mere  trifles  at  the  time  arose  and 
confronted  the  conscience.  The  hour  passed,  the  voice 
ceased,  but  never  again  did  that  girl  congratulate  herself 
on  her  shining  honesty.  One  dark  winter  afternoon 
also  comes  forcibly  back  to  memory.  The  firelight 
flickered  on  the  walls  and  on  the  listening  groups.  The 
subject  was  '  Being  Alienated  from  the  Life  of  God,' 
and  the  sense  of  misery  and  hopelessness  apart  from 
Him  chilled  the  very  heart,  while  the  sense  of  comfort 
and  blessedness  with  Him  spread  around  us  hke  an 
atmosphere." 

Fifteen  years  ago  she  retired  from  Laleham,  leaving 
the  school  to  the  Misses  Swindells,  her  colleagues  on  the 
staff,  who  shared  her  views  on  educational  development. 
Her  interests  did  not  narrow  as  she  grew  older.  On  the 
contrary,  every  year  brought  her  more  friends  to  love 
and  more  things  to  care  for.  She  had  always  been  an 
enthusiastic  botanist  and  loved  a  garden,  and  latterly 
she  spent  much  time  in  the  lovely  Limpsfield  garden, 
weeding,  cultivating,  pruning  and  cherishing  her  flowers  ; 
exchanging  roots  and  slips  and  cuttings  with  her  friends. 

The  miserable  housing  of  the  poor  in  rural  districts 
and  particularly  in  the  neighbourhood  in  which  she 
lived,  distressed  her,  and  at  the  time  of  her  death  she 
was  trying  to  arrange  for  the  building  of  some  cottages 
for  her  poorer  neighbours. 

In  her  presence  you  instinctively 'rose  to  your  best. 
In  dark  days  of  bereavement,  disappointment  and 
suffering  she  was  a  hght  ;  then  her  approach  was  like 
a  cheerful  warmth,  and  if  she  stayed  a  while  you  were 
happy.  Is  it  not  divine  to  have  a  smile  which  lifts  the 
burdens  off  tired  shoulders  and  soothes  querulous  nerves, 
and  steadies  staggering  faith  ?  Yet  she  did  not  take 
herself  too  seriously,  but  enjoyed  a  good  story,  a  hvely 
anecdote  or  a  joke  as  much  as  any. 

To  how  many  does  the  recollection  of  her  hfe  and 
teaching  bring  an  involuntary  thanksgiving  ?  To  the 
present  generation  of  Laleham  girls  the  high  precedent 
and  the  lofty  traditions  which  she  estabhshed  will  prove 
an  inexhaustible  source  of  help  and  blessing. 

League  of  the  Empire. — In  connection  with  the  im- 
portant Federal  Educational  Conference  which  the  League 
of  the  Empire  has  arranged  for  May  24,  the  Kature  Study 
Section  intends  to  make  (for  the  benefit  of  the  Colonial 
representatives)  an  exhibit  typical  of  nature-study  work 
in  this  country.  The  Section  will  also  meet  during  the 
week  devoted  to  the  conference,  in  order  to  discuss  matters 
connected  with  the  promotion  of  nature  study.  Sugges- 
tions as  to  topics  that  might  be  considered  should  be  sent 
to  Mr.  Wilfred  Mark  Webb  (Honorary  Secretary  of  the 
Nature  Study  Section),  at  Caxton  Hall,  Westminster. 


Humane  Mathematics 
III.   Thought 

By  C.  H.  Hardingham,  M.A. 

It  is  perhaps  generally  admitted,  and  certainly  many 
recent  writers  on  education  have  laid  it  down,  that  the 
object  of  teaching  mathematics  is  to  lead  the  way  to 
a  study  of  accurate  methods  of  thinking.  The  upper 
classes  are  to  be  taught,  not  merely  to  learn  their  pro- 
positions and  solve  their  problems,  but  to  be  self-critical 
and  to  follow  as  far  as  they  can  the  mental  processes 
which  underlie  the  concise  and  often  symbolical  state- 
ments of  their  mathematical  arguments.  It  is  doubtful, 
however,  whether  this  course  is  often  carried  out,  and 
probably  it  seldom  is,  for  the  excellent  reason  that  a 
critical  inquiry  into  the  laws  of  thought  is  not  suitable 
to  minds  so  young  as  those  of  boys  at  school,  and  the 
attempt  to  enforce  it  would  in  some  cases  result  in 
apathy,  and  in  others  in  unwholesome  introspection. 

No  doubt  the  schoolboy  to  whom  Macaulay  is  so  fond 
of  comparing  his  victims  would  know,  or  be  satisfied 
that  he  knew,  all  the  ins  and  outs  of  symbolic  logic 
before  he  was  sixteen,  but  such  a  boy  would  need  no 
instruction  (unless  he  had  to  be  taught  how  to  play 
football),  and  consequently  he  and  his  likes  may  be 
neglected  in  an  article  which  has  to  do  with  teaching. 

The  practice  has  been  in  the  past,  and  will  be  no  doubt 
in  the  future,  to  act  on  the  supposition  that  the  study 
of  mathematics  by  immature  minds  will  lead  them  un- 
consciously to  adopt  more  accurate  and  logical  methods 
of  thought,  whatever  be  the  subject  to  which  that 
thought  is  applied ;  and  so  far  has  this  principle  been 
carried  that  as  a  general  rule  not  even  the  smallest  book 
on  logic  is  allowed  to  enter  into  the  classroom  ;  so  that 
the  boys  have  no  conscious  idea  as  to  what  is  meant  by 
induction  or  deduction,  since  the  first  word  does  not  come 
into  their  ken  at  all,  and  the  latter,  which  is  unexplained, 
is  usually  held  to  be  synonymous  with  Euclid. 

Unless,  however,  mathematics  does  produce  this 
effect  of  influencing  our  ways  of  thinking  about  other 
subjects  it  must  be  regarded  as  a  barren  and  inhuman 
study  except  for  the  mathematicians  and  the  more 
serious  physicists,  and  it  certainly  seems  as  though  a 
different  treatment  of  the  subject  from  that  most  popular 
at  present  might  make  it  more  helpful  in  this  respect. 

It  is  not  that  boys  are  quite  incapable  of  wondering 
about  and  discussing  the  validity  of  statements  and 
proofs,  for  on  the  contrary,  up  to  a  certain  point  nothing 
excites  or  interests  them  more.  Even  the  duller  boys 
will  frequently  discuss  points  of  logic  with  the  earnest- 
ness and  eagerness  natural  to  those  who  are  convinced 
that  all  statements  are  absolutely  and  unequivocally 
true  or  entirely  and  eternally  false. 

This  being  the  case  it  is  surely  time  that  the  mislead- 
ing jargon  of  the  mathematical  text-books  was  swept 
away  and  replaced  by  a  more  rational  language,  that 
the  comic  alternation  of  .-.s  and  -.-s  and  the  blatant 
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"  hences  "  and  "  wherefores  "  were  erased  to  make 
way  for  the  truer  expressions  which  figure  in  books  on 
higher  mathematics,  such  as,  "  from  which  it  appears," 
or  "  hence  we  see,"  or  "  noticing  so-and-so  we  observe." 

As  an  instance  of  the  misapprehensions  to  which  the 
present  style  of  writing  out  propositions  gives  rise,  the 
following  incident  may  be  of  interest.  There  was  once 
a  heated  discussion  between  two  boys  of  about  fourteen 
years  of  age  as  to  whether  the  opposite  angles  of  a 
parallelogram  were  equal  supposing  the  diagonal  were 
not  drawn.  (Euclid,  it  will  be  remembered,  proves  their 
equality  by  drawing  the  diagonal.)  Unable  to  agree, 
they  appealed  to  a  small  boy  of  eleven,  who  was  at  the 
head  of  the  class,  and  he  gave  his  decision  against  the 
one  who  maintained  that  the  angles  were  unequal  till 
the  other  angular  points  were  joined.  The  latter 
acquiesced  in  this  judgment,  but  merely  on  personal 
grounds,  saying  that  as  the  small  boy  said  so  he  would 
suppose  it  was  right,  but  that  the  book  seemed  to  him 
to  say  the  opposite.  The  small  arbiter  was  naturally 
much  flattered  at  this  reception  of  his  opinion,  and 
wondered  how  it  was  possible  for  any  one  to  make  such 
a  mistake  as  that  which  the  bigger  boy  had  made.  That 
was  his  pride.  The  fall  (before  which  pride  goeth)  did 
not  come  till  many  years  later,  for  not  being  a  schoolboy 
of  Macaulay's  type,  he  did  not  read  and  reflect  on  Mill's 
logic  till  he  was  twenty-one,  but  when  he  did  so,  he 
discovered  that  he  and  the  big  boy,  the  master,  and  all 
the  class  had  time  after  time  asserted  the  very  error 
which  ten  years  ago  he  had  corrected  with  such 
confidence  ,in  his  own  clearness  of  understanding. 
Undoubtedly  the  proposition  runs,  "  join  the  angular 
points,  then  two  triangles  have  certain  features  the  same, 
therefore  they  are  equal  in  all  respects,  and  therefore 
the  angles  of  the  parallelogram  are  equal."  That  is  to 
say,  the  angles  are  equal  because  the  triangles  are  equal, 
and  the  triangles  are  equal  because  the  diagonal  is  drawn 
(otherwise  there  would  be  no  triangles),  so  that  the  pro- 
position most  certainly  asserts,  as  the  big  boy  saw  and 
the  small  one  failed  to  see,  that  the  cause  of  the  equality 
of  the  angles  is  the  drawing  of  the  diagonal.  What  is 
really  meant  is,  of  course,  that  by  drawing  the  diagonal 
we  notice  that  the  two  triangles  so  formed  are  equal  in 
all  respects,  through  observing  that  they  have  certain 
parts  equal  and  recalling  the  fact  that  we  have  previously 
assured  ourselves  that  in  such  cases  the  other  parts  are 
equal  also.  From  which  it  becomes  plain  to  us  that 
the  angles  of  the  parallelogram  are  themselves  equal. 
These  angles  were,  so  to  speak,  equal  all  along,  quite 
independently  of  any  triangles  being  equal,  and  the 
drawing  of  the  diagonal  was  the  cause,  not  of  their 
equality,  but  of  our  seeing  that  equality ;  and  if  the 
proposition  came  later  on  in  geometry  it  would  as  likely 
as  not  be  written  out  intelligibly  thus  :  "By  joining 
the  diagonal  we  notice  that  two  triangles  are  equal  in 
all  respects,  and  hence  we  see  that  the  angles  under 
consideration  are  equal  also." 

Now  this  criticism,  that  the  "  therefores  "  and 
"  becauses  "  apply  to  ourselves  and  not  to  the  things 
we  are  considering,  is  true  not  only  of  all  the  propositions 


in  geometry,  but  of  the  arguments  in  algebra  as  well  (in 
some  cases,  as  in  finding  the  number  of  groups  that  can 
be  formed  from  a  given  number  of  things,  markedly  so, 
and  in  others  as  in  the  assertion,  "  Because  a  =  b,  there- 
fore ra  =  rb,"  with  some  qualifications)  ;  and  accord- 
ingly, if  mathematics  is  not  to  be  supplemented  by  an 
inquiry  into  such  things  as  these,  it  is  surely  imperative 
that  the  mathematical  stuff  which  has  been  supposed 
for  so  long  to  form  an  essential  factor  in  teaching  the  art 
of  correct  thought  should  be  rewritten  so  as  to  give 
— if  it  gives  any — true  instead  of  false  ideas  as  to  what 
constitutes  a  valid  argument. 

Propositions  written  out  as  here  suggested  may  seem 
to  lack  the  final  and  absolute  nature  which  formerly 
appeared  to  be  theirs,  but  then  so  they  do. 


From  a  Woman's  Point  of 
View 

By  M.  Shaxby,  M.A. 

Afternoon  School. 

The  recent  action  of  the  Association  of  Headmistresses 
in  forwarding  to  the  Board  of  Education  their  memo- 
randum on  the  subject  of  Afternoon  School  shows  that 
some  women  teachers,  at  any  rate,  are  not  oblivious  of 
difficulties  and  dangers  ahead.  The  Headmistresses' 
protest  was  called  forth  by  a  paragraph  in  the  Board's 
Regulations  for  Secondary  Schools,  which  fixes  three 
hours  as  the  limit  for  an  ordinary  school  meeting.  In 
girls'  schools  of  the  High  School  type  a  long  morning 
session  is  the  rule  ;  but,  though  a  session  may  cover  a 
period  of  four  hours,  there  is  always  a  ten  minutes' 
break  for  recreation,  and  often  an  additional  break  for 
drill.  Many  causes  co-operate  to  make  regular  afternoon 
school  undesirable.  In  the  case  of  girls  who  come  from 
a  distance,  afternoon  school  often  means  a  midday-meal 
difficulty,  and  in  winter  perhaps  a  dark  walk  home. 
Time  is  needed  for  games  and  physical  exercise,  and 
for  "  accomplishments,"  such  as  music,  dancing  and 
painting  ;  and  older  girls  have  sometimes  social  duties 
which  their  mothers  like  them  to  perform.  Teachers, 
too,  find  relief  in  free,  or  comparatively  free,  afternoons, 
and  have  more  leisure  and  more  opportunity  to  keep 
up  to  date  in  mind  and  teaching.  The  practice  of  non- 
obligatory  afternoon  school  has  stood  the  test  of  time, 
and  has  the  support  of  a  large  majority  of  those  hkely 
to  be  affected  by  any  change.  Under  these  circum- 
stances the  determination  of  hours  might  well  be  left 
elastic,  provided  the  curriculum  and  standard  of  work 
did  not  lag  behind  inspectoral  approval. 

On  Salaries. 

"  Equal  pay  for  equal  qualifications  and  equal  service  " 
seems  a  fair  demand.  Figuring  on  an  election  circular 
the  sentiment  was  confessedly  not  to  be  interpreted  as 
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it  legitimatelyTmight.     A  distinguished  woman  novelist 
has  expressed  her  conviction  that  there  is  no  direct 
connection  between  the  exercise  of  the  franchise  and 
the  rate  of  wages  ;    but  wherein  lies  the  explanation  of 
the  fact  that  a  woman  teacher  is  expected  to  accept — 
and  for  the  most  part  cheerfully  does  accept — a  lower 
salary  for  doing  the  same  work  as  a  correspondingly 
qualified   man  ?     Women    have    a    lower   standard    of 
comfort,  we  are  told.     If  so,  it  must  be  imputed  to  them 
as  a  fault,  unless  we  assume  that  men  are  unnecessarily 
luxurious.     Women  have  not  the  charge  of  a  wife  and 
family  upon  them  ;    but  then  neither  have  bachelors, 
and  no  proposal  has  been  made  to  underpay  bachelors 
on  that  account.     Still,  hopeful  signs  are  not  wanting, 
though  the  cloud  on  the  horizon  is  as  yet  no  bigger  than 
a  man's  hand.     For  several  years  past  the  Association 
of  University  Women  Teachers  has  annually  reported 
increase   in    salaries    paid   to    University   women.     In 
elementary  schools,  too,  salaries  have  risen.     A  Treasury 
warrant,  dated  January  g,  draws  the  attention  of  women 
teachers  to  the  fact  that  the  amount  of  their  annual 
contributions  to  the  Deferred  Annuity  Fund  will,  from 
April  I,  be  increased  from  £2  4s.  to  £2  8s.     This  of  course 
means  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  annuities  ulti- 
mately payable,  and  implies  that  women's  salaries  are 
on  a  higher  scale  than  when  the  Act  was  passed  nine 
years  ago.     The  curious  part  is  that  the  issue  of  this 
warrant  was  made  the  occasion  of  at  least  one  complaint 
that  men  are  being  ousted  from  the  profession  by  women. 
A  similar  complaint  cropped  up  at  a  West  Riding  County 
Council  meeting,  when  a  suggestion  to  economise  in  the 
direction  of  reducing  pupil  teachers'  salaries  met  with 
opposition  on  the  ground  that  "  the  teaching  profession 
was  being  monopolised  by  girls."     "  Girls  were  plenti- 
ful," one  alderman  scornfully  remarked,  "  but  nothing 
should  be  done  to  curtail  the  present  limited  supply  of 
boys."     If  men  do  not  show  alacrity  in  crowding  into 
the  teaching  profession,  the  obvious  implication  is  that 
it  is  because  they  do  not  find  the  conditions  of  that 
profession  so  attractive  as  those  of  other  callings  which 
are  open  to  them. 

Married  Women  Teachers. 

The  employment  of  married  women  as  teachers  has 
its  periods  of  difficulty,  but  other  solutions  are  conceiv- 
able than  their  statutory  prohibition  from  work  in  schools. 
The  Education  Committee  of  the  London  County  Council, 
in  extending  the  period  of  enforced  absence  during 
maternity  from  two  months  to  four,  discussed  the 
larger  question  of  rejecting  married  women  teachers 
■altogether.  Such  a  course  was  found  impossible  at  the 
present  juncture  owing  to  deficiency  in  the  supply  of 
unmarried  teachers.  The  question  accordingly  has 
been  shelved  for  two  years,  and  when  it  reappears  there 
may  possibly  be  more  women  on  the  committee  able  to 
protest,  as  Mrs.  Homan  did,  against  a  suggestion  which 
entirely  fails  to  realise  the  extreme  value  of  the  services 
of  married  women  as  teachers.     It  is  true  that  at  present 


the  Education  Committee  contains  only  five  women 
— Miss  N.  Adler,  Mrs.  Bryant,  D.Sc,  Miss  Frere,  Miss 
S.  Lawrence  and  Mrs.  Wilson  Phipps — whose  position  as 
co-opted  members  is  far  from  satisfactory.  There  is  talk, 
however,  of  reconstitution,  and  should  the  proposals  be 
carried  out,  the  presence  of  more  educational  experts 
(among  them  possibly  some  women)  will  be  secured.  The 
idea  of  debarring  married  women  from  employment  really 
springs  from  a  confusion  of  thought.  It  is  not  marriage 
as  such,  that  constitutes  the  bar,  but  the  possession  of 
a  young  family  who  presumably  need  the  mother's 
services.  Even  so,  the  matter  is  rather  one  for  individual 
discretion  than  for  legislation.  No  woman  worthy  of 
the  name  will  choose  outside  work  to  the  detriment  of 
her  own  family.  If  she  works  it  is  clearly  because  the 
money  she  so  earns  is  a  necessary  contribution  to  the 
support  of  that  family,  and  in  such  a  case  statutory 
prohibition  would  involve  intolerable  hardship. 

School — and  After. 

The  responsibility  of  educators  in  the  direction  of 
launching  into  the  world  those  whose  education  they 
have  guided  is  beginning  to  be  recognised.  Some  local 
authorities  have  already  taken  active  steps  to  secure 
that  children  on  leaving  school  should  get  a  start  in 
the  right  direction.  In  London  technical  institutions 
abound,  and  trade  schools  are  being  started.  The 
experiment  of  trade  schools  for  girls  was  inaugurated 
just  a  year  ago  by  the  County  Council  and  two  schools 
were  then  established  ;  a  third  has  recently  been  opened 
in  temporary  premises  at  Morley  College.  Such 
schools  do  not  profess  to  find  work  for  their  pupils,  but 
merely  to  fit  them  to  take  their  place  in  the  industrial 
world.  Secondary  school  authorities  might  well  take 
a  lesson  from  what  is  being  done  for  elementary  school 
children.  The  responsibihty  for  those  girls — and  they 
are  the  majority — v/ho  do  not  pass  on  from  school  to 
college  rests  equally  with  the  school.  A  writer  in 
School  last  February  advised  a  weekly  lesson  in  philo- 
sophy for  older  boys,  and  urged  that  no  mistaken  idea 
of  its  own  dignity  ought  to  lead  the  school  to  decline 
the  task  of  directly  equipping  the  boy  for  his  future  life. 
What  is  true  for  boys  in  this  case  is  true  also  for  girls. 
A  similar  class  to  discuss  with  older  girls  the  various 
openings  for  women's  work  and  their  respective  ad- 
vantages, and  the  training  and  qualifications  required, 
would  be  simply  invaluable.  Parents,  we  feel  sure, 
would  welcome  the  idea,  and  a  Headmistress  working 
on  such  lines  would  be  in  a  position  to  advise  to  some 
purpose  as  to  the  best  development  and  use  of  the 
individual  capacities  of  her  pupils.  As  it  is,  girls  too 
often  leave  school  absolutely  devoid  of  ideas  as  to  the 
conduct  of  their  future  life.  It  is  not  in  any  way  sug- 
gested that  the  school  should  usurp  the  function  of  the 
employment  bureau,  but  only  that  it  should  send  its 
pupils  out  into  the  world  with  some  definite  purpose 
clear  in  their  minds  and  some  guiding  principles  to  help 
them  to  its  achievement. 
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Our  Schools 

XVI.   Marlborough 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  who  would  visit 
Marlborough  aright  should  come  by  road.  It  is 
true  that  from  London  you  may  travel  down  from 
Paddington  or  from  Waterloo,  and  from  the  north 
by  the  Midland  Railway  via  Birmingham  and  Chel- 
tenham, but  the  full  appreciation  of  this  ancient 
town  is  given  only  to  the  wayfaring  man.  The 
Great  Bath  Road  will  bring  you,  as  it  brought  the 
coaches  a  hundred  years  ago,  along  the  Kennet 
Valley  from  Reading  past  Newbury,  the  scene  of 
two  stubborn  fights  in  the  Civil  War,  on  to  Hunger- 
ford  where  the  Prince  of  Orange  met  the  com- 
missioners of  King  James.  Then,  climbing  steadily, 
the  road  leads  for  two  miles  through  the  "  lawny 
thickets,"  as  De  Quincy  called  them,  of  Savernake 
Forest,  until  it  swings  round  a  sharp  corner  at  the 
head  of  a  steep  hiU  and  suddenly  the  red  roofs 
and  the  red  houses  of  Marlborough  lie  below  you 
in  the  valley.  As  far  as  you  can  see  to  right  and 
left  and  in  front  roU  the  chalk  downs,  from  Ald- 
boume  where  Rupert  dashed  into  Essex's  rear- 
guard to  the  scene  of  Wilmot's  brilliant  victory  at 
Roundway  Down.     In  the  hollow  cut  by  the  infant 


Kennet  the  houses  of  the  town  cling  to  the  slopes  of 
the  hill,  the  towers  of  the  two  churches  rising  grey 
amid  the  tiles. 

As  you  enter  the  High  Street,  not  even  the  con- 
stant motor-cars  can  destroy  the  feeling  that  here 
much  survives  of  the  England  of  another  day.  The 
broad  sloping  street  has  few  equals  :  particularly 
on  its  upper  side  there  stiU  stand  red,  gabled  houses 
whose  age  may  be  measured  in  centuries,  and  for 
half  its  length  there  runs  the  penthouse  which 
excited  the  admiration  of  Pepys.  It  requires  but 
little  imagination  to  picture  the  Royalist  troopers 
bursting  in  "  through  one  of  the  great  inns,"  crying, 
"  A  Town  !  A  Town  for  King  Charles  !  "  or  the 
fashionable  invalids  stepping  down  from  their 
post-chaises  on  the  way  to  Bath. 

I  make  no  apology  for  dwelhng  on  the  situation 
of  Marlborough  College.  There  could,  I  believe, 
be  no  finer  site  for  a  school.  On  three  sides  stretch 
the  open  downs,  swept  by  the  keenest  and  purest 
wind  that  blows  ;  on  the  fourth  stand  the  glorious 
beeches  of  Savernake.  And  at  the  same  time  it 
is  no  rustic  spot  without  a  history.  You  may  find 
traces  of  every  stage  of  our  national  growth.  Palaeo- 
lithic and  neolithic  men  have  left  their  weapons 
below  or  above  the  ground  :  barrows,  dykes,  and 
stone  circles  cover  the  unploughed  uplands  :  Ave- 
bury  itself  is  only  six  miles  away.  Two  Roman 
roads  met  a  mile  from  the  town.  Where  now  the 
college  stands  there  was  a  favourite  castle  of  the 
Plantagenet  kings,  and  throughout  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries  the  Bath  Road  brought  a 
constant  current  of  life  through  the  broad  High 
Street. 

At  the  western  end  of  the  street  cluster  round 
a  great  courtyard  the  red-brick  buildings  of  the 
college.  The  nucleus  is  the  fine  old  house  built 
about  1670  by  the  Duke  of  Somerset  on  the  site  of 
a  country  house  of  the  Seymours.  Here  the  Countess 
of  Hertford  entertained  James  Thomson  and  other 
less-known  poets,  and  hollowed  into  the  prehistoric 
Mound  a  grotto  "  like  that  of  Mr.  Pope  at  Twicken- 
ham." For  nearly  a  hundred  years  the  house  was 
familiar  to  travellers  as  the  Castle  Inn.  In  1767 
Lord  Chatham  lay  ill  there  for  some  weeks,  "  in- 
accessible and  invisible,  though  surrounded  by 'a 
crowd  of  domestics  that  occupied  the  whole  inn  and 
wore  the  appearance  of  a  little  Court."  It  was 
only  when  the  railways  drove  the  coaches  from 
the  roads  that  custom  deserted  the  inn,  and  it  was 
rented  in  1843  for  a  school  by  a  committee  of  gentle- 
men,  inspired  in   the   first  instance  by   the   Rev. 
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Charles  Plater.  The  steps  taken  by  this  committee 
were  communicated  to  the  pubhc  in  a  circular 
issued  by  Mr.  Christopher  Hodgson,  the  secretary 
of  Queen  Anne's  Bounty.  "  I  have  taken  a  great 
interest,"  he  says,  "  in  the  estabHshment  of  the 
undermentioned  school,  from  a  deep  conviction  of 
the  usefulness  and  the  extensive  benefits  it  is  likely 
to  afford,  and  I  take  the  present  opportunity  of 
enclosing  a  prospectus  and  strongly  recommending 
it  to  the  attention  of  the  clergy,  and  through  them 
to  the  notice  of  gentlemen  of  property  with  whom 
they  may  be  acquainted.  The  school  will  be  opened 
in  the  spring  or  summer  of  1843  at  Marlborough, 
a  healthy  and  central  position,  and  conveniently 
accessible  from  all  parts  of  England,  being  only 
twelve  miles  from  Swindon,  which  is  to  be  the  great 
point  of  junction  of  the  chief  lines  of  railway  in  the 
kingdom." 

Since  that  time  the  buildings  have  grown  up 
steadily  round  the  Court.  The  Old  House  faces 
you  at  the  end  of  the  lime  avenue  leading  from  the 
entrance  gate  ;  on  the  right  are  Mr.  Bodley's  fine 
stone  Chapel,  built  in  the  mastership  of  Canon  Bell 
to  replace  the  smaller  Chapel  consecrated  in  1848, 
the  Junior  House,  the  Great  Hall,  and  the  Kitchen 
block  ;  on  the  left  the  latest  addition,  the  new  Class- 
rooms and  the  Reading-room,  then  the  smaller  Hall 
which  commemorates  Dean  Bradley,  the  Museum 
and  the  Class-rooms  which  surround  it,  and  in  the 
far  corner  the  New  House.  Inside  the  gates  live 
nearly  four  hundred  of  our  six  hundred  boys.  In 
the  lodging  of  the  boys  we  have  a  dual  system. 
Originally  the  college  buildings  contained  the 
whole  school.  The  three  hundred  boys  in  the  Old 
and  New  Houses,  prosaically  named  C  and  B  House, 
are  divided  into  six  groups  of  fifty  and  placed  under 
six  masters,  charged  with  all  the  duties  of  a  house- 
master except  that  of  providing  board  and  lodging. 
In  the  Junior  or  A  House  there  are  eighty  boys  under 
two  masters.  AH  these  three  hundred  and  eighty 
boys  feed  together  in  a  common  hall,  and  the  whole 
organisation  of  the  large  household  necessary  for 
such  an  institution  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
Bursar.  Such  an  arrangement  renders  possible  a 
good  many  economies  in  working,  and  enables  us 
to  offer  (as  we  think)  "  excellent  value  at  an  excep- 
tionally low  figure."  Outside  the  college  have 
grown  up  by  degrees  the  boarding-houses,  which 
now  number  seven  :  three  of  these  have  accommo- 
dation for  fifty  boys  and  the  others  for  twenty,  so 
that  there  are  over  two  hundred  out-boarders.  The 
boys  of  the  three  large  houses,  Preshute,  Littlefield, 


and  Cotton  House,  dine  m  hall  at  midday  ;  so  that 
the  whole  school,  with  the  exception  of  the  smaller 
outhouses,  to  the  number  of  five  hundred  and 
twenty,  meet  for  that  meal,  a  custom  which  the 
captains  of  houses  find  most  useful  for  the  arrange- 
ment of  games.  The  chapel  gathers  the  whole- 
school  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  but  the 
evening  service  is  attended  only  by  in-college  boys. 
No  prudent  man  would  venture  to  discuss  here 
the  vexed  question  whether  it  is  better  to  be  in 
coUege  or  outside  :  observation  seems  to  show  that 
the  majority  of  Marlburians,  whether  within  or 
without,  are  convinced  of  the  superiority  of  the 
conditions  which  they  themselves  enjoy,  and  regard 
with  a  good-natured  contempt  the  unfortunate 
victims  of  the  other  system. 

The  school  was  originally  founded  with  the  inten- 
tion of  providing  a  good  and  inexpensive  education 
primarily  for  the  sons  of  clergymen.  Serious 
financial  difficulties  in  quite  early  days  caused  the 
doors  to  be  opened  to  all  comers,  and  in  the  great 
reform  worked  in  1854  by  Bishop  Cotton,  who  in 
many  ways  may  be  regarded  as  the  real  founder  of 
Marlborough,  the  possible  proportion  of  laymen's 
sons  was  raised  to  one-half.  Nowadays  a  trace  of 
our  clerical  origin  is  preserved  in  the  restriction  of 
our  seventy  Foundation  Scholarships  to  the  sons  of 
clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England.  Half  of  our 
governing  body  are  by  statute  clerg3mien,  and  our 
"  tone  "  has  been  as  decidedly  clerical  as  that  of 
Cheltenham  is  military.  It  is  therefore  no  slight 
proof  of  the  courage  and  enlightenment  of  the 
Council  that  Marlborough  is  one  of  the  very  few 
great  English  schools  of  which  a  layman  is  head- 
master. Of  course  we  are  not  one-sided  :  Sir 
Evelyn  Wood,  Admiral  Nowell  Salmon,  and  General 
Hart  are  among  our  V.C.s  ;  Indian  administrators 
like  Sir  James  Bourdillon,  scholars  hke  Professor 
Butcher,  novelists  like  Mr.  Anthony  Hope  Hawkins 
and  Mr.  E.  F.  Benson,  actors  like  Mr.  H.  B.  Irving 
had  their  early  training  here  ;  but  we  are  glad  to 
think  that  there  is  no  hkehhood  of  the  loosening  of 
the  ties  which  have  bound  Marlborough  to  the 
Church,  and  we  hke  to  see  in  the  present  Bishop  of 
London  the  most  typical  as  well  as  the  most  loyal 
and  the  most  popular  of  Old  Marlburians. 

It  follows,  perhaps  not  unnaturally,  that  with 
us  the  classics  still  hold  the  foremost  place.  It  is 
true  that  the  last  four  or  five  years  have  seen  here, 
as  elsewhere,  a  most  rapid  development  of  the 
modern  side,  which,  if  we  include  the  army  and 
engineering  classes,  now  numbers  half  the  school. 
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We  have  built  laboratories  of  the  most  approved 
type  ;  our  success  in  winning  mathematical  and 
scientific  scholarships  testifies  to  the  excellent 
teaching  given  in  those  departments,  but,  as  is 
only  fitting  in  the  school  where  Dr.  Bradley's  prowess 
as  a  teacher  is  still  remembered,  the  classical  side 
still  draws  the  great  majority  of  able  boys.  And 
though  we  have  not  the  funds  to  buy  up  the  cream 
of  the  product  of  the  private  schools,  we  are  not  at 
aU  ashamed  of  our  record  of  scholarships  won  at 
the  Universities,  which  certainly  does  not  fall  below 
an  average  of  ten  a  year.  But  we  endeavour  to 
provide  for  all  comers,  and  the  modern  side  is  now 
large  enough  to  offer  a  career  to  a  boy  of  ability. 
As  he  nears  the  top,  three  paths  lie  before  him  :  he 
may,  after  passing  the  qualifying  examination, 
enter  the  army  class  and  add  his  name  to  our  roll 
of  Woolwich  and  Sandhurst  successes  ;  he  may 
devote  the  bulk  of  his  time  to  mathematics  and 
natural  science  in  the  engineering  class,  or  specialise 
in  French  and  German  in  the  Modern  Fifth. 

But  after  all,  a  great  part  of  the  life  of  a  public 
school  is  lived  outside  the  form-room,  and  no  boy 
here  need  find  that  time  hangs  heavy  on  his  hands. 
There  is  no  lack  of  space  for  games  :  there  is  the 
old  "  College  Mead,"  where  so  many  good  cricketers 
have  been  trained,  from  A.  G.  Steel  to  R.  H.  Spooner, 
to  do  battle  against  Cheltenham,  or  against  Rugby 
at  Lord's.  Here  on  the  "  Eleven  "  in  old  days 
there  were  no  boundaries,  and  I  can  vouch  for  a 
player  in  a  House  match  who  was  bowled  by  the 
third  ball  he  received  and  yet  had  made  seventeen 
runs.  There  is  the  new  field,  Broadleaze,  recently 
acquired  by  the  school,  and  above  that  the  breezy 
common  where  so  many  a  football  match  has  been 
fought  out  with  Wellington  and  Clifton.  The 
Marlborough  Nomad  Football  Club  claims  to  be  the 
oldest  surviving  "  Old  Boy  "  Rugby  club,  and  still 
worthily  maintains  the  traditions  handed  down 
from  the  great  days  of  Freeman  and  Vassall.  No 
football  is  played  in  the  Lent  term,  but  hockey 
was  the  recognised  game  long  before  it  had  an 
organised  association  or  a  fixed  code  of  rules.  This 
year  for  the  first  time  we  have  played  Cheltenham 
at  hockey.  The  Rifle  Corps  has  benefited  by  the 
more  general  recognition  in  the  country  that  it  is 
an  Enghshman's  duty  to  fit  himself  for  hds  country's 
defence.  Probably  half  the  school  now  pass  through 
the  ranks.  We  are  fortunate  in  having  a  rifle- 
range  not  much  more  than  a  mile  away,  and  no 
cadet  should  leave  Marlborough  without  some 
knowledge   of   how   to   shoot.     The   open   country 


gives  plenty  of  opportunities  for  practice  in  skir- 
mishing, so  that  we  are  content  with  a  minimum 
of  barrack-square  drill.  In  the  autumn  term  Clifton, 
Cheltenham  and  Malvern,  and  in  the  summer  term 
Winchester,  Wellington  and  Bradfield,  join  with 
us  in  field  operations,  and  this  year  the  western 
group  of  schools  met  us  in  March  on  the  edge  of  the 
Cotswolds,  having,  like  ourselves,  decided  not  to 
attend  the  rather  crowded  PubHc  School  Field  Day 
at  Aldershot.  We  have  at  present  no  system  of 
compulsory  shooting  or  drill  outside  the  Cadet  Corps, 
and  are  a  little  proud  that  our  corps  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty  consists  of  genuine  volunteers. 

The  Natural  History  Society  was  founded  so  far 
back  as  1864,  and  has  a  real,  live  F.R.S.  as  its 
president  and  directing  spirit.  Its  members,  orga- 
nised in  small  sections  under  the  management  of 
masters,  gather  eggs  and  plants  or  pursue  the 
elusive  lepidoptera  at  the  regular  "  field-days  "  of 
the  summer  term.  Archaeological  enthusiasts  some- 
times have  the  chance  of  seeing  a  barrow  opened  ; 
failing  that,  they  develop  new  theories  to  account 
for  the  existence  of  Stonehenge  or  the  Wansdyke, 
or  discuss  the  Roman  remains  or  the  church  archi- 
tecture of  the  neighbourhood.  Geology,  astronomy, 
ornithology,  photography,  all  claim  their  votaries  ; 
and  the  same  principle  is  observed  in  all,  that  inde- 
pendent observation  of  a  single  fact  by  a  boy  is 
worth  any  number  of  lectures  by  a  master. 

In  music  our  greatest  strength  has  lain  in  singing  : 
in  Mr.  Bambridge  we  possess  a  choir-master  of  great 
skill  and  experience,  whose  accurate  knowledge  of 
the  powers  and  limitations  of  boys'  voices  is  well 
attested  by  his  admirable  hymn-tunes.  The  part- 
singing  at  our  concerts  reaches  a  high  level  ;  and 
the  power  of  conducting  a  small  choir  is  developed 
in  the  boys  themselves  by  the  competition  between 
the  houses  for  a  glee-cup,  and  the  entertainments 
which  go  by  the  rather  misleading  name  of  Penny 
Readings.  These  are  concerts  entirely  organised 
and  conducted  by  the  boys  themselves,  and  involve 
a  great  deal  of  careful  and  laborious  preparation. 
Performers  on  stringed  instruments  are  united  into 
a  capable  orchestra,  and  besides  the  bugle  band  of 
the  Cadet  Corps  there  is  a  fuU  brass  band. 

I  cannot  dwell  on  the  numerous  lesser  institu- 
tions, the  Debating  Society  which  recently  had  the 
honour  of  being  denounced  by  the  Daily  Express, 
the  Marlburian,  our  school  paper,  the  annual 
exhibition  of  sketches  of  the  other  buildings,  the 
racquet  courts,  the  gymnasium,  the  great  reading- 
room,  the  carpenters'  shop,  or  the  most  interesting 
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sight  to  good  housewives — the  kitchen  where  count- 
less legs  of  mutton  turn  before  a  mighty  open  fire. 
But  I  may  touch  on  one  or  two  characteristics  of 
the  hfe  of  the  place.  It  is,  first,  a  hfe  with  abun- 
dance of  fresh  air  ;  something  of  the  spirit  of  the 
winds  that  sweep  over  our  spacious  downs  seems 
to  have  come  into  the  heart  of  the  school.  There 
is  never  any  work  between  two  and  four  in  the 
afternoon,  but  every  boy,  even  on  a  "  fag  day," 
gets  into  his  flannels  for  a  run.  After  gates  are  shut 
the  in-college  boy  is  not  confined  to  a  house,  but 
roams  a  wide  courtyard,  and  many  a  boy  will 
remember,  perhaps  most  vividly  in  after  years,  the 
pleasant  half-hour  after  tea  when  he  walked  with  a 
friend  "  round  court."  All  round  outside,  when 
gates  are  open,  is  a  countryside  where  there  are 
practically  no  "  bounds "  ;  bicychng  is  allowed 
with  certain  restrictions  ;  and  even  the  most  indo- 
lent are  compelled  sometimes  to  go  afield  by  "  distant 
calls  "  when  the  roll  is  called  at  the  monument  in 
the  forest,  or  on  the  height  of  Martinsell — some- 
where, at  any  rate,  a  good  four  miles'  walk  away. 
When  we  bathe  it  is  in  the  open  air  in  a  part  of  the 
old  castle  moat  filled  from  the  Kennet,  with  a  green 
bank  for  our  clothes  and  the  sun  and  the  wind  to 
dry  us. 

And  we  still  aim  at  simplicity.  Marlborough 
claims  to  be 

Tptjj^fV  dXX*  dyaOt]  KOvpoTp6<l>os. 

Our  dormitories  are  open  rooms  ;  no  boy  in  college 
below  the  sixth  has  a  study.  Though  luxury  tends 
to  creep  in  we  have  still  a  strong  leaven  of  poor 
men's  sons,  and  the  tone  is  set,  not  by  the  wealthy 
few,  but  by  the  greater  number  who  have  their  way 
to  make  and  their  living  to  earn.  The  universal 
round  black  jacket  and  the  plain  black  cap  worn 
on  all  days  ahke  are  symbohc  of  the  absence  of 
pomp  and  show  ;  and  the  only  notable  outward 
sign  of  a  Marlburian  is  the  beloved  "  kish,"  a  thin 
cushion  some  two  feet  long,  sat  on  in  school  and  at 
other  times  worn  folded  under  the  left  arm. 

Lastly,  our  hostel  system  has  fostered  the  most 
cordial  relations  between  masters  and  boys.  No 
baize  door  shuts  off  the  housemaster  in  college 
from  his  house  :  geographical  conditions  render 
him  a  bachelor  :  he  lives  in  two  rooms  among  his 
dormitories,  and  his  boys  are  in  and  out  on  one 
errand  or  another  all  the  day.  As  a  rule  he  is 
appointed  to  his  house  within  five  years  of  his 
coming  to  Marlborough,  when,  if  he  has  not  reached 
the  mature  wisdom  of  experience,  he  retains  much 
sympathy  with  the  tastes  and  aspirations  of  boyhood. 


Possibly  he  loses  in  dignity  :  he  may  be  too  anxious 
to  throw  off  his  cap  and  gown.  But  the  lesson 
taught  us  by  the  great  rebellion  of  185 1  has  never 
been  forgotten,  that  there  must  be  no  great  gulf 
fixed  between  teacher  and  taught,  but  the  only 
foundation  for  a  stable  discipUne  and  a  cordial 
co-operation  is  mutual  comprehension  and  mutual 
confidence. 


Arithmetic  Teaching  in 
Elementary  Schools 

By  J.  L.  Martin 

No  question  is  more  keenly  discussed  in  connection 
with  elementary  schools  at  the  present  time  than  the 
teaching  of  arithmetic. 

Professor  McMurry  of  the  Columbia  University,  in  an 
excellent  article  on  certain  omissions  in  the  elementary 
school  curriculum,  included  in  the  report  for  the  Indiana 
State,  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  much  of  the  work 
done  in  this  subject  is  absolutely  useless,  so  far  as  its 
practical  utility  is  concerned. 

We  are  sometimes  told  that  the  learning  of  certain 
rules  provides  an  excellent  mental  training  ;  but 
whether  this  be  so  or  not,  we  must  get  our  mental  disci- 
pline by  doing  work  which  will  be  of  real  use  in  life. 
Time  in  school  is  all  too  short  to  admit  of  any  being 
wasted,  and  the  close  relationship  of  the  work  in  school 
to  the  real  work  of  life  should  be  the  basis  of  all  our 
teaching.  We  have  in  the  past  been  the  slaves  of  use 
and  wont.  The  shackles  are  now  being  shaken  off,  and 
the  presentation  of  arithmetic  is  proceeding  on  more 
logical  lines. 

Pestalozzi  said  :  "I  have  established  this  as  the 
highest,  the  ruUng  principle  of  teaching,  that  we  must 
recognise  in  AnscJianung  [sense-perception]  the  abso- 
lute foundation  of  all  learning,"  and  there  is  no  doubt 
whatever  that  this  statement  is  absolutely  true  with 
regard  to  the  teaching  of  arithmetic. 

One  can  say  without  any  hesitation  that  practical 
education  is  the  hope  of  the  present  age.  Our  schools 
have  developed  in  our  pupils  the  power  of  thinking  to 
a  certain  extent,  but  not  only  should  they  be  able  to 
think,  they  must  be  trained  to  act. 

Does  not  our  present  system  tend  to  the  elimmation 
of  the  personaUty  of  the  pupil  ?  The  education  which 
does  this  robs  a  child  of  that  dynamic  force  which  would, 
under  other  circumstances,  place  him  before  his  fellows. 
He  loses  all  independence  of  thought,  and  has  no  initia- 
tive. The  teachers  in  our  primary  schools  are  not 
entirely  to  blame  for  this.  A  cast-iron  system  has  been 
in  force  for  many  years,  whereby  the  development  of 
the  individual  pupil  was  hampered  by  the  necessity  for 
all  to  attain  a  certain  standard  of  proficiency.     Many 
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teachers  have  wished  that  they  might  proceed  on 
more  common-sense  lines,  but  were  hampered  by  the 
regulations  and  schedules  ;  besides,  an  inadequate 
or  incompetent  staff  has  been  in  many  cases  a  serious 
obstacle. 

Fortunately  happier  conditions  now  prevail,  and  hence 
the  demand  for  new  methods.  The  time  is  opportune 
for  revision  :  schools  are  better  staffed,  and  examinations 
no  longer  hang  over  teachers'  heads. 

Spencer  asks  :  "  What  knowledge  is  of  most  worth  ?  " 
and  concludes  by  saying — "  To  prepare  us  for  complete 
hving  is  the  function  which  education  has  to  discharge." 
This  is  the  training  we  ought  to  give,  and  to  do  this 
we  must  look  forward  and  not  backward.  Education 
must  meet  the  practical  needs  of  life.  The  time  spent 
in  the  simplification  of  fractions  which  never  occur  in 
actual  work,  in  certain  forms  of  practice,  in  working 
G.C.M.,  and  in  solving  some  of  the  difficult  problems 
which  fill  our  text-books,  is  time  wasted.  A  really 
clever  boy  would  master  the  essential  principles  under 
any  reasonable  method.  The  average  child  leaves 
school  with  merely  a  knowledge  of  the  rules,  which  fails 
when  he  has  to  apply  them  to  a  practical  problem. 

In  rural  districts  children  leave  school  altogether 
ignorant  of  area  or  volume,  yet  one  of  the  first  problems 
they  have  to  think  about  is  the  area  of  land,  and  the 
estimation  of  produce.  It  is  admitted  that  the  practical 
results  are  not  commensurate  with  the  time  devoted 
to  this  subject,  and  the  reason  is  that  the  system  is  at 
fault.  Therefore  it  would  be  better  to  select  out  of 
all  the  mass  of  subjects  and  matter  in  the  text-books 
a  brief  practical  course,  and  to  teach  that  course 
thoroughly.  Time  would  thus  be  saved  for  things 
which  are  essential  and  necessary,  and  attention  con- 
centrated upon  salient  points. 

Our  friends  in  America  and  in  the  Colonies  are  much 
in  advance  of  us  in  the  methods  of  teaching  both 
arithmetic  and  English.  The  kindergarten  methods 
of  the  junior  departments  are  continued  in  the  senior 
schools,  the  work  being  made  concrete  and  heuristic 
at  every  step.  Boxes  of  suitable  objects  are  sold  so 
that  the  children  may  handle,  measure,  and  compare 
for  themselves.  This  must  be  done  by  each  child,  and 
not  merely  demonstrated  by  the  teacher,  and  practice 
in  these  operations  must  be  of  constant  occurrence. 

Number  is  the  relation  between  magnitudes,  and  if 
we  want  to  secure  clear  number  ideas  in  the  way  most 
interesting  to  the  child,  we  must  put  him  into  direct 
contact  with  the  material.  This  must  be  the  guiding 
principle  of  any  scheme,  and  should  permeate  the  work 
from  the  beginning.  In  this  way  children  realise  rules 
before  they  are  formulated,  a  fact  which  fixes  them 
more  firmly  in  their  memory. 

There  are  one  or  two  text-books  at  present  on  the 
English  market  which  aim  at  the  correlation  of  arithmetic, 
mensuration  and  drawing,  and  in  this  direction  we 
may  look  for  a  guide — most  of  them,  however,  have  not 
been  written  for  elementary  schools,  and  are  therefore 
unsuited  to  our  purpose.  When  the  latest  Code  was 
issued  it   contained   the   welcome   news   that   teachers 


could  draw  up  their  own  schemes.  This  allows  teachers 
to  put  their  own  individuality  into  their  work  ;  and 
they  should  be  guided  by  the  environment  and  needs 
of  their  children  as  to  the  subjects  to  be  included  or 
omitted.  Considerable  responsibility  will  rest  upon 
them,  not  only  in  forming  a  scheme,  but  in  applying 
it  and  watching  its  effects.  It  is  a  great  mistake  for 
any  education  authority  to  look  for  too  much  rigidity, 
because  a  course,  planned  by  the  individual  teachers 
themselves  and  well  thought  out  in  all  its  details,  is  more 
likely  to  be  successful  than  the  most  brilliant  course 
forced  on  them  from  the  outside. 

The  first  question  which  teachers  ask  is,  "  Will  the 
children  pass  "the  labour  examination  if  these  methods 
are  adopted  ?  Even  if  that  aim  is  a  high  one  there 
need  be  no  fear  whatever,  as  experience  shows  that  the 
pupils  are  much  more  interested,  and  in  consequence 
far  more  intelligent.  They  are  really  enthusiastic 
about  their  work,  and  get  a  much  better  knowledge  of 
the  subject  ;  they  even  readily  make  experiments  at 
home. 

Will  it  be  easier  for  the  teacher  ?  This  is  a  question 
which  is  difficult  to  answer.  There  will  not  be  so  much 
drudgery  and  repetition.  Work  will  be  much  pleasanter, 
but  on  the  other  hand  great  care  will  be  necessary  in  the 
preparation  of  lessons.  It  will  not  be  possible  to  leave 
all  thoughts  of  work  behind  when  the  school  door  is 
locked.  However,  a  good  teacher  will  not  mind  this, 
as  he  knows  that  preparation  will  enable  him  to  do  as 
much  in  ten  minutes  as  he  would  otherwise  do  in  half 
an  hour.  The  new  method  will  undoubtedly  need 
more  skill  and  patience  than  is  shown  in  the  older 
system,  but  on  the  other  hand  the  results  will  be  far 
superior.  "  The  power  acquired  by  the  pupil  will  be 
greater — he  will  have  gained  a  command  of  numbers 
and  the  abihty  to  use  them  which  will  remain  with  him 
a  hfe-long  aptitude,  and  with  far  less  expenditure  of 
time  and  without  the  sense  of  weariness  and  mental 
fatigue  which  the  teaching  of  arithmetic  as  an  abstract 
subject  too  often  produces."  Construction  and  not  in- 
struction should  be  the  aim.  A  word  of  serious  warning 
should,  however,  here  be  given.  Some  enthusiastic 
people  have  a  tendency  to  pursue  good  ideas  to  un- 
reasonable extremes,  especially  in  education.  The  aim 
in  these  cases  is  lost  sight  of,  and  that  which  is  of  the 
highest  importance  is  omitted. 

Some  teachers  have  an  idea  that  measurement  covers 
everything,  and  so  waste  the  valuable  time  of  children 
by  the  continual  measurement  of  straight  lines.  This 
is  as  ridiculous  and  absurd  as  paper-snipping  ;  there 
should  be  a  definite  aim,  and  the  apphcation  of  the 
reasoning  powers  at  every  step. 

Suggestions  for  Practical  Work — Junior 

Classes 

The  only  apparatus  specially  named  in  the  "  Sugges- 
tions "  is  "  Tilhch's  Brick  Box."  These  bricks  are 
especially  useful  in  infants'  departments,  and  some 
authorities  are  strongly  of  opinion  that  number  notions 
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are  more  readily  formed  if  one  set  of  objects  is  used 
throughout,  arguing  that  multipUcity  of  illustration 
tends  to  distract  the  children  from  the  notion  of  number 
that  IS  to  be  imparted. 

The  work  in  the  lower  classes  should  be  mainly  oral. 
Kindergarten  cubes  and  cardboard  coins  may  be  used 
for  table-building,  and  simple  shopping  transactions 
should  be  carried  out. 

The  area  of  books,  desks,  slates,  &c.,  should  be  found, 
and  drawings  on  chequered  paper  should  be  made  to 
illustrate  these  problems.  The  foundation  is  in  this 
way  laid  for  a  knowledge  of  square  and  cubic  measure. 
There  are  three  distinct  steps  or  phases  in  the  methods 
adopted  for  all  lessons  : 

(i)  Imaging — basis  for  comparison. 

(2)  Comparing^to  make  image  more  definite. 

(3)  Construction — to  make  use  of  what  has  already 
been  acquired  to  form  new  ideas. 

Linear  measure  is  built  up  with  the  sticks  used  in  the 
occupation  of  stick-laying,  which  are  from  i  to  12  m. 
in  length.  The  next  step  is  to  build  up  the  yard  measure, 
and  to  use  it  for  measuring  various  objects  in  the  school. 
With  the  smaller  stick  measures,  the  children  build 
geometrical  figures  of  various  dimensions.  They  use 
the  actual  measures  of  capacity  and  build  up  the  table 
for  themselves,  and  have  individual  practice  in  filling 
the  various  measures.  This  is  in  itself  a  valuable 
exercise. 

Rectangular  and  square  figures,  of  various  dimensions 
but  in  complete  square  inches,  are  cut  out  from  paper, 
and  their  areas  are  discovered  by  drawing  on  the  surface. 

It  is  surprising  what  facility  some  of  these  young 
children  acquire  in  money  problems  by  using  cardboard 
coins  ;  it  is  the  triumph  of  the  concrete  over  the  abstract. 

Simple  lessons  are  given  on  fractions,  beginning  with 
the  farthing  and  halfpenny.  Some  teachers  consider 
this  a  difficulty,  but  children  know  the  value  of  these 
coins. 

In  connection  with  cubic  measure,  lessons  are  first 
given  on  the  cube,  and  then  the  children  are  led  to  build 
solids  of  various  dimensions.  They  note  the  difference 
between  a  two-inch  cube  and  two  cubic  inches. 

In  the  intermediate  section  the  various  tables  are  built 
to  scale  on  chequered  paper.  Decimals  are  simply 
taught  by  using  a  square  showing  a  hundred  divisions, 
and  simple  lessons  are  given  on  the  four  rules,  developed 
from  this  drawing,  fhe  children  are  allowed  to  use  the 
metric  weights  and  rulers  themselves,  and  are  led  to 
discover  the  relation  between  the  gram  and  cubic  centi- 
metre, and  again  between  this  and  the  litre. 

They  mark  off  in  the  playground  the  square  yard  and 
square  pole.  Practical  problems  based  on  the  work 
carried  on  in  the  gardens  and  neighbourhood  are  given. 

Among  other  points  taken  are  : 

(i)  Exercises  in  paper-folding. 

(2)  Area  of  triangles  and  other  simple  figures. 

(3)  Weighing  garden  produce  and  calculating  yield 
per  acre. 

The  higher  classes  calculate  the  area  of  the  circle, 
hexagon,    and   the   capacity  of   various   simple   sohds. 


They  use  the  cone,  sphere,  and  cylinder  of  similar 
diameter  and  height,  and  discover  the  ratio  of  the 
capacities  of  these  solids.  Sand  and  scales  are  used  in 
these  experiments.  They  find  contents  of  buckets, 
tanks,  barrels,  &c.  *^-4 

This  gives  briefly  a  few  of  the  points  touched,  but  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  principal  aim  is  to  give 
children  the  rapidity  and  accuracy  in  the  use  of  numbers 
which  is  needed  in  ordinary  business  transactions. 
There  is  a  wealth  of  material  close  at  hand  ;  the  house- 
hold, the  farm,  the  shop  and  the  market.  Teach  that 
which  is  fundamental  and  necessary,  and  that  which 
every  pupil  is  certain  to  have  an  immediate  working 
need  for — sensible,  practical  workaday  problems.  There 
is  always  sufficient  mental  training  of  the  right  kind  in 
these. 

Use  quick  business  processes,  rapid  additions,  &c., 
common  measurements,  practical  problems  in  wood, 
plastering,  and,  in  a  word,  mensurational  arithmetic. 
The  aim  should  be  to  develop  invention  and  accuracy 
of  statement.  Let  a  child  discover  things  for  himself. 
Interest  is  the  mainspring  of  progress. 


Psychology  Past  and  Present 

By  Dr.  Alexander  Morgan 

Profound  changes,  such  as  those  that  have  come  over 
the  science  of  psychology  during  the  last  thirty  years, 
are  never  fortuitous,  they  grow  out  of  larger  movements. 
The  Reformation,  for  example,  and  the  Renaissance  of 
letters  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries  were 
parts  of  the  same  great  movement  for  the  overthrow  of 
external  authority  and  the  setting  up  of  reason  as  the 
ultimate  tribunal  before  which  everything  claiming  to 
be  truth  had  to  be  examined  and  to  show  its  credentials. 
Bacon's  statement  of  the  inductive  method  in  science 
ledtoanother  great  forward  movement  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  its  influence  was  felt  not  merely  in  the  sciences 
but  throughout  the  whole  field  of  knowledge.  Darwin's 
theory  of  evolution  has  brought  about  a  similar  change 
in  our  own  day.  From  its  new  standpoint  we  have  re- 
examined the  whole  of  our  previously  accepted  results, 
not  only  in  the  natural  sciences,  but  in  ethics,  religion, 
and  metaphysics,  and  it  is  to  this  universal  movement 
that  we  owe,  in  large  measure,  the  transition  from  the 
"  old  "  to  the  so-called  "  new  "  psychology. 

To  understand  the  relative  merits  and  defects  of  the 
old  and  new  psychologies,  and  the  origin  of  present-day 
tendencies,  it  is  necessary  to  make  a  brief  historical 
retrospect. 

In  the  early  history  of  the  human  family,  the  concep- 
tion of  the  difference  between  material,  physical,  and 
spiritual  processes  was  hazy  and  indefinite,  and  no  clear 
distinction  was  made  between  mind  and  matter,  soul 
and  body.  In  the  Iliad,  for  instance,  we  read  of  Heph- 
aestus *  making  golden  images  with  "  intelligence  in 
*  Iliad,  Book  XVIII.,  lines  417  el  seq. 
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their  hearts,"  and  possessing  "  the  skill  of  the  immortal 
gods,"  and  Homer  seemed  to  think  there  was  no  in- 
congruity in  this  conception.  In  Plato  and  Socrates 
we  find  glimpses  of  a  truer  knowledge  of  mind  ;  but  the 
first  systematic  inquiry  into  the  facts  of  human  con- 
sciousness was  made  by  Aristotle  (B.C.  384-322),  who 
combined  in  an  extraordinary  degree  the  observing  power 
of  the  naturalist  and  the  speculative  habit  of  the  thinker. 
We  have  a  complete  treatise  on  psychology  from  his 
hand  ;  in  it  he  distinguishes  between  body  and  soul, 
and  he  explains  at  length  the  relation  of  the  one  to  the 
other  ;  the  living  body  and  its  spirit,  he  says,  constitute 
one  individual  substance  which  cannot  exist  without 
both  of  them.  He  describes  the  stages  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  soul  in  what  he  calls  its  vegetative,  animal, 
and  rational  forms.  He  classifies  the  processes  of  the 
rational  phase  of  mind  as  sensation,  imagination ,  memory, 
conception,  association,  and  reason  active  and  passive.* 
He  names  and  explains  the  different  laws  of  association 
still  known  as  similarity,  contiguity,  and  contrast,  and 
he  gives  an  interesting  explanation  of  dreams.  These 
are  merely  some  of  the  topics  dealt  with  at  considerable 
length  by  Aristotle  in  his  De  Anima,  but  enough  has 
been  said  to  show  that  he  may  justly  be  considered  the 
founder  of  the  scientific  study  of  psychology. 

For  over  two  thousand  years — until,  indeed,  the  last 
quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century — our  knowledge  of 
psychology  remained  almost  as  he  left  it.  For  many 
centuries  after  his  time  philosophical  studies  were  at  a 
standstill,  owing  in  the  main  to  a  tendency  to  speculation 
for  its  own  sake,  to  hair-splitting  disputations,  and  at  a 
later  stage  to  barren  theological  discussions  in  which 
authority  was  exalted  and  tangible  proof  ignored.  The 
study  of  psychology  during  that  long  period  was  practi- 
cally discontinued,  and  in  the  Middle  Ages  "  bodily 
humours  "  and  "  vital  spirit,"  and  other  meaningless 
phrases  were  commonly  used  to  explain  the  mysteries 
of  mind.  In  the  Great  Didactic, f  for  example,  Comenius 
accounts  for  stupidity  by  a  clammy  viscous  state  of  the 
"  humours  "  of  the  brain,  for  cleverness  by  the  rapid 
movement  of  the  "  vital  spirit  "  in  the  brain,  and  for 
intractability  by  an  excess  of  the  "  vital  spirit."  As 
teachers  we  ought  perhaps  to  regret  the  disappearance 
of  this  materialistic  psychology.  What  trials  of  patience 
and  temper  we  would  be  spared  if  in  our  work  we  could 
simply  trepan  the  dull  or  troublesome  children,  and 
stimulate  the  flow  here  and  retard  the  flow  there  of  the 
humours  in  the  brain  !  But  the  hope  of  that  is  gone, 
and  we  must  be  content  to  follow  our  more  prosaic, 
if  surer,  methods. 

The  modern  revival  of  the  study  of  psychology  really 
dates  from  the  time  of  Bacon.     What  he  says  of  the  state 

*  He  explains  the  relation  of  these  to  each  other,  and  shows 
that  the  higher  process  presupposes  the  lower,  but  not  the  lower 
the  higher — that  memory,  for  example,  cannot  exist  without 
sensation,  but  there  may  be  sensation  without  memory.  This 
doctrine  of  the  dependence  of  higher  activities  of  mind  upon 
lower  is  the  germ  of  modern  genetic  psychology,  which  may 
therefore  be  traced  to  Aristotle. 

t  Didactica  Magna,  chap.  xii. 


of  the  other  sciences  in  his  time  is  certainly  true  of 
psychology  : 

"  The  sciences  to  which  we  are  accustomed  have 
certain  general  positions  which  are  specious  and  flatter- 
ing, but  as  soon  as  they  come  to  particulars  .  .  .  when 
they  should  produce  fruit  and  works,  then  arise  con- 
tentions and  barking  disputations,  which  are  the  end 
of  the  matter,  and  all  the  issue  they  can  yield.  Observe 
also,  that  if  sciences  of  this  kind  had  any  life  in  them, 
that  could  never  have  come  to  pass  which  has  been  the 
case  now  for  many  ages — that  they  stand  almost  at 
a  stay,  without  receiving  any  augmentations  worthy 
of  the  human  race,  insomuch  that  many  times  not  only 
what  was  asserted  once  is  asserted  still,  but  what  was 
a  question  once  is  a  question  still,  and  instead  of  being 
resolved  by  discussion  is  only  fixed  and  fed  ;  and  all 
the  tradition  and  succession  of  schools  is  still  a  succession 
of  masters  and  scholars,  not  inventors  and  those  who 
bring  to  further  perfection  the  things  invented." 

Then  Bacon  gave  to  the  world  his  inductive  method, 
advocating  the  systematic  observation  of  individual 
facts  in  order  to  lead  up  to  general  laws  and  principles. 
Gradually  this  method  worked  its  way  into  every  depart- 
ment of  thought.  Its  introduction  into  the  study  of 
mind  was  due  to  Hobbes  (1588-1679),  and  he  is  therefore 
the  founder  of  the  empirical  or  observational  psychology. 
Locke  (1632-1704)  carried  the  empirical  method  in 
psychology  much  further,  and  proposed  to  learn  the 
phenomena  of  the  human  mind  solely  by  introspective 
observation  and  analysis.*  A  few  years  later  followed 
Bishop  Berkeley's  remarkable  essay  Towards  a  New 
Theory  of  Vision.  In  it  the  problem  he  set  himself  to 
explain  was  the  origin  of  our  spatial  concepts,  or  the 
mental  process  by  which  we  are  able  to  discern  the  size, 
shape,  and  distance  of  objects.  He  showed  that  our 
knowledge  of  space  relations  is  due  to  translating  our 
sensations  of  sight  into  terms  of  touch  and  muscular 
movement.  The  theory  attracted  the  attention  of  a 
number  of  members  of  the  medical  profession,  who  verified 
the  truth  of  it  in  the  case  of  persons  operated  on  for 
congenital  cataract.  It  was  found  that  when  such 
patients  received  their  sight  they  could  not  discern  the 
shape,  direction,  or  distance  of  objects  until  sight  was 
aided  by  touch.  The  essay  is  of  great  importance  in 
the  history  of  psychology,  for  it  is  the  first  instance  of 
a  definite  psychological  problem  being  disentangled  and 
solved  purely  by  the  empirical  method. 

Hobbes,  Locke,  and  Berkeley  had  a  succession  of 
briUiant  disciples  in  Hume,  Hamilton,  Reid,  James  Mill, 
and  Bain  ;  and  in  the  hands  of  these  the  empirical 
method  received  the  utmost  development  possible  so 
long  as  the  study  was  confined  to  an  analysis  of  the 
experience  of  the  individual  consciousness. 

During  the  years  covered  by  the  lives  of  these  philo- 
sophers this  country  made  much  more  rapid  progress 
in  psychology  than  any  other,  and  this  was  due  to  the 
early  victory  here  of  observation  over  speculation,  and 

*  hocke's  essay,  Co7icerning  the  Human  Understanding,  Book  I. 
chap  i. 
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the  divorce,  in  the  main,  of  psychology  from  meta- 
physical abstractions.  It  was  not  until  the  beginning 
of  the  nineteenth  century  that  Germany,  mainly  owing 
to  the  influence  of  the  writings  of  Herbart,  followed 
the  lead  of  this  country  and  introduced  the  empirical 
method  into  its  psychology.  Such  thinkers  as  Kant, 
Fichte,  and  Hegel  in  Germany,  belonged  to  what  is 
known  as  the  speculative  school  of  psychologists.  They 
based  their  theory  of  mind,  not  on  direct  observations, 
but  on  deductions  from  purely  speculative  principles. 

The  confluence  of  these  two  streams  then,  the  British 
and  the  German,  the  empirical  and  the  speculative 
psychologies,  forms  what  is  now  generally  called  the 
"  old  "  psychology,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  "  new  " 
experimental  psychology.* 

Before  passing  from  the  consideration  of  the  old 
psychology  it  may  be  useful,  for  the  sake  of  what  follows, 
to  review  briefly  some  of  its  most  significant  features. 

In  the  first  place,  we  may  say  that  the  old  psychology 
was  descriptive  rather  than  explanatory,  and  to  this 
extent  it  failed  to  rise  to  the  level  of  a  true  science.  We 
do  not,  for  example,  call  the  mere  description  of  sub- 
stances found  in  nature  chemistry  ;  the  scientific  stage 
is  not  reached  until  the  substances  are  analysed  into 
their  elements,  and  the  laws  of  their  formation  dis- 
covered. So,  too,  in  psychology,  a  mere  inventory  of 
mental  powers  is  not  enough  without  an  explanation 
of  their  origin  and  nature,  and  of  how  the  mind  came 
to  have  them.  Such  an  explanation  as  this  the  old 
psychology,  with  its  restricted  programme  and  method, 
could  not  furnish.  The  study  of  mental  phenomena 
in  every  form,  normal  and  abnormal,  and  from  the 
lowest  stage  in  animals  to  the  highest  in  man,  is  neces- 
sary for  this.  Also,  the  connection  between  bodily  and 
mental  processes,  between  mind  and  brain,  has  to  be 
determined.  For  the  solution  of  these  and  other 
problems  the  old  psychology,  with  its  methods  of  obser- 
vation internal  and  external,  detailed  analysis,  and 
speculative  reasoning,  was  totally  incompetent. 

Again,  psychology  teaches  us  that  there  is  in  the 
human  mind  a  certain  amount  that  is  common,  and 
that  in  addition  to  this  there  are  variable  mental  cha- 
racteristics determined  by  differences  of  environment 
and  of  other  conditions  of  development.  The  fixed 
element  of  mind  consists,  according  to  the  old  psychology, 
of  an  ascending  hierarchy  of  faculties.  These  were 
considered  to  be  distinct  in  large  measure  from  one 
another  ;  sensation  was  one  faculty  or  power  of  the 
mind,  perception  was  another,  imagination  a  third, 
and  so  on.  According  to  this  view,  mind  was  regarded 
as  consisting,  as  it  were,  of  a  number  of  different  divi- 
sions, any  one  of  which  might  be  in  action  while  the 
others  were  held  in  reserve.  Herbart,  the  great  German 
educationist,  was  the  first  to  show  the  fallacy  of  the 
faculty  psychology,  and  the  theory  of  evolution  confirms 

*  The  terms  old  and  new  do  not  refer  to  time  alone,  for  fortu- 
nately much  of  the  old  psychology  is  still  with  us,  and  some  of 
the  new  has  its  foundations  centuries  back.  The  difference,  as 
will  be  explained,  is  rather  one  of  outlook  and  of  method  of 
procedure. 


his  contention.  The  modern  view  is,  that  mind  is  a 
unity,  and  that  the  different  mental  processes,  such  as 
observation,  memory,  reason,  &c.,  are  due  to  mind 
adapting  its  activity  to  the  different  conditions  under 
which  its  activity  is  called  forth.  Borrowing  the 
language  of  biology,  we  now  speak  of  mental  functions* 
rather  than  mental  faculties,  and,  furthermore,  we  re- 
gard these  functions  as  growing  rather  than  ready-made. 

I  lay  stress  on  this  change  of  view  because  I  consider 
it  of  great  importance  to  us  as  teachers.  One  might 
have  hoped  that  by  this  time  the  erroneous  classification 
of  the  faculty  psychology  would  have  been  as  obsolete 
in  our  text-books  as  are  the  pre-Darwinian  classifica- 
tions in  books  on  botany  and  zoology.  It  is  still  the 
case  that  a  great  deal  of  our  educational  Hterature 
and  of  our  school  practice  is  based  on  the  assumption 
that  the  mind  consists  of  an  aggregate  of  disjecta  membra 
called  faculties,  and  that  it  is  these  faculties  that  have 
to  be  trained,  and  not  the  mind  as  a  unity.  Hence 
the  endeavour  to  arrange  the  school  curriculum  so  that 
the  senses  may  first  of  all  be  trained  ;  then  object- 
lessons  are  given  to  train  the  perception  and  observation  ; 
when  the  memory  stage  comes  along  we  try  to  develop 
it  by  storing  the  mind  with  the  facts  of  history,  geo- 
graphy, and  literature  ;  and  when  the  age  of  reason 
arrives,  we  train  the  faculty  by  suitable  exercises  in 
arithmetic  and  grammar  ;  and  so  on,  right  to  the  limit 
of  school  age.  Our  task  as  educators  would  be  com- 
paratively easy  were  it  our  duty  merely  to  suit  the 
instruction  at  each  stage  to  a  definite  order  in  the  un- 
folding of  faculties.  But  the  problem  of  the  school 
curriculum  is  much  more  difficult  than  this.  We  have 
at  every  step  to  provide  the  suitable  material  for  the 
exercise  of  the  mind  as  a  whole,  and  to  do  this  success- 
fully we  have  to  find  out  by  careful  study  of  the  child 
what  are  the  characteristics  of  the  growing  mind  at 
each  stage,  and  how  the  mind  reacts  as  a  whole  to  the 
various  forms  of  mental  discipUne. 

Another  error  arising  from  the  faculty  psychology 
is  the  distinction  between  forming  and  informing  studies. 
According  to  the  doctrine  of  formal  discipline  we  should 
teach  subjects,  merely  because  they  give  strength  and 
power  to  the  faculties  of  the  mind.  The  fallacy  in- 
volved is  the  assumption  that  power  gained  in  one 
department  of  knowledge  can  be  transferred  undiminished 
to  another,  and  that  if  a  faculty  is  once  trained  it  is 
good  for  any  service.  This  is  really  the  point  that  must 
be  settled  between  those  partisans  on  the  one  side  who 
advocate  teaching  mainly  the  abstractions  of  Latin 
and  Greek  grammar  and  pure  mathematics,  and  those 
on  the  other  who  favour  modern  languages  and  practical 
science — in  short,  between  the  partisans  of  the  classical 
curriculum  and  the  modern.  As  a  witty  American 
writer  has  very  well  said,  to  advocate  a  course  of  teach- 
ing because  it  forms  rather  than  nourishes  the  mind 
is  like  recommending  the  chewing  of  rubber,  not  beef- 
steak, for  developing  digestive  power. 

*  "  Function  "  is  the  name  given  in  biology  to  the  proper 
mode  of  activity  of  any  organ. 

[To  be  continued.) 
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Children's  Thoughts  and  their 
Training 

By  Mariella  John 

The  question,  Where  does  thought-education  begin  ? 
has  long  been  a  moot  point.  A  hundred  years  ago  in 
Britain,  education  of  all  kinds  was  supposed  to  begin 
at  the  end  of  a  birch-rod.  The  problem  of  the  teacher 
of  that  time  was  how  to  thrash  the  evil  out  of  a  child 
without  at  the  same  time  taking  its  life.  This  system 
gave  place  to  the  rational  and  humane  one  of  Arnold 
and  Thring,  who  abolished  the  belief  that  children 
were  wholly  evil ;  under  them  education  became  un- 
questionably a  developing  rather  than  an  extinguishing 
process. 

The  late  Dr.  Creighton  gave  us  a  valuable  criticism 
of  the  aim  of  education  when  he  said  :  "If  you  can 
teach  a  child  to  think  you  have  done  for  him  the  greatest 
thing  you  can  do  ;  if  you  have  induced  him  to  think 
for  himself — then  you  have  begun  an  education  which 
will  go  on  through  the  whole  of  that  child's  life  "  :  but, 
thanks  to  the  experimental  study  of  child-nature  that 
has  been  going  on  during  the  last  few  years,  a  still 
higher  ideal  than  that  formulated  by  Dr.  Creighton  is 
presented  to  the  teacher  and  the  mother  of  to-day.  I 
name  both  teacher  and  mother  advisedly,  for  Frobel's 
fundamental  principle  is  a  sound  one  ;  the  mother  is 
the  best  teacher  for  early  days,  and  the  most  successful 
teachers  are  those  who  move  as  far  as  possible  along 
the  lines  a  mother  would  take. 

This  ideal  is  the  outcome  of  the  most  advanced 
studies  in  psychology,  and  has  for  its  motto  Professor 
James'  dictum,  "  No  impression  without  expression." 
It  is  not  now  enough  to  awaken  thought  in  the  child's 
mind.  One  must  provide  ways  in  which  that  thought 
may  express  itself.  For  it  is  only  by  the  expression 
of  a  thought  in  visible  or  tangible  form  that  the  quality 
of  that  thought  can  be  estimated. 

The  various  "  occupations  "  of  the  kindergarten  are 
devised  with  this  object  in  view.  The  child's  limbs 
want  to  be  put  in  motion,  and  he  is  taught  to  express 
himself  in  graceful  movements.  The  child's  voice  wants 
to  make  itself  heard,  and  he  is  trained  to  use  it  tune- 
fully. The  child's  fingers  want  to  be  active,  and  they 
are  guided  to  give  their  work  a  constructive  tendency. 
Fingers  not  so  guided  are  likely  to  spend  most  of  their 
precious  energy  in  puUing  things  to  pieces.  But  the 
most  difficult  part  of  a  child  to  train  and  guide  is  un- 
doubtedly his  brain,  and  it  is  to  give  a  practical  sugges- 
tion in  this  direction  that  this  article  is  written. 

Every  one  who  knows  anything  about  children  knows 
the  activity  of  the  childish  brain.  Everybody,  unfor- 
tunately, does  not  know  the  reason  of  this  activity,  or 
how  to  deal  with  it.  The  fact  is  that  the  childish  brain 
is  active  because  it  is  seeking  to  establish  methods 
of  thought,  just  as  the  childish  limbs  are  active  because 
they  are  seeking  to  establish  methods  of  motion.     The 


best  way  of  dealing  with  this  activity  of  brain  may  be 
learnt  from  a  study  of  Nature. 

The  normal,  healthy  child  soon  begins  to  crave  paper 
and  a  pencil,  and  in  his  crude  way  he  tries  to  express 
the  ideas  that  throng  his  busy  mind.  The  "  pictures  " 
that  result  would  form  a  more  fascinating  study  than 
childish  prattle  ;  but  they  usually  get  swept  away 
into  the  waste-paper  basket  without  even  a  hasty 
glance  ;  and  no  effort  is  made  as  a  rule  to  lead  the 
childish  imagination  into  channels  where  expression 
is  possible. 

I  would  have  in  every  nursery  a  series  of  charts  on 
which  a  child,  as  soon  as  he  is  able  to  stand  firmly, 
could  learn  to  draw  all  the  simple  objects  that  come 
in  his  way,  as  they  come  to  him,  using  equally  both  his 
hands  in  the  work.  At  first  his  impressions  will  be 
crude  and  his  expressions  cruder.  But  power  of  ex- 
pression will  grow,  and  soon  the  child's  nature  will  be 
drawn  out  and  satisfied,  his  observation  wiU  become 
accurate  and  his  eye  critical,  all  in  a  perfectly  natural 
way  without  any  strain.  A  little  encouragement  or 
guidance  is  all  the  help  that  is  needed,  and  this  should 
never  be  enough  to  rob  the  child  of  initiative.  Such 
charts  should  be  kept  as  records  of  development.  They 
would  reveal  much  of  brain-formation  to  a  thoughtful 
mother  or  teacher. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  lay  reader  I  will  describe  a 
Nature  calendar.  The  others  needed  may  be  made 
in  like  fashion,  as  required,  according  to  circumstances. 
Square  spaces  for  each  day  of  the  month,  and  a  large 
blank  space  for  drawings,  are  arranged  on  a  stiff  card- 
board, appropriately  decorated,  which  hangs  on  the 
wall  at  a  convenient  height  for  the  children  who  are 
to  draw  on  it.  In  each  of  the  square  spaces  the  child 
is  allowed  to  paint  each  day  a  sun,  bright  orange  on  a 
sunny  day,  shading  down  to  a  dull,  dark,  streaky  grey 
for  rain.  Half  the  globe  can  be  painted  in  at  the  end 
of  the  morning  and  the  other  half  at  the  end  of  the 
afternoon.  In  the  blank  space  each  child  has  the 
privilege  of  drawing  a  flower  or  insect  which  is  the 
first  of  its  kind  found  and  brought  to  the  nursery  or  to 
school  during  the  season.  Thus  the  child  gives  ex- 
pression to  his  primitive  impressions  of  weather,  and 
at  the  same  time  exercises  his  equally  primitive  instincts 
for  collecting  objects  and  making  pictures.  That  this 
mode  of  educating  is  the  natural  one  is  shown  by  the 
happy  faces  of  those  children  who  are  thus  taught 
from  early  years.  A  visit  to  a  thoroughly  well-conducted 
kindergarten  will  convince  any  sceptic  of  this. 

It  is  true  that  the  principles  of  Frobel,  as  embodied 
in  the  kindergarten,  although  undoubtedly  valuable, 
are  often  misapplied,  and  fail  to  produce  the  best 
effects.  Instead  of  giving  to  children  the  initiative  in 
expression,  some  teachers  are  not  able  to  conquer  their 
tendency  to  retain  it  themselves,  and  the  effect  of  this 
is  to  produce  diligent  imitators,  not  spontaneous  actors 
of  the  first  part  of  life's  drama.  Hence  the  kindergarten 
system  is  not  universally  appreciated,  and  is  occasionally 
the  most  dismal  of  failures. 

But  the  most  inexperienced  mother  may  easily  apply 
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this,  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  kindergarten,  in 
her  own  nursery.  A  Nature-chart  is  easily  made,  and 
so  are  the  similar  charts  on  which  are  to  be  recorded 
the  child's  impressions  of  the  small  events  of  nursery 
life.  It  should  be  remembered  that  each  impression 
expressed  lays 

A  Foundation  for  Future  Brain-power. 

Many  children  suffer  untold  tortures  when  they  grow 
up  because  in  early  life  they  are  expected  to  be  like 
other  children.  They  must  express,  not  their  own 
thoughts  in  their  own  time  and  in  their  own  way,  but 
the  thoughts  of  those  in  authority  over  them  in  the 
way  considered  proper.  This  murder  of  individuality 
would  become  impossible  if  each  child  had  its  own 
calendar  on  which  to  record  its  own  impressions.  Most 
children  are  only  too  eager  to  express  their  thoughts, 
and  the  thoughts  often  "  lie  too  deep  for  words."  The 
paper  and  pencil  are  primary  necessities  of  these. 

Doctors  tell  us  that  a  vast  number  of  apparent  mental 
deficiencies  are  due  to  bad  foundation-lajnng  in  the 
art  of  expression.  Often  the  brain  can  be  proved  to  be 
physically  efficient  when  there  is  little  power  to  make 
the  efficiency  apparent  to  the  outside  world.  The 
links  between  impression  and  expression,  which  are 
best  made  in  nursery  days,  have  not  been  made  at  all, 
and  in  later  life  they  are  hard  to  make.  I  know  at 
least  one  case  in  which  undoubted  genius  has  been 
terribly  hampered  by  early  neglect  of  individual  develop- 
ment. In  this  case  an  extraordinary  quickness  of 
perception  and  grasp  of  detail  is  joined  to  inability  to 
spell  even  simple  words  or  recall  items  of  knowledge 
with  confidence  ;  and  the  result  is  a  hampered  and 
restricted  life  instead  of  one  of  exceptionally  wide 
usefulness. 

To  all  mothers  and  teachers,  then,  I  would  appeal 
earnestly,  asking  them  to  give  these  charts  of  expression 
a  place  on  nursery  and  schoolroom  walls.  They  will  be 
an  excellent  substitute  for  the  common  method  of 
scribbling.  The  child's  world  seems  small  to  us,  but 
it  is  great  to  him.  Its  impressions  are  real,  and  if  he 
is  encouraged  to  record  them,  instead  of  having 
them  recorded  for  him,  they  will  pave  the  way  for  an 
accurate  recording  of  the  vaster  impressions  of  mature 
life.  They  will  also  occasionally  guide  the  psychologist 
in  his  investigations  in  child-development. 

There  is  a  moral  and  religious  side  to  all  that  has  been 
said.  A  good  impression,  moral  or  religious,  is  well 
known  to  be  futile  unless  it  be  expressed  in  the  good 
deed  appropriate  to  it.  Even  a  Nero  could  utter  well- 
sounding  moral  platitudes,  and  Dickens  has  well  satirised 
the  Pecksniffian  method  of  making  religion  a  cloak  for 
meanness.  A  habit  of  converting  impressions  into 
expressions  gained  in  the  early  days  of  physical  and 
mental  development  would  doubtless  hold  firm,  and 
would  produce  a  corresponding  habit  of  truth  and 
sincerity  in  the  moral  and  religious  life  of  later  years. 
And  so,  until  we  set  this  relationship  in  its  right  place 
in  the  child's  development,  there  will  probably  be  a 
lack  of  satisfactoriness  in  all  our  arrangements  for  moral 


or  religious  teaching  in  schools.  If  education  is  to  be 
truly  religious,  it  must  train  children  to  be  "  doers," 
not  "  hearers  "  only.  The  New  Christianity,  like  the 
New  Psychology,  must  be  practical,  and  its  results 
must  be  open  to  all  observers. 

Correspondence 

THE  ENGLISH  ASSOCIATION  AND  LITERATURE 

To  the  Editor  of  School. 

Sir, — Mr.  Addis's  article  in  the  April  number  of  School 
is  most  opportune.  If  the  English  Association  can  empha- 
sise the  fact  that  one  of  the  main  objects  of  studying  a 
language  is  to  be  able  to  read  its  literature,  it  will  have 
justified  its  existence.  I  say  one  of  the  main  objects,  for 
we  are  not  now  concerned  with  the  training  of  foreign 
commercial  travellers,  of  whom,  in  any  case,  few  are 
required. 

When  the  "  Greek  question  "  was  being  debated  at  Cam- 
bridge, one  argument  for  the  retention  of  Greek  was  that 
its  hterature  is  valuable.  The  obvious  retort  was  :  this 
is  true,  but  most  of  those  who  are  forced  to  read  Greek 
for  the  Little  Go  never  touch  the  literature  of  the  language, 
therefore  the  plea  is  valueless.  The  boy  who  learns 
French  under  some  new  methodist  may  spend  so  much 
time  on  elocutionary  gymnastics  that  he  has  no  time  for 
literature.  His  staple  food  has  been  some  silly  matter 
written  to  suit  the  child-mind  by  an  Englishman,  whose 
style  betrays  his  origin. 

Some  children  of  my  acquaintance  began  to  learn  French 
in  England,  under  a  French  teacher  who  was  quite  ignorant 
of  phonetics,  and  were  able  to  say  what  they  knew  in  a 
pronunciation  that  a  Frenchman  could  understand.  Now 
they  go  to  an  excellent  English  school  and  are  taught 
on  phonetic  lines,  with  the  result  that  only  an  EngUshman 
who  has  taught  in  an  English  school  can  understand  the 
French  words  they  try  to  utter. 

The  teacher  of  English  makes  use  of  the  jewels  of  our 
literature  for  exercises  in  analysis  or  in  paraphrasing. 
Paraphrasing  is  of  value  to  test  the  comprehension  of  a 
passage,  as  an  exercise  in  itself  it  is  on  a  par  with  shorthand. 

The  ideals  of  many  phoneticians  are  low.  They  prefer 
to  illustrate  the  vulgar  rather  than  the  best  pronunciation, 
giving  as  standard  northern  English  pronunciation,  the 
dropping  of  the  h,  or  in  southern  English  Londonisms, 
or  in  French  sounds  heard  only  in  rapid  slovenly  speech. 
They  certainly  reproduce  what  is  spoken  by  some  people, 
but  it  is  not  what  one  should  hold  up  as  a  model. 

English  grammar  teachers  too  often  spend  their  time 
on  hair-splitting,  and  have  so  little  appreciation  of  the  laws 
of  language  and  the  history  of  their  mother  tongue  that 
they  parse  "  his  "  in  "  the  man  lost  his  hat  "  as  a  possessive 
case.  It  would  be  as  correct  to  say  that  the  m  in  "  am  "  still 
means  I,  and  that  one  can  only  use  the  word  "  ovation  " 
when  sheep  are  slaughtered. 

"  Language  grows  and  grammar  hngers  "  ;  the  gram- 
marian lags  far  behind  the  man  of  letters,  and  badly  needs 
the  spur  of  the  English  Association.  The  phenomena  of 
speech  are  worthy  of  study,  but  they  are  not  so  important 
as  language  itself,  and  this,  divorced  from  literature, 
is  a  dissected  corpse.  Yours  truly, 

G.  H.  Clarke. 
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Review 

Conversational  Greek 

Since  the  formation  of  the  Classical  Association,  we 
have  heard  much  and  often  of  the  reformed  methods 
of  teaching  the  ancient  languages,  but  as  yet  little  has 
been  done  in  the  majority  of  schools.  No  single  assistant 
master,  however  enthusiastic,  can  move  until  his  head- 
master thinks  fit  to  give  the  word.  The  Perse  School, 
Cambridge,  however,  is  fortunate  in  having  as  its  head- 
master one  who  is  ever  eager  for  educational  experiment 
and  mtellectual  stimulus  (0  si  sic  omnes  !),  and  two  of 
his  contributions  towards  this  newer  and  so-called 
"  direct "  method  as  applied  to  Greek  teaching  lie 
before  us  :  (i)  A  First  Greek  Course  (Blackie,  2s.  bd.) 
of  172  pages,  which  has  now  been  before  the  public  some 
months  ;  and  (2)  a  little  brochure  giving  a  specimen 
lesson  of  forty-five  minutes'  duration,  together  with 
the  first-fruits  of  his  system,  in  the  shape  of  seven  or 
eight  themes  actually  produced  by  pupils  who  have 
learnt  Greek  on  the  conversational  system. 

To  deal  with  the  latter  first,  we  can  only  say  that  we 
have  read  the  pamphlet  with  astonishment — astonish- 
ment at  the  ingenuity  of  the  teacher,  and  at  the  docility 
of  the  class.  For  the  results— and  we  have  Dr.  Rouse's 
word  for  it  that  these  are  the  actual  exercises  as  written 
by  the  boys— are  httle  short  of  marvellous.  The  skill 
with  which  interest  is  aroused,  information  imparted, 
grammatical  drill  insisted  upon  and  imagination  evoked 
IS  beyond  all  praise.  But  possibly,  just  because  this 
specimen  is  so  good,  one  feels  that  a  word  of  warning 
should  be  uttered  as  against  any  excessive  use  of  Dr. 
Rouse's  method.  It  is  plain  that  the  system  demands 
exceptional  teachers,  and  any  attempt  to  codify  or 
stereotype  methods  is  bound  to  prove  a  failure.  For 
example,  one  may  well  imagine  that  a  teacher  who  was 
not  perfectly  sure  of  his  form  would  hesitate  before  he 
adopted  what  is  evidently  a  favourite  device  with  Dr. 
Rouse  for  eliciting  an  answer  in  chorus  from  the  class— 
the  use  of  the  formula  S>  <^iXoi,  t\  Spi> ;  and  for  the  class 
to  extract  information  from  the  master  by  the  in- 
evitable, S)  SiSda-KoXe,  Ti  Spa.  One  suspects  that,  with  his 
peculiar  sense  of  the  ridiculous  and  his  dislike  of  making 
a  fool  of  himself,  the  average  English  boy  would  be  as 
dumb  as  a  stone,  instead  of  walking  up  to  the  black- 
board, with  the  desired  iva^aiva  piv  fVi  to  /3v^n,  Xapfiava  fie 

rfiv  &<T^(aTov,  and  so  forth.  Again,  it  is  a  little  too  much 
to  take  as  a  typical  lesson  one  which  involves  so  much 
art  as  that  evinced  by  Dr.  Rouse  in  his  ingenious 
transition  from  ihoi  6  'A\e(av8pos  to  the  plate  from 
Baumeister's  Denkmdler,  which  the  word  Iboh  recalls, 
and  which  he  has,  apparently  by  accident,  in  his  pocket 
as  a  starting-point  for  the  whole  lesson.  Then,  again, 
IS  it  not  a  waste  of  ingenuity  to  drill  boys  in  Greek 
\yith  this  chorus  of  commonplace  phrases,  this  repe- 
tition of  everyday  words  which,  after  all,  are  of 
somewhat  rare  occurrence  in  the  Greek  authors  which 
we  want  the  boy  to  read  as  soon  as  he  may  ?     We  do 


not  desire  that  the  boys  should  know  the  words  for 
chalk,  pencil,  blackboard,  and  so  forth  :  it  is  but  a  step 

irom    such     to     KaTrvonaXnoy,  Tpo)(w8poiios,  (n&rjpudpopos   and 

other  horrors  of  the  modern  language.  In  the  teaching  of 
French  and  German  readiness  in  conversation  is  rightly 
insisted  on  since  those  languages  are  learnt  primarily  for 
their  usefulness  in  daily  intercourse  ;  but  one  cannot  but 
feel  that  some  of  our  enthusiasts  are  pushing  the  analogy 
between  such  teaching  and  the  teaching  of  the  classics 
further  than  is  justifiable.  With  the  principle— the  desire 
to  impart  vitahty,  freshness,  stimulus,  readiness,  imagina- 
tion to  the  Greek  lesson — all  must  be  in  sympathy  ; 
but  Greek  is  not  a  spoken  language,  and  should  not  be 
treated  as  such.  It  is,  in  our  opinion,  wholly  a  question 
of  degree.  The  writer  of  these  remarks  has  found  it  not 
impossible  to  enhven  the  dulness  of  Greek  grammar 
lessons  by  improvising  sentences  on  every  verb  and  noun 
that  has  been  learned,  and  by  occasionally,  in  an  odd 
quarter  of  an  hour,  now  and  again,  trying  a  simple 
conversation,  or  entering  the  marks  or  places  in  Greek 
or  Latin  as  the  case  may  be  ;  but  to  adopt  the  con- 
versational method  in  its  entirety  would  be  dangerous 
for  any  but  the  most  skilful  teachers,  and  a  waste  of 
labour  even  for  them. 

Of  the  former—^  First  Greek  Course— \itt\e  but  good 
can  be  said.  Dr.  Rouse  has  adopted  no  particular 
scientific  order,  but  an  order  of  his  own,  wisely  introduc- 
ing the  verb  very  early,  so  that  sentences  may  be  con- 
structed and  conversation  carried  on  as  soon  as  possible. 
Teachers  and  taught  ahke  should  be  grateful  to  the 
author  for  the  whiff  of  humour  which  runs  through 
most  of  his  extracts  from  Greek  literature  for  reading 
purposes. 

A  word  or  two  in  criticism.  The  sentence  No.  2  in 
the  reading  lesson  on  p.  8  seems  a  trifle  difficult,  appear- 
ing so  early  in  the  course  ;  and  the  same  apphes  to 
nearly  all  the  vocabularies,  and  to  several  of  the  gnomic 
sentences  which  Dr.  Rouse  has  culled  from  Greek 
authors.  On  p.  5  it  looks  as  if  ns  (indef.)  meant  who  ? 
TTo^fV,  whence  ?  and  so  forth,  as  at  present  printed. 
In  the  sjmtax  rules,  throughout,  it  would  have  been 
more  helpful  to  give  shortly  the  reason  why  a  verb,  e.g., 
is  followed  by  a  particular  case.  On  p.  117,  would  it 
not  have  been  advisable  to  add  to  \(X{,Ka  and  XeXuxot^i, 
the  more  usual  forms  XeXuxoif  &  and  XfXvKmr  t"u]v  ? 
However,  as  the  book  has  now  been  out  some  time,  it 
is  probable  that  these  points  have  already  been  brought 
to  Dr.   Rouse's  notice. 

The  book  is  on  the  right  lines,  and  for  those  who  will 
use  it  discreetly,  omitting  several  of  the  conversations 
between  Kn'poXor  and  rovXieXpos,  however  amusing  they 
might  prove,  it  can  be  strongly  recommended  as  a  bright, 
stimulating  contribution  to  the  study  of  Greek.  It 
reminds  one  in  its  scope  and  its  methods  of  that  excellent 
First  Year  Latin  book  by  Collar  and  Daniell,  published 
a  few  years  ago  by  Messrs.  Ginn  and  Co. 

A.  J.  S. 

Those  who  are  interested  in  colonial  education  should 
bear  in  mind  the  Federal  Conference  at  Caxton  Hall, 
Westminster,  which  begins  on  May  24. 
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Minor  Notices 

Latin  Passages  for  Unseen  Translation.  By  A.  M.  Cook, 
M.A.,  and  E.  C.  Marchant,  M.A.  pp.  128.  (Methuen. 
15.  6d.) 
This  book  is  a  separate  publication  of  the  Latin  portion 
of  the  same  authors'  Passages  for  Unseen  Translation 
selected  from  Greek  and  Latin  Literature,  a  well-known 
and  excellent  book.  It  therefore  needs  no  recom- 
mendation. It  contains  a  large  number — 200  in  all — of 
passages  chosen  from  all  periods  of  classical  Latin  literature 
with  a  few  from  Renascence  and  post-Renascence  periods, 
the  last,  for  example,  being  Bentley's  argument  in  favour  of 
substituting  nitedula  for  vulpecida  in  Horace's  fable.  The 
collection  is  in  two  parts,  the  second  for  the  highest  and  the 
first  for  the  forms  next  to  the  highest.  Unfortunately 
the  index,  which  is  in  the  larger  book,  has  not  been  repro- 
duced in  this,  and  we  hope  the  omission  will  be  repaired. 

Aids  to  Latin   Translation.     By   R.   Weir,   M.A.     pp.   y^. 

(Oliver  and  Boyd.     is.  gd.) 
Text  of  Passages  analysed  in  the  Aids.     pp.  1 1 .     ( jrf. ) 

The  aim  of  Mr.  Weir's  books  is  to  help  boys  to  arrive  at 
the  literal  meaning  of  a  passage  by  careful  analysis  of  the 
structure  of  its  sentences.  With  this  object  he  has  taken 
twenty-four  passages — six  each  from  Caesar,  Ovid,  Livy 
and  Virgil — analysed  them  and  rewTitten  them-in  the  order 
for  tianslation  with  an  English  version.  He  prefixes  to 
the  book  ten  pages  for  introduction,  which  a  boy  is  to 
master  thoroughly  before  he  is  allowed  to  prepare  the 
passages.  A  boy  who  goes  through  Mr.  Weir's  method  will 
certainly  learn  a  good  deal,  but  we  think  Mr.  Weir  could 
have  helped  him  more.  We  quarrel,  first  of  all,  with  his 
definition  of  a  sentence  :  every  sentence,  he  says,  contains 
a  main  subject  and  a  main  verb.  It  does  not  ;  it  contains  a 
main  predicate  which  often  is  not  a  verb  at  all.  Secondly, 
why  did  he  not  include  a  section  on  the  order  of  words  in  a 
Latin  sentence  by  which  a  boy  might  be  shown  where  to 
look  for  the  different  parts  of  the  sentence  ?  It  surely 
should  not  be  necessary  for  a  boy  to  transpose  the  two 
words  Vivet  Maeonides  (as  is  done  on  p.  24)  before  he 
can  translate  them.  The  fact  is  that  boys  should  be  trained 
in  translation  from  the  beginning  to  get  a  feeling  for  the 
Latin  order,  and  should  begin  on  short  sentences  in  which 
the  order  is  transparent  at  once,  and  by  a  thorough  course 
of  this  kind  learn  to  look  at  a  Latin  sentence  as  he  does  at 
an  English  one,  viz.,  as  a  whole.  In  reading  this  book  we 
have  asked  ourselves  :  at  what  stage  are  these  boys  of  JMr. 
Weir's  supposed  to  be  ?  Are  they  beginners  ?  or  what 
are  they  supposed  to  have  done  before  taking  up  this  book  ? 
His  explanations  of  the  Historic  and  Explanatory  Infini- 
tives are  not  sound  (p.  2).  On  p.  6  at  Carthage  should  be 
Carthagini  not  Carthagine.  On  p.  13  reliqua  privata  redi- 
ficia  is  omitted  in  the  translation.  On  p.  15  the  subject 
of  pervenit  is  Caesar  placed  in  the  first  sentence  and  carried 
on  into  the  principal  clause.  Should  not  Mr.  Weir  give 
the  pupil  a  hint  that  the  rearranged  Latin  is  no  more 
Latin  at  all  than  a  piece  of  Enghsh  would  be  English  if  re- 
arranged in  a  Latin  order  ?  With  all  its  defects,  however, 
Mr.  Weir  has  made  an  honest  attempt  to  show  how,  in  his 
way,  a  boy  should  grapple  with  a  Latin  passage. 

Caesar's  Gallic  War.     Book  I.     By  W.  H.  D.  Rouse,  Litt.D. 
pp.  ix   +  7,y.     (Blackie.     f.d.  nett.) 
This   book   belongs   to    the   now  well-known   series   of 


Blackie's  Latin  Texts.  The  Introduction  is  the  same  as 
in  the  text  of  other  books  of  Caesar,  but  a  sentence  referring 
to  Book  V.  on  p.  vi.  is  out  of  place  in  this  book.  The  marking 
of  the  quantities  shows  much  care,  and  we  have  only  noticed 
the  following  mistakes  :  c.  27  §  2  flentts,  c.  31  §  9  vTnisse, 
c.  32  §  2  citer'i,  c.  38  §  4  ndturd,  c.  40  §  2  temere.  There  are  two 
misprints,  accidissit  for  accidisset  (c.  20  §  4)  and  sua  for 
sua  (c.  31  §  r).  What  is  the  authority  for  0  in  niagnopere 
(cc.  13  §  5,  38  §2)  and  tantopere  (c.  31  §4)  ? 

Matriculation  Latin  Construing  Book.  By  A.  F.  Watt, 
M.A.,  and  B.  J.  Hayes,  M.A.  Text  136  pp.  +  Lexicon 
and  Index  70  pp.  (Clive.  2S.) 
This  book  is  "an  attempt  to  formulate  the  rules  which 
should  guide  the  learner  both  in  ascertaining  the  construc- 
tion and  meaning  of  a  Latin  sentence,  and  in  reproducing 
it  in  natural  English."  The  examples  consist  of  sentences 
and  short  pieces  of  easy  continuous  narrative.  It  is 
primarily  intended  as  a  preparation  for  the  London  Matricu- 
lation, and  contains  most  of  the  passages  which  have  been 
set  at  that  examination,  but  the  work  is  well  done,  and 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  book  should  not  serve  a  more 
general  purpose.  The  reference  in  the  preface  to  the  same 
authors'  matriculation  selections  is,  no  doubt,  meant  to 
advertise  that  book,  as  there  is  no  reason  why  this  book 
should  not  accompany  or  lead  up  to  continuous  reading 
from  Latin  authors  themselves.  Coming  to  details  : 
poetical  usages  hke  that  of  tolli  (p.  13)  are  not  distinguished 
as  they  should  be  ;  publice  (p.  27)  means  "  as  a  nation  "  ; 
persuadisse  occurs  on  p.  47  for  persuasisse  ;  Sciebam  (p.  54) 
is  I  knew  not  /  know  ,•.  p.  55,  should  not  clatidamus  be  clau- 
dicamus,  and  is  not  taceant  different  from  tacent  ?  On  p. 
56  there  are  mistakes  in  sentences  10  and  11  ;  on  p.  58  the 
rule  for  dtim,  &c.,  does  not  apply  to  Livy,  and  priusquam 
cannot  be  translated  until  in  Ex.  14,  2  ;  coronal  (p.  59) 
should  be  coronet  ;  p.  63,  cepimus  is  aorist  not  perfect. 
The  lexicon  has  false  quantities  in  the  following  :  bellicosus, 
curiose,  diiiturnus,  excidium,  filius,  filia,  for,  imus,  infirmus, 
matrimonium,  moribundus,  polluo,  Sagittarius,  temere,  tri- 
butum,  Alcibiades,  Bucephalas.  The  prefix  re-  is  always 
short  by  nature.  The  termination  -rix,  -rigis  in  Gallic 
proper  names  has  a  long  vowel  (c/.  Lat.  rex,  regis).  We 
do  not  understand  the  long  mark  in  icce,  fidmmifer,  hariispex 
horribilis,  ptrmaneo,  persolvo.  Wliat  authority  is  there 
for  a  nom.  s.  dite,  a  pres.  icio  and  ico,  a  supine  sititum,  a 
positive  ulter  ? 

A  Latin  Vocabulary.  Compiled  by  A.  C.  Price,  M.A.,  and 
C.  Norwood,  M.A.  pp.19.  (Blackie  and  Son.  4^.) 
This  is  a  vocabulary  based  upon  experience  and  gradually 
compiled  by  the  classical  staff  of  Leeds  Grammar  School 
while  engaged  in  teaching  Latin  in  its  earliest  stages  without 
regular  exercise  books  and  pari  passu  with  the  grammar. 
The  lists  are  marked  I.,  II.,  III.,  IV.,  to  be  learnt  in  this 
order  in  four  consecutive  terms.  As  such,  the  book  is 
suggestive  and  may  be  cordially  welcomed  as  showing  what 
words  are  found  actually  necessary  for  beginners.  We  wish 
the  authors  had  followed  the  principles  of  Blackie's  Latin 
Texts  and  marked  only  long  vowels.  In  the  third  declen- 
sion, taking  the  first  word  of  each  of  the  first  nine  lists,  we 
have  the  following  markings  of  the  final  syllable  :  leo, 
viator,  fios,  pater,  miles,  classis,  aestas,  sedes,  saliis.  What 
inferences  are  to  be  drawn  about  the  unmarked  finals  ?  Nor 
are  the  quantities  distinguished  of  pes  and  pedes,  animal 
and  sol,  os  (mouth)  and  os  (bone),  while  the  gen.  of  the  last 
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is  given  as  ossis  /  The  ferns,  in  -do  -go  and  -io  are  suffi- 
ciently numerous  to  be  given  as  a  special  exception  to  the 
rule  that  nouns  in  -o  are  masc.  Why  should  confirmo  be 
marked  and  not  trans,  iunxi,  iiinctum,  &c.  ?  And  why 
are  we  told  that  final  -o  is  long  in  the  third  and  fourth 
conjugations  and  not  in  the  first  and  second  ?  Had  these 
points  been  considered  it  would  have  enhanced  the  value 
of  this  little  vocabulary. 

Gateways  to  History.     (Edward  Arnold.) 

These  seven  volumes,  ranging  in  price  from  lod.  to  is.6d., 
are  primarily  intended  to  be  used  in  conjunction  with 
Arnold's  Home  and  Abroad  Readers  and  Arnold's  Steps 
to  Literature.  The  idea  is  excellent,  and  these  books  should 
be  most  useful  in  carrying  out  a  method  of  education  which 
is  thoroughly  sound  and  scientific.  Up  to  the  present, 
young  pupils  have  been  inclined  to  regard  history,  litera- 
ture and  geography  as  three  totally  distinct  subjects, 
with  no  connecting-hnk  between  them.  Now  we  are  more 
and  more  beginning  to  see  the  correlation  between  all 
subjects,  and  such  books  as  these  \vill  be  found  most  useful 
in  our  schools.  The  six  volumes  might  well  be  used  from 
the  second  to  the  fourth  form  of  an  ordinary  High  School, 
where  European  history  now  generally  finds  a  place  in  the 
time-table.  The  first  and  second  books  are  devoted  to 
Heroes  of  the  Homeland  and  Heroes  of  Many  Lands  ;  the 
third,  to  Men  of  Britain  and  Men  of  England  ;  the  fourth 
to  Wardens  of  the  Empire  ;  the  fifth  to  Britain  as  a  Part  of 
Europe  ;  and  the  last  to  the  Pageant  of  the  Empires.  Per- 
haps the  best  of  the  series  is  Book  IV.,  with  its  admirably 
clear  account  of  the  making  of  our  Empire  ;  such  a  volume 
might  well  take  the  place  of  the  ordinary  history  and 
geography  book  for  pupils  of  thirteen  and  fourteen,  who  will 
be  keenljf  interested  in  reading  this  book,  not  merely  as 
a  task,  but  as  a  pleasure.  And  it  will  be  strange  if  the 
reading  of  this  volume  does  not  lead  them  to  pursue  their 
studies  further — surely  the  end  of  all  school  teaching. 
The  language  employed  is  clear,  simple  and  direct,  the 
illustrations  excellent  and  appropriate,  while  legend  and 
poem  are  constantly  introduced  to  lend  vividness  to  the 
story  of  a  great  deed  or  a  great  man.  The  series  is  to  be 
heartily  recommended  to  all  educationists  who  desire  to 
make  history  a  living  subject. 

Primary  History  of  England.  By  Mrs.  Cyril  Ransome. 
(Rivingtons.  is.) 
It  is  a  little  difficult  to  see  the  raison  d'etre  of  this  volume, 
although  the  writer  says  in  her  preface  that  she  has  been 
asked  to  write  a  short  preparatory  History  of  England 
as  an  introduction  to  her  husband's  "  Elementary  History." 
We  should  have  thought  the  latter  would  have  been  all 
that  was  necessary  for  young  pupils  above  the  age  of  nine 
or  ten,  and  that  for  younger  children  no  text-book  was 
required.  Stories  from  English  history,  or  stories  of  great 
men,  are  better  given  to  the  pupils  of  the  lowest  forms 
than  a  continuous  history  of  events.  However,  apart 
from  this  objection,  there  is  much  to  recommend  the  book  ; 
it  is  well  arranged  in  paragraphs  under  headings,  and 
unnecessary  details  are  avoided.  We  doubt,  however, 
if  the  language  is  altogether  suitable  for  quite  young 
scholars. 

A   Concise  History  of  Europe.     By  Avay  H.  Forbes,  M.A. 
(Ralph,  Holland  and  Co.     2S.  nett.) 
Under  the  guidance  of  an  intelligent  teacher  this  volume 
may   be   usefully   placed   in   the   hands   of   elder   scholars. 


especially  those  who  are  preparing  for  examinations  in 
European  history.  A  very  great  deal  is  compressed  into  a 
small  space,  and  those  who  only  desire  to  learn  something  of 
the  general  outline  of  European  history  will  probably 
find  everything  they  require  in  this  volume.  The  danger 
of  such  a  book  is  lest  the  young  reader  should  imagine 
that  a  study  of  it  would  provide  him  with  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  subject,  but  treated  judiciously,  we  can 
imagine  this  history  may  have  its  value.  It  is,  at  any  rate, 
an  honest  attempt  to  show  that  the  history  of  England 
can  only  be  adequately  considered  in  conjunction  with  the 
history  of  Europe. 

History  of  England.  By  George  Carter,  M.A.  In  three 
parts.  Part  I.,  55  B.C.-1485  a.d.  (Relfe  Brothers.) 
The  number  of  history-books  that  is  yearly  issued  is 
legion,  and  few  are  to  be  in  any  way  distinguished  from 
the  mass  already  published.  They  are  mostly  written  by 
careful,  accurate  writers  who  know  their  subject  well,  and 
present  their  knowledge  in  an  easy  form,  especially  suitable 
for  the  hundreds  of  girls  and  boys  who  annually  take  one 
or  other  of  our  multifarious  public  examinations.  As  long 
as  these  exist,  such  books  will  find  a  ready  sale,  but  they 
cannot  honestly  be  considered  educational,  and  no  lovers  of 
history  would  ever  care  to  place  them  in  the  hands  of 
those  whom  they  desired  to  inspire  with  an  admiration 
and  an  enthusiasm  for  the  men  and  deeds  which  have 
made  our  country  great.  The  present  volume  is  like  dozens 
of  others  that  have  passed  through  the  reviewer's  hands  ; 
it  is  clearly  and  carefully  written,  and  the  arrangement  is 
sensible,  and  much  may  be  learnt  from  its  study.  But  it 
is  for  the  examinee  and  no  one  else,  and  for  him  it  is  quite 
adequate. 

A  Short  History  of  Great  Britain.     (Blackie  and  Son.) 

The  elementary  schools  which  use  this  volume  are  to  be 
congratulated,  for  the  book  is  full  of  interest  from  cover  to 
cover.  Facts  are  carefully  selected,  and  only  absolutely 
necessary  dates  find  a  place  in  the  body  of  the  book.  The 
divisions  of  the  book  follow  the  great  movements  o£  the 
ages  rather  than  the  accession  of  kings,  and  thus  the  reader 
gets  a  connected  idea  of  a  period.  The  lessons  on  civics, 
which  occupy  the  last  fifty  pages  of  the  book,  form  an 
excellent  introduction  to  a  knowledge  of  present-day 
government,  without  which  any  study  of  history  must 
necessarily  be  incomplete.  The  girls  and  boys  who  leave 
school  equipped  with  the  contents  of  tliis  history  reader, 
will,  later  on,  be  in  a  position  to  understand  the  politics 
of  their  day,  and  to  play  their  parts  as  worthy  sons  and 
daughters  of  a  great  Empire. 
Croisilles   et  Poemes  Choisies.     By   A.   de  Musset.     71  pp. 

Histoire      d'un      Chien.       By      Mme.     de     Witt.      Le 

Vilain    Petit    Canard.     By    Hans    Andersen.     66    pp. 

Histoire   d'Ali   Baba.     By    Antoine   Galland.     79   pp. 

Le    Baron  de  Fourchevif.     Comedie   en  Quatre   Actes. 

By  Eugene  Labiche  and  A.  Jolly.     58  pp.     Le  Voyage 

de    Monsieur    Perrichon.     Comedie   en  Quatre   Actes. 

By    Eugene    Labiche    and    Edouard   Martin.     99    pp. 

Sinbad    le     Marin.     By    Antoine     Galland.     70     pp. 

Edited  by  W.  G.  Hartog,  B.A.     (London  :    Rivingtons. 

IS.  each.) 
Six  well-printed  little  volumes,  all  belonging  to  Riving- 
ton's  New  Intermediate  French  Texts,  all  cleverly  illustrated 
by  Mary  Williams,  and  all  well  edited,  with  notes  and  oral 
and  written  exercises. 
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Lettres  Persanes.     By  Montesquieu.     Adapted  and  Edited 
by    Eugene    Pellissier.     xviii    +     171    pp.     (London  : 
Macmillan  and  Co.,  Ltd.     2S.  6d.) 
The  clever  satire  embodied  in  this  brilliant  book  brought 
fame  to  the  writer,  and  led  him  to  adopt  authorsliip  as  his 
chief  occupation.     Thus  the  book  has  an  important   place 
in  French  hterature,  and  with  a  few  necessary  suppressions 
it  has  been  prepared  here  for  the  use  of  students  in  school 
as  one  of  Siepmann's  Classical  French  Texts.     In  addition 
to  the  letters  there  is  a  biographical  introduction,  many  pages 
of  notes,  a  summary  of  the  chief  grammatical  peculiarities 
occurring  in  the  text,  and  four  useful  appendices  by  the 
general  editors.     Altogether  the  book  is  in  the  best    tradi- 
tions of  a  notable  series. 

Conies  du   Temps  Passe.     By  Perrault.     Vols.   I.   and  II. 

Edited  by  George  Heyer,  M.A.,  and  H.  Cammartin. 

48  pp.  each.     4^.  each.     L'Elephant  Blanc.     By  H.  de 

Varigny.     Edited  by  W.   Osborne  Brigstocke  and  H. 

Cammartin.     47    pp.     4d.     La    Revolution    Frarifaise. 

Edited  by  D.  L.  Savory,  B.A.     63  pp.     6d.     (London  : 

J.  M.  Dent  and  Co.) 

The  publishers  of  many  excellent  aids  to  a  knowledge 

of  modern  languages  are  now  issuing  a  series  of  short  French 

readers,  the  first  six  volumes  under  the  general  editorship 

of   W.  Osborne  Brigstocke.     A   good  beginning   has   been 

made,  for  the  texts  have  been  well  selected,  and  have  been 

prepared  with  great  care  by  fully  competent  editors.     The 

printing  is  clear,  and  in  keeping  with  the  best  traditions  of 

this  publishing  house. 

Graduated    French     Unseens.     In    Four    Parts.     Compiled 

and  Edited  by  Victor  Oger.     Parts  I.,   II.,  and   III. 

66   pp.   each.     Part   IV.   64   pp.     (London  :     Edward 

Arnold.     8(f.  each.) 

The    editor    has    taken    much    trouble    to    find    suitable 

extracts  from  the  best  French  authors,  and  to  graduate 

them  carefuUy.     The  exercises  embody  the  results  of  a  wide 

range  of  research,  and  thus  the  student  who  has  mastered 

them  is  not  likely  to  meet  with  unfamiliar  words  or  sentences 

when  he  is  passing  through  the  ordeal  of  the  examination 

room. 

Crispin  Rival  de  son  Mattre.     Comedie  en  Un  Acte.     By 

Le   Sage.     48   pp.     Deux  Heroines   de  la   Revolution  : 

Madame    Roland    and    Charlotte    Corday.     By    Jules 

Michelet.     48  pp.    Mercadet.     Comedie  en  Trois  Actes 

et  en   Prose.     Abridged.     By   H.  de   Balzac.     64   pp. 

Lauretle,  ou  le  Cachet  Rouge.     By  le  Comte  Alfred  de 

Vigny.     48     pp.     (London  :      Edward     Arnold.     6d. 

each.) 

Mr.  Arnold  has   added   these  four   new  volumes   to  his 

French  texts,  which  are  under  the  general  editorship  of  M.  A. 

Gerothwohl,  B.Litt.,  L.-es-L.     Each  volume  has  been  made 

interesting  as  well  as  instructive.     The  short  biographical 

notice  of  the  author  which  precedes  the  text  in  every  case 

is  well   written,   and   the   clearly  printed   text   is   followed 

by  useful  notes  and  a  full  vocabulary,  so  that  each  httle 

volume  is  self-contained. 

Michel  Perrin.  By  Madame  de  Bawr.  Adapted  and 
Edited  by  F.  Lutton  Carter,  M.A.  vni  +  87  pp. 
Histoire  de  la  AlSre  Michel  et  de  son  Chat.  By  Emile 
de  la  BedoUiere.  Adapted  and  Edited  by  Eugene 
Pellissier.  x  4-  86  pp.  (London  :  Macmillan  and 
Co.,  Ltd.  IS.  each.) 
In  these  httle  books  we  have  an  extension  of  the  excellent 
Siepmann's  Primary  French  Series.     Teachers  who  desire 


short  and  easy  texts  suitable  for  pupils  who  are  still  in  the 
primary  stage  may  well  consider  the  claims  of   these  care- 
fuUy prepared  and  well-presented  books. 
Manual    Training   Drawing   (Woodwork).     By    F.    Sturch. 

(Methuen  and  Co.  5s.  net.) 
Teachers  who  are  preparing  candidates  for  examination 
in  woodwork  will  be  grateful  to  the  author  and  publishers 
of  this  book.  The  main  object  of  the  author  is  to  deal  with 
dra-\ving  as  it  is  practised  in  relation  to  work  at  the  bench. 
The  principles  of  orthographic,  isometric,  and  oblique 
projection  as  applied  to  woodwork  drawing  are  explained 
and  illustrated  by  means  of  a  well-selected  series  of  examples. 
Further,  the  author  has  collected  the  drawing  questions 
set  to  first-year  candidates  by  the  City  and  Guilds  of  London 
Institute  from  1892  to  1905,  and  by  the  National  Union  of 
Teachers  from  1902  to  1905,  and  gives  the  solutions  in  the 
book  before  us  ;  many  additional  projections  of  the  models 
are  also  given. 

To  bring  all  these  questions  and  solutions  within  the 
covers  of  one  volume,  which  also  contains  the  syllabuses 
of  the  three  principal  examining  bodies,  the  examination 
papers  in  practical  woodwork  of  the  two  examining  bodies 
above  mentioned,  typical  questions  set  by  the  Educational 
Handwork  Union,  a  miscellaneous  series  of  questions  in 
drawing,  a  selection  of  extracts  from  examiners'  reports, 
and  some  useful  hints  to  examinees,  is  a  boon  to  teachers 
and  students.  It  is  interesting  to  note  the  value  the 
examiners  rightly  set  on  the  necessity  of  being  accurate, 
and  of  being  able  to  draw  freehand.  The  plates  and  dia- 
grams within  the  text  are  drawn  and  arranged  with  the 
greatest  care,  the  descriptions  are  to  the  point,  and  the 
presentation  of  the  book  is  excellent. 

By  an  obvious  misprint,  Fig.  42  is  referred  to  in  one  place 
on  page  11  as  Fig.  41.  In  a  second  edition  the  inaccurate 
method  of  construction  used  in  Figs.  48  and  48a  should  be 
corrected.  We  venture  to  suggest  that  books  of  this  kind 
would  gain  in  value  if  examples  of  freehand  drawings  were 
added.  We  look  forward  with  interest  to  the  pubhcation 
of  Part  II.,  which  wiU  contain,  among  other  things,  the 
questions  set  at  the  final  examinations  of  the  examining 
bodies,  and  think  that  the  title-page  and  Hst  of  contents 
should  indicate  clearly  the  grade  (whether  first  year  or 
final)  of  the  questions  dealt  with  in  each  part. 
A    First    Year's   Course  in   Practical  Physics.     By   James 

Sinclair,   M.A.   (Glas.),   B.Sc.    (Lond.),    Head    Science 

Master   in   Shawlands   Academy,    Glasgow.      (George 

Bell  and  Sons.) 
There  is  no  reference  to  examinations  in  this  book.  It 
will  be  none  the  less  useful  on  this  account.  It  is  fitted 
for  schools  fairly  well  supphed  with  apparatus  that  will 
give  accurate  results.  Also  the  student  is  instructed  in 
the  fitting  up  of  simple  apparatus  for  himself.  The  WTiter 
likes  to  keep  his  pupils  together,  and  supplies  harder  exercises 
to  be  done  by  the  quicker  workers  while  waiting  for  their 
fellows. 
Junior  Experimental  Science.     By  W.   M.    Hooton,   M.A., 

M.Sc,  A. I.e.,  Senior  Science  Master  at  Middlesbrough 

High  School.  (W.  B.  Clive.  2S.  6d.) 
The  author,  Uke  many  others,  found  that  a  dependence 
on  written  lecture-notes  did  not  produce  the  best 
results.  Hence  this  book,  suited  to  the  standard  of  our 
Junior  Local  and  the  Central  Welsh  Board  Junior  Examina- 
tions.    Chemistry     and     physics,     laboratory     and     class. 
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room  work  are  concurrent.  The  explanations  are  clear  and 
concise,  evidently  the  outcome  of  experience,  and  the 
exercises  for  written  or  oral  work  numerous  and  not  too 
difficult.  There  is  a  useful  table  of  physical  constants. 
The  experiments  are  very  practical  and  can  be  performed 
with  quite  simple  apparatus. 

Light  for  Iiiiermediaie  Students.  By  F.  E.  Rees,  B.Sc, 
Inspector  of  Secondary  Schools  to  the  Glamorgan 
County  Council.  Dent's  Series  of  Mathematical  and 
Scientific  Text-books  for  Schools,     (is.  6d.  net.) 

This  is  a  small  book  full  of  good  matter,  clearly  worked 
out,  and  will  be  useful  to  all  intermediate  students.  It 
contains  "  book-work  "  matter  that  formerly  had  to  be 
collected  from  several  much  larger  text-books.  An  example 
of  the  thoroughness  of  the  writer  is  the  fact  that  he  describes 
and  discusses  mathematically,  four  methods  of  determining 
the  velocity  of  light,  also  the  chief  forms  of  telescopes, 
microscopes,  and  eye-pieces.  On  pp.  79-80  is  a  very 
ingenious  graphical  proof  of  the  well-known  theorem 
on  minimum  deviation  of  a  ray  passing  through  a  prism. 

An  Introduction  to  Astronomy.  By  Forest  R.  Moulton. 
(Macmillan.     5s.  net.) 

We  venture  to  predict  a  very  hearty  welcome  for  this 
reasonably  priced,  able  and  exhaustive  account  of  the 
present  state  of  astronomical  science.  No  great  mathe- 
matical or  scientific  knowledge  is  required  for  its  digestion. 
A  series  of  star  maps  at  the  outset  provides  for  a  practical 
acquaintance  with  the  constellations  and  principal  stars, 
while  numerous  exercises,  practical  and  theoretical,  at 
various  stages  of  the  book,  give  the  student  an  opportunity 
of  measuring  his  progress.  All  the  historical  landmarks 
from  the  earliest  records  to  the  year  1905  find  a  mention, 
the  various  theories  of  the  evolution  of  the  solar  system 
are  impartially  discussed,  the  photographic  illustrations 
are  very  good,  and  no  one  can  fail  to  pick  up  as  he  reads 
some  of  the  enthusiasm  of  the  author  for  his  subject. 
Having  been  often  laughed  out  of  court  for  suggesting 
the  possibility  of  transneptunian  planets,  the  present 
writer  is  pleased  to  note  that  a  gentleman  of  Mr.  Moulton's 
practical  experience  does  not,  perhaps,  altogether  dis- 
believe in  their  possible  existence.  Not  long  ago,  it  was 
announced  that  the  Martian  canals  were  only  visible  to  the 
eye  of  faith,  and  it  is  a  disappointment — the  only  disappoint- 
ment in  the  book — to  be  told  that  Professor  Barnard  has 
never  been  able  to  see  them.  What  would  not  some  of 
the  humbler  devotees  of  astronomical  science  give  to  go 
across  the  Western  Ocean,  and  have  a  look  through  the  big 
telescope  for  themselves  ! 

This  excellent  book  will,  we  doubt  not,  have  a  ready 
sale. 

Elementary   Solid   Geometry.     Second   Edition.     By   F.    S. 
Carey.     (Arnold.     2S.  6d.) 

This  book  contains  the  substance  of  lectures  given  to 
first-year  students  at  Liverpool,  and  concerns  itself  mainly 
with  planes  and  the  commoner  solids.  There  is  also  a 
chapter  devoted  to  projection,  rotation,  translation,  and 
shearing.  Parallelism  is  treated  by  introducing  elements 
at  infinity,  by  which  it  is  claimed  there  is  considerable 
curtailment  of  cumbrous  proofs.  The  author  advises  the 
employment  of  models,  however  crude,  to  help  in  the  under- 
standing of  the  true  shape  of  a  solid  body.     Two-dimen- 


sional diagrams  are  not  as  a  rule  satisfying,  and  some  of 
the  diagrams  in  this  book  in  the  chapter  on  spherical 
triangles  are  not  unduly  lucid.  There  does  not  seem  much 
point  in  finding  the  volume  of  a  cylinder  by  considering  it 
as  the  "  limit  either  of  the  in-  or  of  the  circum-prism  when  the 
number  of  their  lateral  sides  is  indefinitely  increased."  The 
determination  of  the  volume  of  a  sphere  might  be  left, 
without  doing  any  harm,  until  the  student  has  learnt  to 
handle  the  integral  calculus.  We  should  not  care  to  have 
to  write  out  the  proof  that  "  triangular  pyramids  on  equal 
bases  and  of  the  same  altitude  are  equal."  Would  it  not 
serve  to  show  us  experimentally  in  the  physical  laboratory 
the  extreme  probability  of  it  and  let  us  get  on  ? 

There  are  numerous  examples  at  the  end  of  the  book. 

Elementary  Graphic  Statics.     By  W.  H.  Blythe.     (Simpkin, 
Marshall  and  Co.     is.  6d.) 

These  sixteen  pages  of  notes  are  intended  for  candidates 
for  the  Cambridge  Previous  and  General  Examinations. 
It  will  also  be  useful  for  the  other  examinations  in  which 
a  knowledge  of  grapliical  statics  is  required.  It  is  of  an 
inconvenient  size  and  form,  but  will  serve  the  purpose 
intended.  The  constructions  suggested  for  drawing  parallels 
are  sound  enough,  but  no  one  who  had  ever  seen  a  set 
square  would  use  them,  and  "  equilibriant  "  is  not  so  good 
a  term  as  "  balancing  force." 

Matriculation  Graphs.     By  C.  H.  French  and  G.  Osborn. 
(University  Tutorial  Press.) 

An  introduction  to  Graphs  by  the  same  authors 
issued  in  1903,  and  consisting  of  a  fuller  treatment  of  the 
more  elementary  portions  of  the  subject.  It  is  of  course 
primarily  intended  for  those  reading  for  the  London  matri- 
culation, but  it  will  also  strongly  appeal  to  many  others  on 
the  look-out  for  a  good  book  with  plenty  of  suitable  examples. 

A    Second   Geometry    Book.     By    J.    G.    Hamilton    and    F. 
Kettle.     (Arnold.     3s.  6d.) 

The  complement  to  the  First  Geometry  Book  published 
in  1900.  The  same  course  is  adopted  of  experimental 
work  and  the  picking  up  of  geometrical  facts  by  the  way. 
The  examples  are  numerous  and  well  chosen.  Among  the 
many  good  books  on  the  subject  this  should  hold  its  own. 
The  only  disadvantage  is  that  there  are  no  answers. 

First  Steps  in  the  Calculus.  By  A.  F.  Van  der  Hyden. 
(Arnold,  ^s.) 
Those  whose  reading  has  reached  the  standard  of  Stage 
Three  of  the  Board  of  Education  syllabus  will  be  able  to 
tackle  this  elementary  treatise.  It  covers  all  that  is  required 
for  Stage  Five,  but  the  moderate  price  will,  no  doubt,  appeal 
to  a  larger  field.  The  calculus  has  not  yet  found  its  proper 
place.  Not  a  few  maintain  that  it  is  only  for  University 
scholarship  holders,  and  for  them  there  is  usually  only 
a  peep  between  the  time  of  gaining  the  scholarship  and 
going  up  to  the  University.  Not  a  few,  also,  there  are  who 
would  stand  aghast  at  the  idea  of  the  calculus  obtruding 
itself  before  the  more  abstruse  parts'of  algebra  and  trigono- 
metry. It  is  difficult  to  sympathise  with  these  views. 
An  intelligent  boy,  with  some  guidance  here  and  there, 
will  read  this  elementary  book  with  pleasure  and  profit, 
and,  before  arriving  at  the  end,  will  reaUse  how  handy  a 
little  small  sword  he  is  adding  to  his  mathematical  armour. 
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Practice  and  Precept 

50a  Albemarle  Street,  W. 
May  28,  1907. 

The  Irish  University  Bill  has  not  yet  been  intro- 
duced into  Parliament,  and  it  is  therefore  a  fair 
inference  that  its  final  shape  has  not  been  deter- 
mined. We  can  well  beheve  that  Mr.  Birrell  has 
found  many  points  of  reflection  in  his  predecessor's 
ambiguous  legacy,  while  the  noise  of  rival  parties 
in  Ireland  is  so  loud  that  it  must  be  difficult  for  him 
to  do  any  quiet  thinking.  Perhaps  the  most  impor- 
tant of  recent  pronouncements  is  that  of  the  Catholic 
hierarchy  stating  that  they  are  willing  to  accept 
as  a  final  settlement  of  their  claims  any  one  of  three 
solutions  :  (i)  a  Cathohc  University  ;  {2)  a  Catholic 
college  on  a  par  with  Trinity  College  under  Dublin 
University ;  or  {3)  an  endowed  Cathohc  college 
under  the  Royal  University.  Whichever  of  these 
the  Government  proposes  they  will  support,  recog- 
nising that  under  present  conditions  compromise 
is  inevitable.  Trinity  College  has  many  friends,  and 
no  scheme  is  likely  to  pass  which  can  be  proved  to  in- 
jure her.  Herein  hes  the  problem  : — to  devise  a  solu- 
tion which  shall  be  final,  shall  not  hurt  Trinity  College, 
and  shall  satisfy  Catholic  claims  to  higher  education. 


The  constitution  of  the  governing  body  of  the 
Imperial  College  of  Science  and  Technology  as 
proposed  in  the  draft  charter  is  in  close  agreement 
with  that  recommended  by  the  Departmental 
Committee  of  the  Board  of  Education,  which  was 
appointed  in  April  1904  to  inquire  into  the  working  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Science  and  the  Royal  School  of 
Mines.  This  committee  was  presided  over  in  the  first 
instance  by  Sir  Francis  Mowatt,  upon  whose  resigna- 
tion in  January  1905  Mr.  Haldane  was  appointed 
chairman.  The  funds  available  for  the  development 
and  extension  of  the  work  of  the  existing  colleges  at 
South  Kensington  include  the  donation  offered  by 
Messrs.  Wernher,  Beit  and  Co.  in  1903.  This 
generous  offer  was  announced  by  Lord  Rosebery 
in  a  letter  to  the  Press  pubUshed  in  June  1903. 
The  pubHcation  of  this  letter  was  indeed  the  first 
incident  in  the  prolonged  negotiations  which  have 
resulted  in  the  draft  charter.  It  was  originally 
proposed  to  establish  at  South  Kensington  an  institu- 
tion for  advanced  technology,  independent  of  other 
scientific  and  technical  institutions  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. The  proposal  to  amalgamate  all  existing 
institutions  and  funds  was  put  forward  by  the 
Departmental  Committee,  and  has  been  generally 
approved.  The  question  of  the  relations  of  the 
amalgamated  colleges  with  the  University  of  London 
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presented  serious  difficulties,  and  has  been  much 
discussed  during  the  past  year.  Finally,  Mr. 
McKenna  decided  not  to  postpone  the  estabhshment 
of  the  Imperial  College  pending  the  settlement  of 
the  question  of  incorporating  the  College  in  the 
University.  He  has,  however,  promised  to  take 
steps  for  the  appointment,  within  a  year  of  the 
establishment  of  the  College,  of  a  Royal  Commission 
to  inquire  into  the  question.  The  hope  has  been 
expressed,  in  particular  by  Sir  Edward  Busk,  Vice- 


schools,  the  new  clause  will  induce  managers  of 
secondary  schools  seriously  to  consider  their  posi- 
tion, and  to  endeavour  to  build  an  educational 
ladder  of  wider  dimensions  than  has  been  seen 
hitherto.  Most  of  this  administrative  action,  and 
the  reception  that  its  announcement  has  met  with, 
seems  to  indicate  that  we  might  get  along  swim- 
mingly if  we  could  only  keep  our  educational 
system  out  of  the  arena  of  political  agitation. 


expressed,  m  particular  oy  sir  jcuwaiu   oubK,  vi^c- 

Chancellor  of  the  University  of  London,  in  a  letter    y\^^  Scotch  Education  Department,  after  holding 

to  Mr.  McKenna,  that  the  parties  concerned  ma^^  plebiscite,  has  decided  in  future  to  hold  its  leaving 

/~/^mo  \r\   on    Qcrrppmpnt  •withmit   TPCOUrse   tO   a   Roval  .        ,•  ^i     TT---i. J     j-l,„    „«,.r    ^,T^  +  oTY^     Miill 


come  to  an  agreement  without  recourse  to  a  Royal 
Commission.  Mr.  Alfred  Beit's  munificent  legacy 
of  about  £135,000,  to  be  applied  for  the  purposes 
of  the  "  College  for  Technology  (including  Mining 
and  Metallurgy)  in  connection  with  the  University 
of  London,"  will  also  be  available.  The  Bessemer 
Memorial  Fund  will  be  devoted  in  whole  or  part 
to  the  Royal  School  of  Mines.  Other  large  dona- 
tions are  expected.  The  income  of  the  College  will 
be  derived  mainly  from  grants  from  the  Government, 
the  London  County  Council  and  other  local  education 
authorities,  and  from  fees  and  endowments. 

A  SHORT  time  ago  Mr.  Acland,  whom  we  are  glad 
to  welcome  back  to  the  active  ranks,  was  reminding 
his  hearers  that  there  are  such  things  as  secondary 
education  problems  which  are  just  as  important 
to  our  national  development  as  the  more  strident 
controversies  of  elementary  teachers.  On  the  top  of 
this  pronouncement  comes  the  new  proposal  of 
Mr.  McKenna  in  connection  with  the  allotment  of 
grants  to  secondary  schools,  which  have  hitherto 
been  made  without  reference  to  any  fixed  principle 
of  popular  control.  In  future  an  additional  grant 
will  be  exclusively  given  to  such  schools  as  not 
only  have  a  majority  of  popularly  elected  governors, 
but  which  also  have  one  quarter  of  their  places 
free.  The  tendency  of  this  change  is  obvious.  It 
will  keep,  to  a  large  extent  at  any  rate,  the  religious 
difficulty  at  bay,  as  far  as  our  second  hne  of  educa- 
tional progress  is  concerned  ;  and,  judging  by  the 
disastrous  squabbles  over  it  in  elementary  circles 
in  the  past,  this  would  seem  to  be  no  shght  gain. 
Beyond  this,  the  emancipation  of  training  college 
'students  from  religious  tests  is  another  step  towards 
the  same  desirable  result  :  inasmuch  as  between  80 
and  90  per  cent,  of  the  students  are  housed  in  denomi- 
national buildings  maintained  by  public  money,  the 
reform  cannot  be  called  premature.  As  to  the 
provision  of  free  places  for  pupils  from  elementary 


examination  at  Easter,  and  the  new  system  will 
be  initiated  next  year.  We  have  alluded  to  the 
advantages  of  the  scheme  before,  but  it  is  interest- 
ing that  the  official  paper  puts  on  record  two 
main  hues  of  objection  to  the  change,  neither  of 
which  it  regards  as  adequate  — the  first,  that  as 
soon  as  the  examination  is  over,  teachers  will 
set  about  reorganising  their  classes  ("  a  sugges- 
tion which  springs  from  a  fundamental  miscon- 
ception as  to  the  relation  in  which  the  examina- 
tion ought  to  stand  to  the  work  of  a  school");  and 
the  second,  that  hard  work  will  be  difficult  after 
the  stimulus  of  a  prospective  examination  is  with- 
drawn, and  that  therefore,  we  presume,  the  summer 
term  will  be  given  up  to  loafing  and  cricket.  In 
spite  of  the  official  remark  that  such  an  attitude  of 
mind  "  betrays  grave  misunderstanding  of  sound 
educational  methods,"  it  is  undeniable  that  this  is 
the  real  danger  involved  in  the  change.  The 
official  mind,  from  its  Olympian  height,  surveys 
the  examination  system  and  considers  it  merely 
as  a  means  to  an  end  ;  but  the  schoolmaster  who 
regards  it  as  a  test  of  the  efficiency  of  his  school, 
the  parent  who  wants  to  see  if  he  is  getting  value 
for  his  money,  and,  above  all,  the  boy  whose  chief 
incentive  it  is  to  work,  regard  it  otherwise.  And 
la  revanche,  in  the  case  of  a  boy  released  from 
examination  pressure,  is  a  thing  to  be  reckoned 
with.  EngUsh  schoolmasters  will  watch  this  new 
departure  with  interest ;  there  are  not  a  tew  who 
would  hke  to  try  some  experiments  of  the  kind 
themselves,  for  various  reasons. 

Sir  Oliver  Lodge  is  well  known  as  an  educational 
reformer,  and  his  latest  attempt  in  this  direction| 
which  is  no  less  than  the  construction  of  a  new 
catechism  for  children,  has  been  eagerly  discussed. 
In  so  far  as  it  is  the  production  of  an  earnest  teacher 
who  is  striving  to  dig  the  elements  of  belief  out  of 
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the  ruts  of  ages, it  should  command  a  faithful  hearing; 
but  there  is  already  evidence  that  the  new  inter- 
pretations will  not  satisfy  everybody.  The  first 
article  which  attributes  to  man  "  a  body  ascended 
from  animals  and  a  spirit  descended  from  God  " 
has  given  rise  to  a  chorus  of  disapprobation, 
and  the  obiter  dictum  that  rehgion  as  taught  to 
children  should  not  be  based  on  the  doctrine  of 
sin  has  caused  even  greater  searchings  of  heart. 
The  old  advice  to  the  shoemaker  to  stick  to  his  last 
is  evidently  intended  to  be  appUed  here  ;  but  all 
who  have  had  to  deal  with  the  posers  put  by 
young  children  in  the  course  of  their  Scripture 
studies  will  be  thankful  for  an  effort  to  reconcile 
modern  science  with  the  difficulties  which  confront 
the  earnest  teacher. 


We  have  received  a  copy  of  the  draft  programme 
of  the  educational  section  of  the  British  Association, 
which  will  meet  at  Leicester  from  July  31  to  August 
7.  The  subjects  for  discussion  are  many,  and 
some  of  them  of  great  interest  to  the  teacher.  Sir 
Phihp  Magnus  is  the  sectional  president  and  will 
deliver  his  address  on  the  morning  of  August  i  ; 
this  will  be  followed  by  a  discussion  on  Anthropology, 
with  special  reference  to  the  recommendations  of 
the  Physical  Deterioration  Committee.  The  scholar- 
ship system  will  take  up  the  whole  of  the  next  day, 
and  the  array  of  competent  critics  who  have  been 
invited  to  read  papers  on  the  subject  ensures  the 
success  of  this  debate,  whatever  may  happen  to 
the  others.  The  report  of  the  curricula  committee 
specially  appointed  last  year  at  York  to  advise  as 
to  the  time-tables  in  secondary  schools  will  be 
presented  on  August  5,  and  the  remaining  days  of 
the  conference  wdU  be  devoted  to  discussions  upon 
the  teaching  of  Biology,  domestic  training  for  girls, 
problems  in  trade  education  and  their  relation  to 
school  syllabuses,  and  so  forth.  Those  who  desire 
information  as  to  accommodation  should  write  to 
the  local  secretaries  at  Leicester,  and  those  who 
wish  to  know  more  about  the  actual  business  of  the 
meeting  may  obtain  further  particulars  from  Pro- 
fessor B.  A.  Gregory  at  39  Blenheim  Road,  Bedford 
Park,  W.  Seeing  that  this  is  an  occasion  when 
all  sections  of  the  educational  world  can  meet  on 
a  common  platform,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
meetings  will  be  worthy  of  the  occasion,  and  will 
reflect  the  united  wisdom  of  every  department  of 
our  system.  Meetings  of  isolated  bodies  are  prone 
to  ex  parte  statements  which  convince  nobody. 


The  Admission  of  Foreign 
Students  to  the  German 
Universities 

By  Gustav  Hein 

For  some  years  past  a  movement  has  taken  place  in 
Germany  to  put  some  kind  of  check  on  the  annual 
increase  of  the  number  of  foreign  students  attending  the 
Universities  and  technical  and  other  colleges  in  the 
Fatherland.  This  movement,  which  has  its  chief  sup- 
porters among  the  newspapers  and  ratepayers  of  those 
towns  and  districts  which  pay  heavy  taxes  towards  the 
upkeep  of  these  institutions,  has  to  some  extent  been  mis- 
understood in  this  country,  and  it  is  the  purpose  of  these 
lines  to  show  that  there  is  in  reality  no  intention  to  act 
in  any  hostile  way  towards  the  foreign  student,  but  that, 
whatever  has  been  done  in  this  direction  has  merely 
been  a  matter  of  necessity  and  self-preservation.  Among 
the  many  articles  which  have  been  written  on  the  subject, 
a  very  temperate  one  has  recently  appeared  from  the 
pen  of  a  distinguished  German  professor,  and  it  is  on 
this  article  that  the  following  lines  are  principally  ba  ed. 
The  number  of  students  attending  the  German  Univer- 
sities during  the  last  winter  session  amounted  to  45,136, 
among  whom  4151  were  foreigners,  i.e.,  9.2  per  cent.  ; 
while  the  number  of  those  attending  the  technical 
colleges  [technische  Hochschulen)  wa  about  12,000,  with 
2701  foreigners,  or  22.5  per  cent.  In  addition  to  these 
latter  institutions  have  to  be  mentioned  the  various 
other  Hochschulen,  such  as  mining  academies,  forestry 
schools,  commercial  academies,  &c.,  and  it  is  certainly 
not  overstating  the  figure  when  we  assume  a  total  of 
about  10,000  foreign  students  in  attendance  at  classes 
for  higher  instruction  in  Germany. 

For  a  long  time  Germany  has  been  proud  to  be  able 
to  attract  so  many  foreigners  to  her  seats  of  learning, 
and  the  most  intelligent  and  impartial  Germans — such 
as  rectors  and  professors  at  the  Universities — see  nothing 
to  find  fault  with  in  this  matter,  but  voices  have  been 
raised  drawing  attention  to  the  dangers  that  the  con- 
tinuous influx  of  foreign  students  may  cause  to  German 
science,  commerce  and  industrial  expansion.  The  first 
word  of  protest  was  uttered  about  eleven  years  ago, 
by  the  members  of  the  Society  of  German  Engineers, 
who  objected  to  the  unlimited  admission  of  foreigners 
to  the  technical  institutions  for  various  reasons.  They 
urged  that  these  institutions  had  been  erected  and 
furnished  at  great  expense  from  the  pockets  of  the 
German  taxpayers,  and  that  it  was  unfair  that  the  foreign 
student  should  get  the  same  full  advantage  as  the 
native,  and  thereby  become  a  strong  competitor  with  the 
German  export  manufacturer,  or  supplant  German 
engineers  in  their  posts  as  managers  of  industrial  under- 
takings. But  this  protest  was  not  taken  seriously, 
and  it  was  especially  among  the  students  themselves 
that  it  met  with  very  little  response,  because  they  rather 
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welcomed  the  society  and  comradeship  of  intelligent 
hardworking  foreigners.  And  this  question  would  very 
likely  never  have  been  raised  again,  but  for  the  great 
numbers  of  Russian  students,  especially  Jews,  who 
flooded  some  of  the  institutions  in  South  Germany, 
especially  the  well-equipped  Hochschulen  of  Darmstadt 
and  Karlsruhe.  Darmstadt  alone  counted  among  its 
2042  students  667  foreigners,  523  of  whom  were  Russians, 
and  it  even  happened  that  in  some  of  the  departments, 
e.g.,  the  electro-technical  branch,  there  were  two 
Russians  to  every  German.  It  cannot  be  denied  for  a 
single  moment  that  such  a  state  of  things  was  bound  to 
give  rise  to  a  certain  amount  of  ill-feeling,  the  more  so 
as  the  morale  and  manners  of  many  of  these  eastern 
students  was  of  a  comparatively  low  standard.  So 
much  has  ;he  latter  point  affected  the  attendance  of 
Geman  students  at  Darmstadt — an  academy  distin- 
guished for  its  excellent  equipments  in  the  electro- 
technical  departments — that  while  the  number  of 
Russian-Jew'sh  students  has  been  steadily  increasing, 
that  of  the  Germans  has  been,  and  is  still,  falling  off. 

From  these  institutions  the  movement  passed  on  to 
the  Universities,  where  the  wrath  of  the  German  students 
was  particularly  roused  by  the  political  propaganda 
of  the  Russians.  This  had  already  begun  in  1898,  when 
a  number  of  them  had  to  be  expelled  from  the  mining 
academy  in  Freiberg,  because  they  took  an  active  part 
on  behalf  of  the  Social  Democratic  candidates  during 
the  parliamentary  elections.  Such  incidents  have 
occurred  over  and  over  again  during  recent  years,  and 
have  naturally  caused  a  great  amount  of  ill-feeling 
against  the  foreign  students,  although  it  is  admitted 
frankly,  and  on  all  sides,  that  the  other  nationalities 
are  of  an  entirely  different  calibre. 

Demands  have  therefore  been  made  to  limit  the  influx 
of  foreign  students,  by  making  the  regulations  for 
admission  more  stringent  than  they  have  been  hitherto, 
but  they  have  as  yet  met  with  little  response,  especially 
in  University  circles.  A  beginning  was  "made  at  the 
technical  institutes  of  Prussia,  where  foreigners  have 
to  pay  higher  fees,  and  are  only  admitted  to  practical 
work  in  the  laboratories  and  workshops  after  all  the 
native  students  have  been  supplied.  They  have  also  to 
produce  certificates  of  competency  equal  to  those  de- 
manded from  the  native  students.  The  polytechnicum 
of  Stuttgart  has  settled  the  question  of  the  increasing 
numbers  of  foreigners  by  simply  refusing  to  admit  all 
those  whose  countries  do  not  admit  German  students 
on  equal  terms,  and  has  thus  got  rid  of  all  the  Russian 
students,  because  Russia  does  not  grant  such  facilities 
to  foreigners.  But,  of  course,  all  this  is  only  a  spas- 
modic, sporadic  attempt  towards  a  settlement  of  a 
vexed  question,  and  it  is  therefore  felt  that  the  next 
infallible  step  will  have  to  be  joint  action  on  the  part 
of  the  managing  bodies  of  all  the  German  Hochschulen. 

No  regulations  of  any  kind  have  as  yet  been  made 
in  connection  with  the  Universities,  and  are  not  likely 
to  be  made.  The  Lord  Rectors  of  all  the  German 
Universities  met  two  years  ago  to  discuss  the  question, 
and  resolved  unanimously  against  the  levying  of  any 


special  tax  on  foreigners.  But  that  something  or  other 
will  have  to  be  done  soon,  especially  in  connection  with 
the  attendance  of  foreign  students  in  the  laboratories, 
dissecting-rooms  and  clinical  halls,  is  without  question. 
Besides,  many  students  from  this — as  well  as  from  other 
countries — go  to  Germany  insufhciently  prepared  in  the 
language,  and  it  is  this  deficiency  that  causes  the  greatest 
trouble.  A  foreign  student  who  is  not  perfectly  able  to 
understand  the  professor  or  lecturer  has  to  ask  questions 
and  seek  for  additional  information,  and  this  is  found  to 
be  a  great  tax  on  the  time  and  patience  of  the  teacher, 
while  again  in  the  dissecting-rooms  where  the  material 
is  often  scarce,  it  is  felt  a  hardship  to  deprive  the  native 
student  of  his  rightful  share  on  account  of  the  foreigner 
— and  the  same  must  be  said  of  the  sometimes  limited 
accommodation  in  the  practical  laboratory. 

It  is  felt,  therefore,  that  while  it  would  be  wrong  to 
deprive  the  well-prepared,  intelligent  student  of  a 
civilised  country  from  the  advantages  he  may  expect 
to  find  from  attending  a  German  University,  something 
must  be  done  in  the  shape  of  stricter  rules  of  admission, 
or  of  limitation  of  numbers  in  the  domain  of  practical 
laboratory  or  research  work,  to  stem  the  influx  of  un- 
desirables. The  people  of  Germany  have  been  grumbling 
for  some  time,  and  not  without  reason,  that  what  was 
intended  for  their  own  sons,  and  is  being  paid  for  out 
of  their  pockets,  is  taken  advantage  of,  too  often  in  an 
aggressive  and  ungrateful  manner,  by  those  who  may 
become  serious  competitors  and  thus  endanger  their 
own  economic  welfare. 


Imperial  College  of  Science 
and  Technology 

By  T.  L.  Humberstone,  B.Sc. 

The  draft  of  the  Royal  Charter  for  the  establishment 
and  incorporation  of  an  institution  at  South  Kensington, 
to  be  known  as  the  Imperial  College  of  Science  and 
Technology,  has  now  been  published.  It  states  that  the 
Government  have  signified  their  intention  to  make 
arrangements  for  placing  at  the  disposal  of  the  governing 
body  of  the  Imperial  College  certain  buildings  at  South 
Kensington  now  used  for  the  purposes  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Science  and  the  Royal  School  of  Mines  ;  that 
the  Royal  Commissioners  of  the  1851  Exhibition  have 
resolved  to  appropriate  for  the  purposes  of  the  Imperial 
College  certain  portions  of  their  estate  at  South  Ken- 
sington ;  that  divers  persons  are  prepared  to  make 
munificent  contributions  towards  the  establishment 
and  support  of  the  College  ;  and  that  the  City  and 
Guilds  of  London  Institute  have  undertaken  that  their 
Central  Technical  College  shall  be  an  integral  part  of 
the  Imperial  College,  subject  to  the  fulfilment  of  certain 
conditions.  The  purposes  of  the  Imperial  College  will 
be   "to  give   the   highest   specialised  instruction  and 
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provide  the  fullest  equipment  for  the  most  advanced 
training  and  research  in  various  branches  of  science, 
especially  in  its  application  to  industry,  and  to  do  all  or 
any  of  such  other  things  as  the  governing  body  herein- 
after constituted  consider  conducive  or  incidental 
thereto,  having  regard  to  the  provision  for  those  purposes 
which  already  exists  elsewhere."  The  governing  body 
will  consist,  when  complete,  of  forty  members,  of  whom 
six  will  be  appointed  by  the  King  in  Council,  four  by 
the  President  of  the  Board  of  Education,  five  each 
by  the  University  of  London,  the  London  County 
Council,  and  the  City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute, 
two  by  the  Royal  Commissioners  for  the  185 1  Exhibi- 
tion, one  by  the  Royal  Society,  four  by  the  professorial 
staff  of  the  Imperial  College,  and  eight  by  various 
technical  societies.  The  Royal  School  of  Mines  will 
retain  its  name,  and  the  associateship  of  the  school  will 
continue  to  be  awarded.  In  future,  the  Central  Tech- 
nical College  of  the  City  and  Guilds  of  London  Insti- 
tute will  be  known  as  the  City  and  Guilds  College,  and  the 
Institute  will  continue  to  award  the  diplomas  of  Fellow 
and  Associate.  The  City  and  Guilds  College  will  be 
managed  by  the  committee  of  management  appointed 
by  the  Institute,  to  which  committee  the  governing 
body  of  the  Imperial  College  will  add  five  members. 
The  governing  body  of  the  Imperial  College  will  meet 
at  least  four  times  a  year,  and  each  member  will  normally 
be  appointed  for  four  years.  With  respect  to  the  rela- 
tions between  the  Imperial  College  and  the  University 
of  London,  Article  7  of  the  draft  Charter  states  :  "  Sub- 
ject to  compHance  with  the  statutes  of  the  University 
of  London  and  pending  the  settlement  of  the  question 
of  the  incorporation  of  the  Imperial  College  with  that 
University,  the  Imperial  College  shall  be  established 
in  the  first  instance  as  a  school  of  the  University.  The 
governing  body  shall  enter  into  communication  with 
the  University  of  London  with  regard  to  the  co-ordina- 
tion of  the  work  of  the  Imperial  College  with  the  work 
of  the  University  and  its  other  schools,  and  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  out  or  facilitating  such  co-ordination 
may  enter  into  such  arrangements  either  by  way  of 
transferring  or  exchanging  departments  of  instruction 
or  otherwise,  and  upon  such  terms  as  may  be  agreed 
upon  between  the  governing  body  and  the  University." 
The  governing  body  will  under  certain  conditions  be 
allowed  to  recognise  other  colleges  and  institutions  as 
being  in  association  with  the  Imperial  College  for  all 
or  any  of  its  purposes.  In  order  that  the  advice  of 
independent  experts,  especially  persons  with  practical 
experience  of  industrial  requirements,  may  be  secured, 
the  governing  body  will  be  empowered  to  appoint 
advisory  boards.  The  question  of  the  arrangements 
to  be  made  for  the  biological  department  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Science  is  left  over  for  future  decision.  Peti- 
tions for  or  against  the  grant  of  the  Charter  are  to  be 
sent  to  the  Privy  Council  on  or  before  June  6. 

Empire  Day  was  widely  celebrated  this  year,  and  the  occasion 
was  taken  by  many  speakers  to  emphasise  the  responsibilities  of 
empire  no  less  than  its  glories.  It  is  good  to  emphasise  this 
aspect  of  it  sometimes. 


Common  Room  Papers 

I.   On  Some  Assistant  Masters 

By  Emeritus 

Qu(S  regio  in  terris  nostri  non  plena  laboris  ?  is,  it  may  be 
remembered,  the  lachrymose  but  exquisitely  chosen 
motto  of  a  certain  society  of  schoolmasters.  It  should  be 
not  unprofitable,  however,  to  put  aside  for  a  moment  the 
plaintive  tone  which  has  unhappily  become  too  frequent 
in  conferences  and  "  places  where  they  talk,"  and  to 
amuse  ourselves  by  conning  over  a  few  familiar  types, 
some  of  which  may  soon  be  extinct,  if  all  recent  talk  of 
reform  and  method  and  organisation  and  training  is  to 
bear  any  fruit. 

The  older  generation  first :  not  of  necessity  because 
we  can  say  of  pedagogues,  as  of  wines,  "  the  old  is  better," 
but  simply  because  the  old  crusted  are,  in  many  ways, 
more  interesting  for  purposes  of  reminiscence  and 
description. 

We  have,  it  appears,  travelled  some  way  in  the  course 
of  the  last  twenty  years,  since  there  must  be  several 
of  us  who  can  recall  the  picturesque  methods  by  which 
we  were  encouraged  to  learn  our  "  Greek  irregulars  " 
by  the  assistant  master  of  the  period.  A  soured  and 
eccentric  ecclesiastic  waited  for  us,  as  did  Rhadamanthus 
for  his  culprits  ;  with  this  difference,  that  the  latter, 
it  may  be  supposed,  though  stern,  was  not  subject  to 
violent  and  unreasonable  outbursts  of  spleen.  Word 
was  passed  outside  as  to  whether  R.  (let  us  call  him) 
was  "  neat  "  or  "  vicious  "  to-day  ;  and  according  to  the 
report,  so  rose  or  sank  our  spirits.  Arrived  in  the  class- 
room, all  who  missed  a  question  were  driven  pell-mell 
into  a  corner  (caUed  by  the  little  victims  "  R.'s  sardine- 
box  "),  where  they  cowered  for  the  rest  of  the  morning  ; 
proceedings  were  enlivened  from  time  to  time  by  scrim- 
maging from  behind,  as  a  new  batch  of  misdemeanants 
tried  to  forge  their  way  from  the  outside  to  escape  from 
the  heavy  arm  or  the  boot  or  the  missiles  of  the  Reverend 
R.     Mira  sed  acta  loquor  ! 

The  picture  seems  a  trifle  overdrawn,  perhaps.  On 
the  contrary,  there  must  be  many,  now  perhaps  school- 
masters themselves,  who  could  give  a  more  vivid  and 
realistic  picture  of  these  peculiar  old-world  methods. 
And  this  was  no  Mr.  Squeers'  Academy,  but  a  large  and 
important  school.  Nor  should  it  be  supposed  for  one 
moment  that  we  complained,  still  less  raised  our  heads 
in  rebellion.  For  the  magic  of  personaUty  here,  as  so 
often,  atoned  for  everything.  The  man,  though  an 
embittered  and  clerical  schoolmaster,  was  a  gentleman  ; 
and  in  our  unconscious  way  we  realised  that  important 
fact.  Furthermore,  he  was  a  scholar,  and  possessed  of 
a  most  delicate  hterary  touch.  We  learned  much  from 
him  after  all,  much  that  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  text- 
book ;  though  it  may  perhaps  be  doubted  whether  he 
did  not  scare  a  great  number  away  from  any  appreciation 
of  the  classics.  His  device  for  encouraging  a  habit 
of  private  reading  was  ingenious,  but  one  can  hardly 
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recommend  it  to  the  young  teacher  who  has  to  win  his 
spurs  in  these  days.  However,  it  was  this  :  having 
driven  out  all  who  had  failed  to  master,  say,  the  con- 
tracted verbs,  he  would  casually  inquire  of  the  slender 
remnant,  "  who  was  Joe  Gargery  ?  "  or  "  if  we  had  heard 
of  Mrs.  Poyser  ?  "  And  to  the  happy  possessor  of  such 
odds  and  ends  of  hterary  knowledge  would  be  assigned 
a  veritable  fortune  in  marks,  on  the  principle  "  to 
him  that  hath  shall  be  given,"  I  suppose.  It  was  not 
exactly  in  the  curriculum,  but  there  was  no  little  method 
in  his  madness  ;  and  his  pupils  appreciated  it,  and — 
strange  creatures  are  boys — felt  considerable  affection 
for  his  unorthodox  system.  Perhaps  the  sense  that  they 
were  in  contact  with  an  original  mind  was  at  the  back 
of  their  tolerance  ;  certainly  other  masters'  offences, 
though  free  from  the  violence  and  barbarity  of  R., 
were  not  equally  condoned.  Perhaps  he  never  was 
intended  to  be  a  schoolmaster  :  he  certainly  never  pre- 
tended to  hke  his  lot ;  and,  physically,  in  later  life,  he 
was  a  great  sufferer.  Occasionally  he  preached  in  the 
school  chapel ;  a  phrase  from  a  sermon  of  his  on  Dives 
and  Lazarus  will  recur  to  many  as  a  sample  of  his  dry 
humour;  in  painting  the  contrast  he  bade  us  consider 
Lazarus,  "  outcast  and  a  beggar,  his  only  friend  the  dogs, 
and  their  friendship  not  entirely  disinterested  !  "  As  may 
be  imagined,  he  wielded  a  trenchant  pen  and  was  never 
happier  than  when  humorously  bewailing  the  miseries 
of  the  teacher  ;  he  could  never  know,  poor  man,  the 
miseries  of  those  he  taught. 

Such  were  some  of  the  idiosyncrasies  of  the  type  of 
master  whose  duties  ended  for  the  day  with  the  ending 
of  afternoon  school.  There  is,  however,  a  larger  army 
of  those  who  are  perpetually  on  duty,  morning  noon 
and  night,  Saturdays  and  Sundays,  for  thirteen  odd 
weeks  in  every  term.  These,  if  any,  merit  our  sympa- 
thetic interest,  and  among  such  it  would  be  strange 
if  certain  well-defined  types  did  not  get  evolved.  Have 
we  not  all  met  that  most  pathetic  of  all  types,  the 
athletic  master  who  is  no  longer  athletic,  because  no 
longer  young  ?  His  future  no  one — least  of  all  himself, 
probably — dares  to  contemplate.  He  has  been  the 
life  and  soul  of  the  social  and  athletic  activities  of  the 
school  to  which  he  has  devoted  the  best  years  of  his  life. 
He  has  kept  open  house,  as  in  University  days,  for  all 
the  opposing  cricketers  and  footballers,  who  for  many 
school  generations  have  taken  his  hospitality  for  granted. 
He  has  been  a  bachelor,  partly  from  inclination,  no 
doubt,  but  more  from  necessity  ;  having  always  been 
remunerated  sufficiently  for  the  insidious  little  luxuries 
of  bachelordom,  but  insufficiently  for  the  economies 
of  "  double  harness."  And  this  has  proved  his  undoing  ; 
at  an  age  when  a  man  of  his  abilities  should  be  facing 
the  world,  making  a  home,  meeting  the  ordinary  human 
sorrows  and  surmounting  the  difficulties  of  the  family 
life,  we  find  him  prating  over  his  whisky  of  his  prowess 
in  the  old  days,  his  distrust  of  the  younger  generation, 
his  own  achievements  at  golf,  and  what  not.  Intel- 
lectual interests  are  not  always  gone,  but  they  are  often 
stifled  by  the  almost  universal  egoism  of  the  elderly 
athletic  schoolmaster.   Every  boarding-school,  I  suppose, 


has  its  Nestor  of  this  description  ;  some  have  several. 
And  the  tragedy  of  the  business  is  that  no  one  in  par- 
ticular seems  to  blame.  Inadequate  salaries  do  their 
share,  but  it  is  not  only  in  those  schools  where  the  salaries 
are  inadequate  that  you  find  the  garrulous  and  elderly 
athletocrat.  The  monasticism  of  our  public  school 
system,  the  hostility  to  ideas,  the  indifference  to  the 
world  of  art  and  music,  are  probably  more  serious 
contributory  causes  to  the  results  we  see  around  us. 
Is  it  the  masters  who  tinge  the  boys'  ideals  with  their 
own  athleticism  ?  Is  it  the  boys  who  decide  what  shall 
be  the  masters'  all-absorbing  interest  ?  Or  is  it  the 
parents  who,  through  their  boys,  influence  the  whole 
tone  of  our  education  ?  Or,  perhaps,  is  the  tone  set, 
or  allowed  to  drift,  by  the  reigning  headmaster  ?  He 
could,  at  any  rate,  choose  his  men  wisely,  and  put  less 
of  a  premium  on  mere  athleticism.  If  he  did,  there 
would  probably  in  some  years'  time  be  fewer  middle- 
aged  masters  with  nothing  but  charity  or  suicide  before 
them  on  the  horizon  of  their  old  age. 

Of  recent  years  another  well-defined  species  of  assistant 
master  has  come  into  prominence ;  of  him  as  of 
Chaucer's  man  of  law,  it  may  be  said  : 

Nowhere  so  besy  a  man  as  he  ther  nas. 
And  yit  he  semed  besier  than  he  was. 

He  is  for  ever  before  the  public  eye  :  open  a  newspaper, 
and  you  find  he  has  been  addressing  a  public  meeting  ; 
open  a  literary  review,  and  you  find  he  is  editing  a  series 
of  reprints  ;  open  a  learned  journal,  he  is  there  ;  go  to 
any  of  the  innumerable  professional  conferences,  he  is 
there  particularly.  Now  I  am  the  last  one  to  disparage 
or  dislike  versatility,  but  it  is  at  least  necessary  to 
remind  ourselves  that  there  cannot  in  the  nature  of 
things  be  a  great  number  of  men  in  the  profession  with 
the  superhuman  industry  which  all  this  activity  involves. 
We  all  know  how  tedious  committee  work  is,  and  coming 
on  the  top  of  a  day's  teaching,  such  work  cannot  be 
persisted  in  beyond  a  certain  point.  Yet,  of  course, 
these  conferences  and  the  resultant  committees  must, 
I  suppose,  be  carried  on.  It  seems,  on  the  whole,  a  pity 
that  there  cannot  be  created  a  caste  or  board  of  con- 
ference-attending and  committee-forming  schoolmasters 
who  shall  do  this  very  necessary  and  estimable  work — 
and  nothing  else.  For,  to  speak  bluntly,  your  man 
with  a  fondness  for  committees  very  rarely  makes  a 
good  schoolmaster.  The  trumpeters  of  the  scholastic 
army  cannot  be  expected  to  be  so  useful  with  the  rifle 
as  with  the  instrument  which  they  practise  most 
assiduously.  In  a  University  this  fact  is  exemplified 
clearly:  the  most  skilful  wire-puller  in  University 
politics,  or  the  cleverest  tinkerer  of  the  Statutes,  is  seldom 
a  man  particularly  distinguished  for  the  depth  of  his 
research  or  the  success  of  his  pupils.  Different  faculties 
of  mind  and  nature  are  needed  for  those  distinct  classes 
of  work.  And  the  case  is  stiirmore  evident  where  that 
mo_;t  exacting  work,  the  teaching  of  boys,  is  concerned. 
However,  as  things  are,  governing  bodies  will,  it  is  to 
be  presumed,  go  on  in  their  benighted  way  selecting  as 
headmasters  those  who  have  distinguished  themselves 
in  any  way  but  by  doing Jthe  work  before  them  ;    we 
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shall  continue  to  see  the  clerical  headmaster,  the  hotel- 
keeping  headmaster,  the  athletic  headmaster,  and  the 
classic-editing  headmaster,  selected  mainly  because 
their  names  have  been  seen  frequently  in  print.  But 
this  is  all  inevitable,  the  composition  and  behaviour 
of  school-committees  being  taken  into  consideration  ; 
and  this  is  the  tragedy  of  it  all.  And  after  all,  school- 
masters are  no  worse  off  than  others  ;  in  every  walk 
in  life  unscrupulous  advertisement,  prominence  however 
attained,  is  always  more  effective  of  -mmediate  reward 
than  quiet  work — has  not  fiction  her  Marie  Corellis  and 
her  Guy  Boothbys  ? 


II.   Discipline* 

By  a  House-Prefect 

If  the  house-prefect  wants  to  be  any  good — i.e.,  if  he 
is  to  be  called  a  "  good  sort  of  fellow  "  who  doesn't  mind 
letting  out  occasionally,  and  yet  has  the  influence  among 
the  juniors  which  he  should  have — he  has  a  really  hard 
job.  It  is  much  harder  than  most  masters  imagine  ; 
you  hear  :  "He  can  control  the  boys  all  right  ;  he  is 
always  with  them,  they  know  him."  That  is  just  the 
drawback — "  Familiarity  breeds  contempt."  At  least 
I  have  found  this  to  be  the  case,  not  so  much  from  my 
own  personal  experience  as  from  what  I  have  seen  happen 
to  others  who  have  mixed  themselves  too  much  with  the 
Common  Room.  Their  experience  has  no  doubt 
warned  me  against  tumbling  into  the  same  pitfall. 

Taking  everything  all  round,  the  Common  Room 
is  a  very  interesting  place.  Some  of  the  small  boys 
are  really  very  amusing.  I  could  listen  all  day  to  them 
if  I  get  them  in  a  talking  mood,  which  is  not  really  very 
hard.  But  it  is  a  very  funny  thing  that  you  can  get  a 
certain  way  into  their  opinions  and  feelings,  but  no 
further,  no  matter  how  much  you  try.  The  true  secret 
of  getting  at  all  into  the  feelings  of  any  of  them  is  never 
to  let  them  see  you  laughing  at  them.  They  hate  it, 
and  if  once  they  catch  you  at  it  they  will  tell  you  nothing 
more.  They  are  a  great  source  of  amusement  though, 
if  treated  in  the  right  way. 

To  return  to  the  difficulties  of  being  a  good  house- 
prefect.  You  see  the  poor  prefect  is  a  buffer  between 
the  masters  and  the  rest  of  the  boys,  and  he  has  to  be 
particularly  careful  not  to  press  too  far  one  side  or  the 
other.  The  absolute  stumbling-block,  however — the 
most  deplorable  situation — is  when  his  fellow  prefect 
is  a  fool.  The  whole  game  is  absolutely  hopeless.  A 
bounder  for  a  prefect  is  better  than  a  fool,  because  a 
bounder  generally  plays  the  game  and  often  has  much 
more  influence  than  the  easy-going  boy.  But  the  real 
ass,  who  has  no  influence  and  wants  none,  is  hopeless. 
Yet  he  is  not  an  unusual  type  of  prefect.  It  is  taken 
for  granted  that  as  you  rise  in  the  school  your  influence 
grows  too.  Nothing  of  the  kind  ;  it  does  not  follow 
*  With  the  exception  of  some  verbal  alterations,  this  article  is 
printed  exact'y  as  it  came  from  the  schoolboy's  pen. — Ed. 


in  the  slightest ;  nevertheless  at  a  certain  time  it  becomes 
your  turn  to  be  made  a  prefect,  and  where  are  you  then  ? 

A  bad  house-master  is  bad  enough  ;  it  is  trying  to 
have  to  call  over  in  a  room  filled  with  a  hubbub  which 
should  not  exist,  simply  because  the  master  either  won't 
or  can't  stop  it.  He  had  much  better  go  away  and  let 
you  settle  it.  If  a  boy  will  not  take  any  notice  of  a 
master,  he  certainly  will  not  do  so  in  the  case  of  a  prefect, 
and  it  sounds  very  bad  to  hear  a  noise  begin  directly  a 
master  comes  to  relieve  you,  when  you  have  been  taking 
"  prep."  It  shows  that  you  are  much  more  strict  than 
the  master,  which  is  wrong.  I  suppose  the  boy  thinks 
he  is  quite  in  his  right.  He  argues  that  if  he  does  what 
he  likes  with  a  master,  why  should  he  do  what  a  prefect 
tells  him  ?  At  any  rate  that  is  how  I  used  to  reason, 
when  I  was  in  the  Common  Room.  Another  annoying 
thing  is  to  have  to  take  a  prefect  in  "  prep."  because  he 
hasn't  got  a  study.  Of  course  you  can't  rule  him,  and 
you  are  always  mistaking  him  for  somebody  else,  and 
coming  down  on  him. 

It  is  astonishing  how  some  prefects  can  do  their  work 
without  setting  a  hne  or  punishing  anybody,  while  others 
seem  to  spend  most  of  their  time  in  putting  everybody 
in  for  "  extra  drill,"  &c.  The  former  way  is  the  best 
if  you  can  manage  it,  and  in  the  long  run  you  will  find 
that  better  order  is  kept ;  besides,  it  asserts  your  per- 
sonahty,  which  is  very  often  a  difficult  thing.  I  don't 
consider  extra  drill  the  shghtest  good,  especially  at  this 
school,  as  the  offenders  get  off  a  Uttle  prep,  for  it,  and  I 
know  one  or  two  who  would  quite  as  soon  do  drill  as 
prep.  Besides,  when  they  are  doing  it  they  never  think 
by  any  chance  why  they  were  put  in.  Why  extra  drill 
is  so  popular  among  prefects  is  because  there  is  no 
trouble  ;  you  put  the  boy  in,  and  there  is  an  end  of  it  ; 
whereas  if  you  set  him  hnes  you  have  to  see  that  they 
are  done  to  time,  and  half  a  dozen  different  things.  It 
is  a  much  better  punishment,  nevertheless.  As  for 
corporal  punishment,  it  is  quite  unnecessary.  Smack 
a  boy's  head  by  all  means  (he  remembers  that  for 
the  next  five  minutes),  but  it  is  no  good  to  thrash 
him.  It  makes  you  unpopular;  and  besides,  it  is  not 
a  particularly  enjoyable  exercise. 

It  is  no  good  being  too  strict  in  prep.  What  is  prep.  ? 
An  artificial  state  of  affairs  which  will  allow  a  boy  to 
work  without  being  disturbed.  Well,  this  can  be  easily 
managed  ;  the  only  people  who  you  have  to  look  after 
are  the  small  boys  who  make  it  their  aim  to  annoy  older 
companions  who  have  forsaken  their  habit  of  never 
doing  any  work. 

Now  as  to  masters.  During  the  time  I  have  been  in 
this  house,  I  have  seen  seven  or  eight  come  and  go,  so 
I  suppose  I  have  seen  my  share  ;  and  I  can  say  that  I 
wouldn't  be  a  schoolmaster  for  much.  They  get  a  very 
poor  time,  I  should  think  ;  in  fact,  I  quite  feel  for  them 
sometimes  (of  course  I  speak  of  house-masters.  Out- 
door masters,  i.e,  masters  who  hve  in  their  own  homes, 
are  quite  a  different  matter).  But  house-masters  ! 
Preserve  me  from  being  one  !  It  doesn't  seem  worth  it, 
especially  if  you  weren't  born  to  be  a  schoolmaster.  I 
don't  know  why  it  is,  but  over  50  per  cent,  of  the  masters 
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I  have  seen  have  been  wholly  unfit  for  their  vocation  ;  at 
least  from  my  point  of  view,  which,  if  not  very  deep,  is 
fairly  practical.  The  obviously  silly  mistakes  which 
some  new  masters  make  are  too  pitiful  for  words.  You 
long  to  give  them  a  word  of  advice— fancy  their  faces 
if  you  did  !  Many  a  master  thinks  that  by  being 
familiar  with  the  boys  he  will  become  popular.  He  is 
absolutely  wrong.  First  of  all  the  boys  don't  look  up 
to  him  as  they  should,  and  this  contempt  grows  and 
grows  until  liberties  are  taken  ;  in  fact  they  begin  to 
treat  him  just  like  a  fellow  schoolboy,  and  away  goes  all 
discipline.  It  is  much  better  to  keep  aloof  from  the  boys 
altogether  than  to  be  too  familiar.  A  boy  will  not  see 
that  a  master  is  trying  to  be  pleasant  to  him,  and  any 
lack  of  strictness  is  taken  for  weakness  and  is  treated 
accordingly.  One  thing  which  goes  towards  the  popu- 
larity of  a  master  is  the  distinction  he  makes  between 
the  bigger  and  smaller  boys,  and  of  course  it  is  a  great 
help  to  the  prefects.  If  the  smaller  boys  see  that  the 
masters  regard  the  prefects  as  prefects,  they  will  pay 
more  attention  to  them  than  if  everybody  is  treated 
alike. 

The  great  thing  that  masters  must  have  is  patience. 
Some  few  have  it,  but  more  than  half  of  them  seem  to 
be  strangely  deficient  in  it.     Masters  think  that  by  giving 
500  lines  and  making  a  bombastic  oration  to  you  for 
making  a  noise  in  the  dormitory  they  will  stop  you. 
But  why  ?     It  stands  to  reason  that  just  the  opposite 
will  occur.     The  boy  does  the  500  hnes  in  a  bad  temper, 
growling  at  the  master  most  of  the  time,  and  vowing 
that  he  will  make  just  as  much  noise  on  the  next  oppor- 
tunity ;   and  he  generally  manages  to  do  so.     His  whole 
nature  is  up  in  arms  against  the  master  ;  500  lines  is  too 
much,    he   reasons,    and    he    is   generally    right.     The 
master's  reason  for  giving  them  is  that  by  so  doing  he 
hopes  to  put  a  stop  to  any  further  noise.     On  the  other 
hand,  the  man  of  sense  goes  upstairs,  gives  two  or  three 
boys  200  lines  apiece,  and  tells  them  to  get  into  bed. 
Xote  the  result.      The  boys  who  have  escaped  without 
the  lines  condole  with  their  less  fortunate  companions 
and  call  it  "  bad  luck."     Nevertheless  the  200  lines  are 
not  a  very  serious  matter,  and,  after  all,  it  was  worth 
it.     So  the  200  lines  are  done,  with  no  ill-will  to  the 
master,  and  in  due  course  they  are  shown  up.     The  next 
night  the  tendency  to  make  a  noise  may  again  be  there, 
but  it  has  not  the  impetus  which  would  have  existed 
if  the  500  lines  had  been  set  and  every  one  was  up  in 
arms  against  the  master.     Perhaps  on  the  next  night 
but  one  the  noise  is  again  so  great  that  more  lines  have 
to  be  set.    Nobody  minds  this  ;  so  we  realise  that  in  time 
the  boys  begin  to  know  how  much  noise  they  can  make 
without  getting  200  lines,  and  the  house  settles  down  to 
comparative  quiet.     Of  course  patience  is  needed,  as  it  is 
certainly  a  bore  to  set  all  these  batches  of  lines,  and  then 
to  see  that  they  are  done  to  time  and  all  that  sort  of  thing, 
but  it  pays  in  the  end,  and  boys  will  do  a  good  deal  for 
a  master  that  they  like,  while  it  is  wonderful  how  much 
they  can  do  towards  making  a  house-master's  life  un- 
bearable if  they  dislike  him.     I  would  not  have  believed 
it,  if  I  had  not  seen  !  ^ 


Another  thing  which  I  cannot  understand  is  a  boy 
losing  his  temper  with  a  master  ;  it  is  so  silly.  If  you 
want  to  annoy  a  master,  hold  your  tongue.  It  is  not 
what  you  say  that  annoys  him,  it  is  the  things  you  don't 
say.  Besides,  if  you  are  going  to  have  a  quarrel  with  a 
master,  it  is  a  dangerous  thing  to  answer  him  back. 
You  generally  say  something  impertinent,  and  then 
you're  done.  The  best  thing  is  to  be  absolutely  calm  and 
polite,  and  then  he  can't  get  at  you.  It  is  not  easy  to 
quarrel  with  a  good  master,  however.  I  always  pity 
the  "  Head  "  when  a  boy  goes  to  him  and  complains 
that  he  has  been  punished  unjustly  by  a  master.  It  is 
a  very  difficult  position.  He  must  look  into  the  thing 
for  the  sake  of  common  justice,  but  if  he  is  going  to 
question  the  methods  of  a  master  he  might  as  well 
dismiss  him  at  once.  In  fact,  I  should  think  the  "  head  " 
is  often  in  a  rather  tight  fix,  but  he  always  seems  to 
come  out  all  right ;  and,  what  is  more,  there  is  no  noise 
about  it. 

So  much  then  for  the  house-prefect's  point  of  view. 
Perhaps  his  ideas  may  seem  strange  to  some  readers 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  all  schools  are  not  alike, 
and  allowance  must  be  made  for  this. 


Agricultural  Organisation 

By  J.  C.  Medd,  M.A. 

The  increasing  demand  for  small  agricultural  holdings 
makes  it  more  and  more  important  not  to  overlook  the 
two  factors  indispensable  to  their  success — knowledge 
and  co-operation.     In  both  respects  the  English  farmer 
and  cultivator  are  at  a  disadvantage.     The  application 
of  science  to  his  industry  has  not  developed  as  it  has 
abroad.     Facilities  for  instruction,  except  of  the  most 
advanced  type,  are  rarely  to  be  found,  and  vast  areas 
remain  without  facilities  of  any  kind.     The  foreigner, 
moreover,  since  the  period  of  world-wide  competition, 
has  completely  reorganised  the  business  of  farming  upon 
co-operative  hnes.     So  far  as  education  is  concerned, 
the  matter  is  obviously  one  for  State  guidance  and 
assistance  combined  with  greater  activity  on  the  part 
of  local  authorities.     But  whether  the  State  can  with 
equal   propriety  make   money   grants   to   co-operative 
societies  to  aid  in  the  development  of  their  trade  may 
be  open  to  question.     The  point  has  recently  been  dis- 
cussed in  Ireland  in  relation  to  the  Irish  Agricultural 
Organisation  Society,  and  Lord  Carrington,  when  con- 
sulted by  Sir  Horace  Plunkett,  wrote  on  November  27, 
1906:  "I  fully  recognise  the  strength  of  the  claims  of 
such  societies  to  assistance  from  public  funds,  and,  if 
the  times  were  more  favourable,  I  would  gladly  press 
those  claims  upon  the  attention  of  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer."     This  seems  to  indicate  that  the  Board 
of  Agriculture  would  not  upon  principle  object  to  subsi- 
dise English  co-operative  societies,  but  Lord  Carrington 
was  strongly  of  opinion  that  the  promotion  of  agricul- 
tural co-operation  should  be  undertaken  by  a  voluntary 
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organisation  rather  than  by  a  Government  Depart- 
ment, a  view  which  was  subsequently  emphasised  in  the 
Report  on  Small  Holdings. 

The  Irish  Agricultural  Organisation  Society  shows 
how  much  may  be  accomplished  by  purely  voluntary 
effort,  and  it  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  the  English 
taxpayer  would  ever  recognise  that  trade  in  agriculture 
was  more  entitled  to  State  aid  than  any  other  trade. 
The  following  table  gives  the  statistics  for  Ireland  up 
to  December  31,  1905  : 
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g 
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47 
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35 

Miscellaneous 
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4 
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4,010 

5,830 

225,000 
1,772,500 
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86,532 

134.548 

180,458 

That  the  movement  is  growing  steadily  may  be  judged 
from  the  fact  that  eighty-one  societies  of  various  kinds 
were  established  during  1905. 

All  the  societies,  with  the  exception  of  the  credit 
societies,  are  incorporated  under  the  Industrial  and 
Provident  Societies  Act,  1893.  The  liability  of  members 
is  limited  to  the  amount  of  their  shares,  and  all  members 
have  equal  voting  powers  irrespective  of  the  number  of 
shares  held.  The  management  is  vested  in  committees, 
whose  functions  are  similar  to  those  of  the  directors  of 
limited  liability  companies.  The  interest  payable  on 
shares  is  always  limited  to  5  per  cent.  ;  the  remaining 
nett  profit  is  allocated  in  the  form  of  a  dividend  to 
members  on  the  amount  of  their  trade  with  the  society, 
and  to  the  workers  in  the  form  of  a  bonus  on  their 
wages. 

The  "Creameries"  are  divided  into  "Central" 
creameries,  where  butter  is  manufactured,  and  "  Auxili- 
aries "  where  milk  is  separated  only  and  the  cream 
churned  at  some  convenient  "  Central."  In  the  rich 
dairying  lands  of  Munster,  the  average  radius  served 
by  a  creamery  is  about  two  miles,  while  in  the  north  and 
north-west  the  milk  is  drawn  from  twice  that  distance. 
The  monthly  price  paid  to  the  suppliers  is  based  on  the 
nett  return  from  the  butter  sold,  the  basis  of  payment 
being  usually  the  actual  weight  of  butter-fat  supplied 
by  the  individual.  This  is  determined  by  weighing  the 
milk  when  delivered  and  ascertaining  the  percentage 
of  butter-fat  by  testing.  The  separated  milk  and  butter- 
milk are  returned  free  to  the  suppliers  in  due  proportion 
to  the  quantity  of  whole  milk  supplied  by  each.  The 
advantages  of  co-operative  creameries  have  been  thus 
summarised  : 

(i)  The  milk  producer  obtains  at  a  minimum  of  cost 


all  the  advantages  of  modern  science  in  dealing  with  his 
dairy  produce,  and,  whether  its  volume  be  large  or 
small,  he  realises  its  full  market  value  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year. 

(2)  He  retains  the  control  of  one  of  the  most  important 
branches  of  his  industry,  and,  with  the  control,  the 
entire  profits  of  the  business. 

(3)  The  consumer  gets  what  he  pays  for^pure  butter 
— manufactured  in  well-regulated  creameries  under  con- 
ditions which  preclude  all  possibility  of  danger  to  health 
— and  he  gets  it  at  a  reasonable  price. 

Hitherto  the  operations  of  the  agricultural  societies 
have  been  confined  almost  exclusively  to  the  purchase 
of  agricultural  requisites,  such  as  artificial  manures, 
seeds  and  feeding-stuffs,  on  wholesale  terms  and  of 
guaranteed  quality  for  their  members,  also  of  imple- 
ments and  machinery  at  reduced  cost.  Attention  is 
now  being  directed  to  the  co-operative  sale  of  produce. 
Perhaps  the  greatest  success  of  these  societies  has  been 
in  effecting  a  reduction,  estimated  at  from  25  to  40  per 
cent.,  in  the  cost  of  artificial  manures,  owing  to  which 
the  sale  of  Irish-manufactured  artificial  manures  has 
gone  up  from  120,000  tons  in  1900  to  175,000  tons  in 
1906.  At  the  same  time  the  societies  have  placed  within 
the  reach  of  even  the  smallest  farmers  agricultural  seeds 
of  high  standards  of  germination  and  purity. 

The  credit  societies  are  founded  on  the  unlimited 
liability  of  their  members  for  all  the  debts  of  the  society, 
and  are  incorporated  under  the  Friendly  Societies  Act. 
Their  object  is  to  create  a  fund  secured  on  the  joint  and 
several  unhmited  habihty  of  their  members  to  be  lent 
out  to  members  of  the  society  in  limited  sums  for  pro- 
ductive purposes,  or  for  such  objects  as  will  result  in  a 
saving  or  economy  to  the  borrower.  The  area  covered 
by  such  a  society  is  generally  a  parish  in  which  every 
member  is  known  to  and  knows  every  other  member. 
Their  capital  is  derived  from :  (i)  Deposits  from 
members  or  others,  on  which  3  per  cent,  interest  is 
usually  charged.  (2)  Loans  from  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  or  the  Congested  Districts  Board,  generally 
limited  to  £50  or  ;fioo,  at  3  per  cent,  interest,  and 
designed  to  give  confidence  to  local  depositors  rather 
than  to  provide  adequate  working  capital.  (3)  Ad- 
vances from  joint  stock  banks  on  the  overdraft  plan  at 
4  per  cent.  Loans  are  granted  to  members  for  the 
purchase  of  live  stock,  seeds,  manures,  machinery, 
feeding-stuffs,  &c.,  and  in  certain  cases  to  enable  the 
borrower  to  obtain  relief  from  debts  contracted  at 
usurious  rates  of  interest.  The  interest  charged  is,  as 
a  rule,  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  per  annum,  or  a  penny 
per  pound  per  month.  Two  sureties  must  go  bail  for 
the  borrower  and  must  with  him  enter  into  a  bond  for 
the  repayment  of  the  loan  and  interest,  and  also  under- 
take that  the  loan  shall  bs  apphed  solely  to  the  stated 
purpose  for  which  it  is  granted.  With  rare  exceptions, 
the  conditions  are  said  to  be  fulfilled  with  extraordinary 
fidelity,  and  there  is  no  case  on  record  where  either  a 
member  or  a  depositor  has  lost  a  penny  through  his  con- 
nection with  such  a  society,  nor  has  any  call  ever  been 
made  to  make  good  the  default  of  a  borrower. 
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Comparatively  few  poultry  societies  have  been  started 
yet.  A  number  of  parish  units  must  be  combined  in 
a  large  society  to  give  the  committee  of  management  a 
wide  choice  of  selection,  to  ensure  a  sufficient  volume  of 
business  to  pay  a  competent  staff,  and  to  facilitate  a 
thorough  system  of  grading  the  produce  and  of  daily 
consignment  to  the  markets.  As  this  involves  the 
simultaneous  organisation  of  a  number  of  scattered 
districts,  the  process  is  lengthy  and  expensive.  The 
conditions  of  membership  and  profit-sharing  are  similar 
to  those  which  prevail  in  the  creameries  and  agricultural 
societies.  In  most  cases  the  sale  of  eggs  is  the  principal 
business,  but  several  societies  are  now  engaged  in  the 
poultry-fattening  business,  while  nearly  all  have  a  con- 
siderable trade  in  turkeys  at  Christmas.  The  societies 
pay  for  the  eggs  by  weight,  the  price  per  pound  weight 
being  regulated  by  the  market  selling  price,  less  working 
expenses.  The  system  of  testing,  grading,  and  packing 
guarantees  freshness,  regularity  in  weights,  and  freedom 
from  breakage  in  transit. 

The  flax  societies  are  also  comparatively  new,  and 
few  are  in  operation  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
properly  qualified  managers  for  the  scutch  mills.  Their 
object  is  to  improve  the  methods  of  cultivation  and 
after-treatment  of  the  crop,  and  to  provide  their  members 
with  a  remunerative  market  for  the  dressed  flax.  At 
most  of  the  existing  societies  apprentices  are  being 
trained,  so  as  to  be  available  as  managers  of  new  societies, 
this  being  one  of  the  conditions  laid  down  by  the  Depart- 
ment for  giving  instruction  through  their  flax  experts. 
Many  serious  problems  await  solution,  such  as  the  utih- 
sation  of  the  seed,  which  now  goes  to  waste,  the  drying 
of  the  green  flax  straw  so  as  to  admit  of  its  being  ' '  retted" 
the  following  year,  and  some  system  whereby  the  flax 
societies  may  purchase  the  growing  crops  of  their 
members  and  take  charge  of  the  subsequent  processes 
of  treatment  and  marketing. 

The  miscellaneous  societies  comprise  associations  of 
women  and  girls  for  the  making  and  sale  of  lace  and 
crochet,  drawn-thread  work,  knitting,  weaving,  em- 
broidery, bookbinding,  and  other  artistic  handicrafts, 
rug-  and  carpet-making,  bee-keeping,  and  so  forth. 
Many  girls,  whose  sole  idea  and  prospect  was  to  emigrate 
to  America,  have  preferred  to  remain  at  home  and  earn 
a  comfortable  living  there.  In  more  than  one  case, 
these  small  societies,  composed  of  a  few  women  and 
girls,  aided  by  the  local  clergyman,  have  formed  the 
nucleus  of  a  large  local  industry  which  has  attracted 
some  enterprising  capitalist  whose  business,  skill,  and 
money  have  put  it  upon  a  permanent  basis. 


An  interesting  paper  (Cd.  3443)  has  been  issued  by  the  Scotch 
Education  Department  on  the  teaching  of  school  and  personal 
hygiene  to  students  in  training.  Dr.  Mackenzie,  who  made  the 
inquiry,  makes  some  suggestive  remarks.  He  states  that  it  is 
not  contemplated  that  the  teacher  should  become  a  doctor, 
but  he  should  have  learned  enough  of  children's  common  com- 
plaints to  recognise  them  when  they  are  present  and  to  decide 
whether  school  routine  may  not  have  a  bad  effect  on  a  par- 
ticular child.  He  reports  in  favour  of  "  more  observation  of  the 
concrete  child  "  as  opposed  to  "  generalised  physiology  and  the 
technical  descriptions  of  anatomy." 


Hints  to  Language  Teachers 

By  Nora  C.  Usher 
Language  Teacher  in  Hamburg 

It  may  safely  be  said  that  the  irregular  verbs  constitute 
a  veritable  Hill  Difficulty  in  the  way  of  all  language 
teachers  and  students.  In  most  schools,  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  as  soon  as  a  child  can  repeat  in  a  parrot- 
like fashion  the  three  principal  parts  of  these  verbs,  he 
is  said  to  "  know  them  by  heart  "  ;  but  never  was  there  a 
greater  delusion.  Quite  as  weU  might  one  say  of  an 
infant  who  has  learnt  to  recognise  A,  apple-pie,  B,  bit  it, 
and  so  on,  that  he  has  learnt  to  read.  As  well  might  one 
assume  that  the  carter  who  brings  the  load  of  bricks  is 
able  to  build  the  house.  Not  that  the  learning  by  rote 
of  that  long  and  monotonous  list  should  be  altogether 
depreciated  ;  on  the  contrary,  parrot-hke  repetition  is  to  a 
certain  extent  an  important  factor  in  language  teaching  ; 
but  the  making  that  repetition  the  end  and  aim  of  the 
pupil's  efforts  cannot  be  too  strongly  denounced.  Sup- 
pose that  the  scholar  has  "  got  by  heart  "  this  formidable 
list  ;  that  in  English,  for  instance,  he  is  quite  at  home 
with  "  sew  "  and  "  sow,"  "  ring  "  and  "  wring,"  and 
that  he  does  not  even  falter  when  confronted  with  the 
idiosyncrasies  of  "  to  he  "  and  "  to  lay  "  ;  he  has  still 
only  just  touched  the  borderland  of  the  infinitude  of 
expressions  to  which  these  words  supply  the  key.  He 
has  yet  to  discover  that  he  must  not  say  "  the  tree 
puts  a  shadow,"  "  the  servant  casts  coals  on  the  fire," 
or  "  will  you  take  that  letter  to  me  "  ;  when  he  can  dis- 
tinguish how  to  use  the  verbs,  then  he  knows  them,  not 
before. 

As  a  means  to  this  end  it  is  good  for  each  irregular 
verb  to  be  taken  in  turn  with  its  idioms  and  different 
shades  of  meaning.  Let  a  note-book  be  kept  for  this 
purpose,  with  a  separate  page  for  each  verb,  leaving  a 
space  at  the  bottom  for  new  idioms  to  be  added  when 
they  are  found.  Two  or  three  verbs  thus  thoroughly 
gone  into  will  form  a  rich  subject  for  one  lesson  weekly. 
For  home  work  let  the  pupils  prepare  as  many  original 
sentences  as  they  can,  bringing  in  the  verbs  given,  in 
a  different  sense  and  tense  in  each  sentence  ;  or  else 
let  them  search  their  English  readers  for  sentences 
illustrating  the  use  of  these  verbs.  Let  each  pupil  read 
his  list  at  the  next  lesson,  and  let  the  rest  of  the  class 
stop  him  when  he  is  wrong.  This  is  an  excellent  class 
exercise  ;  the  competition  between  the  scholars  as 
to  which  will  have  the  largest  number  of  approved 
sentences  is  a  splendid  stimulus  to  intelligent  study. 

Idioms  are  generally  stumbling-blocks.  Let  the  pro- 
nunciation be  perfect,  let  the  grammar  be  faultless,  the 
use  of  the  idioms  of  a  language  will  usually  distinguish 
the  native  from  the  foreigner.  A  list  of  500  or  more 
idioms  learnt  by  heart  helps  to  obviate  this  evil.  In 
addition  to  the  verb  note-book,  pupils  should  have  an 
idiom  note-book,  and  ten  new  idioms  should  be  given 
at  each  lesson.  As  home  work,  let  the  pupils  write  a 
little  story,  bringing  in  all  the  ten  idioms  without  strain- 
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ing  the  sense.  The  novelty  and  puzzle  of  the  exercise 
excites  interest,  and  when  all  the  stories  are  read  aloud 
at  the  next  lesson  there  should  not  be  a  dull  scholar  to 
be  seen. 

Another  vexed  question  is  in  regard  to  composition. 
At  the  conference  of  German  teachers  at  Munich  in  June 
1906,  mention  was  made  of  the  "  exclusion  of  com- 
position "  ;  but  composition,  if  wisely  corrected,  is  a 
most  valuable  exercise.  The  trouble  is,  that  of  many 
compositions,  when  fully  corrected,  there  remains 
nothing  of  the  original  work  of  the  pupil.  To  obviate 
this  difficulty  it  is  well  to  have  two  methods  of  correct- 
ing, a  modified  correction,  and  a  complete  correction. 
In  the  former,  correct  only  absolute  errors,  grammatical 
or  orthographical ;  if  the  meaning  be  clear,  leave  the 
style  absolutely  alone.  In  the  latter,  improve  every- 
thing that  can  be  improved,  crossing  out  all  superfluous 
words,  substituting  better  words  for  those  that  remain  ; 
in  short,  thoroughly  revise  the  composition.  With 
beginners  use  only  the  modified  form  ;  with  advanced 
pupils  go  through  the  exercise  twice,  first  using  the 
modified,  afterwards  the  complete  method  of  correction. 
When  possible,  simply  indicate  that  there  is  a  fault, 
and  let  the  scholar  find  it  out  and  correct  it  ;  a  correction 
made  by  the  student  himself  will  be  remembered  twice  as 
well  as  one  that  is  made  by  the  teacher.  Choose  the 
subjects  for  composition  with  a  view  to  the  taste  of  the 
writer  ;  he  wiU  write  far  better  on  a  subject  that  appeals 
to  him.  Some  of  the  English  compositions  I  have  had 
from  German  pupils  on  such  subjects  as  "  A  Day  among 
the  Heather,"  "  What  I  see  from  the  Window  of  my 
Room,"  "  A  Trip  on  the  Elbe,"  and  soon,  might  serve  as 
models  for  native  students  at  home. 

Many  of  the  difficulties  of  a  language  teacher  would 
vanish  if  he  studied  methods  and  rules  less  and  his  pupils 
more,  if  he  left  his  desk  and  sat  in  the  seat  beside  the 
scholar,  trying  for  the  moment  to  hear  with  his  ears 
and  speak  with  his  tongue,  and  so  to  understand  the 
obstacles  in  his  way.  As  it  is  essential  to  gain  the  con- 
fidence of  the  pupil,  there  should  be  no  partition  between 
teachers  and  taught ;  a  stiff,  dogmatical  language 
teacher  can  have  only  shy,  reluctant  pupils,  and  shy- 
ness and  reluctance  are  utterly  incompatible  with 
fluency  of  speech. 


The  League  of  the  Empire  is  doing  a  good  work  in  trying  to 
draw  together  the  various  parts  o£  the  King's  dominions  into  a 
common  interest  in  educational  matters.  We  hope  to  refer 
more  fully  to  the  federal  conference  in  our  next  issue,  but  up 
to  the  time  of  going  to  press  we  have  only  discussed  the  outlines 
of  a  proposal  for  the  interchange  of  teachers  (for  which  a  com- 
mittee has  already  been  appointed  to  report  upon  the  possibility 
of  evolving  a  practicable  scheme)  and  the  vexed  question  of  a 
general  standard  for  certificates  of  teaching.  There  is  little 
doubt  that  teachers  are  inclined  to  get  into  a  groove,  but  until 
the  Board  admits  the  desirability  of  interchanging  (for  instance) 
teachers  in  Limehouse  with  those  in  Cornwall,  it  is  hardly  likely 
that  they  will  agree  to  make  an  exchange  between  Birmingham 
and  Sydney. 


Psychology  Past  and  Present 

By  Dr.  Alexander  Morgan 

II 

We  come  now  to  the  so-called  New  Psychology.  The  chief 
feature  of  the  intellectual  development  of  the  nineteenth 
century  was  the  introduction  of  the  scientific  method 
and  spirit  into  every  part  of  the  field  of  knowledge,  and 
psychology  shared  in  the  movement.  It  was  felt  that  it 
was  no  longer  enough  to  classify  and  describe  the  pheno- 
mena of  mind,  that  a  rational  explanation  of  them  was 
wanted  in  order  to  establish  their  general  laws.  This  the 
old  psychology  could  not  supply,  as  I  have  already 
shown.  The  methods  of  that  psychology  were  partly 
direct,  viz.,  studying  one's  own  mind  by  introspective 
analysis  ;  and  partly  indirect,  viz.,  studying  the  minds  of 
others  by  their  words  and  actions.  "  We  can  under- 
stand," says  McCosh,  "  what  is  passing  in  the  minds  of 
others  by  means  of  their  deeds,  speeches,  and  writings, 
because  we  are  conscious  of  like  states  in  ourselves.  We 
can  understand  the  deeds  of  Achilles,  or  the  devils  of 
Milton,  because  we  are  conscious  of  the  same  elements 
within  ourselves.  A  skilful  analyst  could  construct  a 
psychology  out  of  Shakespeare,  or  out  of  the  Hebrew 
and  Greek  Scriptures."  With  a  reservation,  perhaps, 
as  to  our  first-hand  knowledge  of  the  demoniacal  element 
in  the  human  mind  we  can  agree  with  the  truth  of  this 
statement. 

Such,  then,  were  the  instruments  of  the  old  psychology, 
and  we  can  see  that  they  were  too  fragile  to  penetrate  the 
compact  facts  of  consciousness.  Stronger  and  keener 
weapons  were  necessary,  and  modern  psychology  has 
endeavoured  to  supply  them.  We  shall,  however, 
better  understand  the  new  movement  in  psychology  if 
we  trace  it  from  its  sources.  These  are  two,  and  again, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  old  psychology,  one  is  German  and 
the  other  British. 

The  modern  spirit  of  scientific  inquiry  showed  itself 
earlier  in  Germany  than  in  this  country.  So  far  as 
psychology  is  concerned,  the  credit  of  this  must  be 
given  in  the  first  instance  to  the  influence  of  Herbart's 
treatise  on  Psychology  as  a  Science,  published  in  1824  ;  but 
the  great  constructive  pioneer  work  was  done  by  Lotze  * 
and  Wundt,-f-  and  a  number  of  brilliant  followers  who 
need  not  be  specified  in  a  popular  treatment  of  the 
subject.  They  based  their  work  on  the  assumption, 
now  I  think  almost  universally  conceded,  that  mental 
life  consists  of  a  series  of  conscious  states  functionally  con- 
nected with  physical  states,  that  in  short  mental  activity 
is  always  accompanied  by  a  process  of  nervous  change, 
and  the  problem  they  set  themselves  was  to  find  out  the 
definite  laws  combining  the  two  classes  of  facts.  Now, 
the  phenomena  o[  consciousness,  being  purely  internal, 
cannot  be  examined  by  any  external  means.  "  No  one 
ever  saw  a  recollection  or  touched  an  emotion."  Facts 
*  Lotze's  Medicinische  Psychologie.  1852. 
t  Wundt's  GrundzUge  der  Physiologischen  Psychologie,  which 
was  reprinted  four  times  in  the  first  year  of  its  publication,  1 874. 
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of  this  class  can  only  be  examined  by  the  methods  of  the 
old  psychology.  It  is  otherwise,  however,  with  the 
physical  elements  of  our  mental  life.  Being  outside  the 
field  of  consciousness,  they  are  accessible  to  experimen- 
tation, and  the  whole  of  the  resources  of  the  physio- 
logical and  physical  laboratories  can  be  utilised  to 
examine  them.  The  application  of  the  experimental 
method  during  the  last  thirty  years  has  caused  nothing 
less  than  a  revolution  in  our  general  conception  of 
psychology,  and  it  is  the  main  factor  in  the  birth  of  the 
new  psychology. 

But  there  is  another  important  branch  of  modern 
psychology  and  it  is  almost  entirely  due  to  British 
thinkers.  When  the  Darwinian  theory  of  evolution 
was  proclaimed  it  was  soon  seen  to  be  as  true  of  mental 
as  of  biological  phenomena.  There  has  been  a  definite 
process  of  evolution  of  the  human  mind  from  the  rudi- 
mentary animal  mind,  and  there  is  also  a  gradual  evo- 
lution in  the  mental  history  of  each  human  being  between 
infancy  and  maturity.  This  is  the  genetic  aspect  of 
the  new  psychology,  and  it  is  entirely  opposed  to  the 
ready-made  or  intuitional  point  of  view  of  the  older 
faculty  psychology. 

By  the  combination  of  these  two  factors  then — the 
physiological  psychology  with  its  experimental  method 
of  procedure,  and  the  genetic  psychology  with  its 
principle  of  evolution — the  new  psychology  has  been 
formed.     Let  us  briefly  consider  each  of  these  factors. 

First,  as  to  the  introduction  of  measurement  and 
experimentation  into  psychology.  We  cannot  conceal 
from  ourselves  the  fact  that  there  are  great  and  pecuhar 
difficulties  to  be  overcome  in  performing  mental  tests. 
Our  mental  condition  is  subject  to  many  fluctuations  due 
to  fatigue  or  changes  in  our  physical  condition,  &c.,  and 
these  variations  are  uncertain  in  their  effect  and  difficult 
to  allow  for.  Again,  by  the  very  act  of  testing  a  mental 
power  we  interfere  with  its  full  exercise.  It  is  no 
wonder  that  Kant  denied  that  psychology  could  ever 
rank  as  an  experimental  science.  But  in  recent  years 
many  of  the  difficulties  in  the  way  have  been  overcome, 
and  a  weU-equipped  laboratory  is  an  adjunct  of  almost 
every  modern  school  of  psychology.  From  these 
laboratories  a  bewildering  mass  of  monographs  is  yearly 
sent  forth,  a  list  of  which  would  equal  in  length  and 
monotony  Homer's  catalogue  of  the  ships.  Every  kind 
of  sensation  has  been  studied  qualitatively  and  quanti- 
tatively, and  in  many  cases  where  consciousness  detects 
only  simple  sensations  experiment  has  demonstrated 
that  they  consist  of  many  elements  in  combination. 
Helmholtz  has  shown,  for  instance,  that  sound  is  by  no 
means  the  simple  sensation  we  supposed.  But  experi- 
mental psychology  does  not  cling  to  the  mere  rudiments 
and  miss  the  higher  forms  of  our  mental  life.  The  more 
abstract  processes  of  conception,  imitation,  attention, 
association,  and  memory  have  all  been  dealt  with 
experimentally.  The  value  of  the  results  already 
obtained  need  not  be  overrated  ;  they  suggest  encourage- 
ment rather  than  enthusiasm.  They  have  thrown  a 
considerable  amount  of  new  flight  on  the  mechanism  and 
-conditions   of  consciousness,  and   they  warrant   us    in 


believing  that,  with  still  more  improved  methods,  they 
will  bring  to  light  unexpected  results. 

There  is  one  important  and  comprehensive  depart- 
ment of  psychology  in  which  nature  has  arranged 
and  executed  the  experiment  for  us.  I  refer  to  Patho- 
logical Psychology.  Abnormal  conditions  of  the  brain, 
as  in  hypnotism,  hysteria,  hallucination,  and  melan- 
cholia, and  those  diseases  of  the  organ  which  give  rise 
to  insanity,  idiocy,  aphasia,  epilepsy,  &c.,  have  been 
carefully  studied,  especially  by  French  psychologists. 
The  study  of  the  abnormal  has  shed  much  light  upon  the 
normal  conditions  of  the  brain,  and  has  made  additions 
to  our  knowledge  of  psychology  not  easily  obtained  from 
any  other  source. 

Before  passing  away  from  the  consideration  of  the 
experimental  method  in  psychology  a  warning  may  not 
be  out  of  place  against  the  danger  in  our  enthusiasm  for 
the  new  of  exaggerating  its  importance  at  the  expense 
of  the  old.  A  true  knowledge  of  the  mind  and  of  its 
lofty  ideas  cannot  be  gained  by  mere  experimenting. 
Introspection  must  precede  every  other  method  of 
examining  the  mind.  Without  its  initial  data  e.xperi- 
mental  psychology  could  not  even  make  a  start.  We 
must  be  conscious  of  perceptions,  memories,  and  reason- 
ings before  we  can  examine  them  by  any  objective 
method,  and  it  is  to  introspection  that  we  must  finally 
return  in  order  to  verify  and  interpret  our  results  ob- 
tained by  other  methods.  The  new,  in  short,  has  come 
to  supplement,  not  supplant,  the  old  psychology,  and 
the  methods  and  results  of  both  must  be  known  by  the 
teacher  who  wishes  to  deal  scientifically  with  the  mind 
he  has  to  educate. 

Let  us  now  briefly  resume  our  consideration  of  the 
other  main  branch  of  the  new  psychology — that  arising 
from  the  doctrine  of  evolution.  The  old  idea  of  mind 
was  that  it  was  a  fixed  substance,  with  fixed  attributes 
or  faculties  ;  but  the  application  of  the  doctrine  of 
evolution  to  the  facts  of  our  mental  life  has  reversed  all 
this.  Our  conception  of  mind  now  is  that  it  is  a  develop- 
ing activity,  and  there  has  arisen  in  recent  times  a  branch 
of  psychology  called  Genetic  Psychology,  whose  function 
is  to  trace  the  origin  and  growth  of  the  different  powers 
of  mind.  This  includes  Comparative  Psychology  or  the 
study  of  mind  in  animals,  and  Child  Psychology  or  the 
study  of  the  development  of  mental  function  from 
infancy  to  adult  life.  Formerly  the  mind  of  the  child 
was  looked  upon  as  merely  a  smaller  edition  of  the  mind 
of  the  adult  ;  but  now,  viewing  mind  from  the  genetic 
standpoint,  we  know  that  the  mind  in  childhood  differs 
as  essentially  from  the  mind  in  maturity  as  does  a 
tadpole  from  a  frog,  or  a  bud  from  the  flower  into  which 
it  develops.  There  is  a  definite  process  of  evolution 
gone  through  in  the  mental  history  of  each  individual, 
"  First  the  blade,  then  the  ear,  and  then  the  full  corn 
in  the  ear."  It  follows  from  this  that  we  must  not 
try  to  hurry  nature  or  alter  the  order  of  development. 
"  Every  child,"  says  Frobel,  "must  live  out  completely 
every  stage  of  childhood,  or  he  can  never  develop  into 
full  maturity."  It  is  our  duty  as  educators  to  know  the 
different  phases  of  the  evolution  of  the  youthful  mind. 
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that  we  may  supply  the  right  kind  of  education  at  each 
stage.  How  different  is  this  from  the  practice  of  the  old 
pedagogy  in  which  the  subjects  of  the  education  of 
children  of  all  ages  were  the  same,  only,  of  course,  made 
a  little  easier  in  the  case  of  the  younger  children  on  the 
principle  that  the  wind  should  be  tempered  to  the 
shorn  lamb. 

A  question  that  naturally  suggests  itself  in  connection 

with   experimental    psychology   is   what    part    should 

it  play  in  the  professional  training  of  teachers  ?      All 

teachers  while  in  training  should  be  made  well  acquainted 

with  the  literature  of  the  subject,  and  the  chief  results 

that  have  been  obtained  ;   and  facilities  for  laboratory 

work  should  be  provided  for  those  who  have  an  aptitude 

or   inclination   for   the   work.      But   let   us   hope   that 

experimental     psychology     with     its     dynamometers, 

ergographs,    plethysmographs     and    sphygoplethysmo- 

graphs  will  never  find  its  way  into  the  schoolroom.     It 

is  not  our  duty  to  measure  the  minds  of  the  children  with 

our  mental  calipers  even  if  we  could.     What  we  have  to 

do  is  to  observe  and  study  the  children  sympathetically, 

habitually,  and  unobtrusively  in  their  work  and  in  their 

play.     Equipped  thus  with  first-hand  knowledge  of  the 

child-mind  we  shall  be  able  to  look  at  things  from  the 

child's  point  of  view  instead  of,  as  is  so  often  the  case, 

wasting  time  and  temper  in  trying  to  get  him  to  look  at 

them  from  our  adult  standpoint. 

Some  teachers  in  their  enthusiasm  for  child  study  have 
collected,  at    no   inconsiderable   labour   to    themselves, 
results  of  observations  that  fulfil  no  educational  purpose. 
Such  investigations  are  of  no  value  unless  they  have 
been  made  with  some  definite  purpose  in  view — either  to 
discover  an  educational  principle  or  to  verify  one.     Of 
what  use,  for  example,  to  the  practical  business  of  the 
school  is  it  to  know  that  out  of  845  children  191  pre- 
ferred wax  dolls,  163  paper  dolls,  153  china  dolls,  144 
rag  dolls,  116  bisque  dolls,  and  69  rubber  dolls,  and  so 
on  ?      The   collection   of   this   information   must   have 
given  the  teacher  a  great  deal  of  labour,  but  what  is  the 
use  of  it  ?      It  is  so  much  misdirected  energy,  and  is  of 
no  more  scientific  value  than  Plato's  calculation  that  a 
just  ruler  is  exactly  729  times  happier  than  a  tyrant.    Or 
take  another  example  quoted  by  Professor  Miinsterberg 
of  Harvard  University.     Out  of  356  love  poems  com- 
posed by  boys,  it  was  found  that  91  referred  to  young 
ladies'  eyes,  and  50  of  these  to  the  expression  of  the 
eyes  and  41  to  their  colour,  blue  being  the  favourite  shade. 
This  may  be  interesting,  but  its  pedagogic  value  is  nil, 
and  all  such  collections  of  figures  must  be  so,  unless  they 
are   undertaken   with   some   definite   purpose,    and     n 
relation  to  some  educational  principle. 

Professor  Thomas  Reid,  the  great  Scottish  philosopher, 
stated  the  problem  that  lies  before  child  study  long  before 
even  the  term  was  invented.  He  said  in  his  Introduction 
to  the  Inquiry  info  the  Human  Mind :  "If  it  were  pos- 
sible to  get  a  clear  and  complete  record  of  all  that  goes 
on  in  the  mind  of  a  child  from  the  beginning  of  his  mental 
life  to  the  moment  when  he  uses  his  reason,  a  record 
from  which  we  might  learn  how  our  infant  faculties 
worked,  how  they  produced  and  developed  all  the  ideas 


and  all  the  sensations  that  we  find  in  ourselves  when 


we  have  arrived  at  the  age  of  reflection,  this  would  be  a 
treasure  in  natural  history  which  would  probably  shed 
more  light  on  the  faculties  of  man  than  all  the  systems 
of  philosophy  that  have  been  written  on  this  subject  from 
the  beginning  of  the  world."  Present-day  child  study, 
with  its  almost  feverish  activity  in  some  quarters,  has 
made  a  promising  start  to  this  programme  ;  that  is  all 
we  can  as  yet  safely  assert. 

We  may  before  concluding  make  a  brief  reference  to 
the  position  of  experimental  psychology  in  the  Universi- 
ties.    The  first  special  laboratory  for  psychology  was 
established  by  Professor  Wundt  in  Leipzig  University 
in  1879,  and  the  example  has  been  followed  by  most 
of  the  other  German  Universities.     France  has   to   a 
limited  extent  followed  suit.     Up-to-date  Japan  has  its 
psychological  laboratory  at   the  University  of  Tokio. 
In  the  United  States  psychological  laboratories  have 
been  established  at  a  rapid  rate,  and  they  are  to  be  found 
now  at  aU  the  important  Universities  in  that  country. 
At    Yale    University    a    building    with    fifteen    rooms 
is  devoted  to  experimental  psychology.     In  the  Scottish 
Universities  this  subject  is  as  yet  poorly  represented.   In 
Edinburgh  University  a  lectureship  in  Genetic  Psychology 
was  established  last  autumn,  apart  from  the  Chair  of 
Logic    and   Metaphysics,    but    no    accommodation    for 
experimenting     has     yet     been     provided.     Aberdeen 
University  is,  so  far  as  I  know,  the  only  one  of  the 
northern  Universities    that  has    provided  facilities    for 
experimental  psychology.     It  is,  we  think,  a  pity  that 
this  should  be  the  state  of  matters.      Of  course  money 
can  more  easily  be  got  to  endow  lectureships  and  chairs 
in  subjects  that  have  a  direct  bearing  on  industries  ; 
yet  the  pursuit  of  pure  research  and  the  advancement 
of  knowledge  ought  to  be  a  feature  of  every  University. 
Moreover,  the  scientific  study  of  education  is  becoming 
every  day  a  more  and  more  important  subject  in  our 
Universities,  especially  in  connection  with  the  training 
of  teachers,  and  therefore  facilities  for  such  students  as 
care  to   take  part  in  research  work   in  experimental 
psychology  ought  to  be  provided,  both    for    the    sake 
of   its  disciplinary  value  and  of  the    additions  to  our 
knowledge  that  might  be  expected  from  it. 

From  what  has  been  said  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
science  of  psychology  is  as  yet  in  a  rather  inchoate 
condition.  It  is,  indeed,  at  somewhat  the  same  stage  as 
astronomy  before  Kepler,  or  physics  before  Newton. 
Plenty  of  observations  have  been  made,  but  the  results 
have  not  been  marshalled  into  order,  and  the  general 
laws  they  illustrate  have  not  been  found.  Experience 
encourages  us,  however,  to  expect  that  a  great  philo- 
sopher— the  Kepler  or  Newton  of  psychology — will  arise 
who  will  gather  up  and  harmonise  our  confused  results 
and  will  give  to  the  world  the  eternal  laws  of  mind  which 
they  exemplify. 

Bolton  Education  Society. — We  have  been  asked  to'make 
known  the  existence  of  this  body,  whose  object  it  is  to  draw 
together  teachers  of  all  descriptions  to  an  occasional  round  table 
conference.     It  seems  to  us  to  be  worthy  of  imitation  elsewhere.] 
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Our  Schools 

XVII.   Clifton 

Of  English  public  schools  Clifton  is  the  youngest  : 
she  wiU  not  celebrate  the  first  half-century  of  her 
existence  until  the  year  1912.  Her  first  headmaster 
is  still  alive  and  vigorous,  and  thousands  of  people 
who  are  interested  in  schools  and  education  re- 
member her  rapid  rise  in  fame  and  numbers,  and 
how  quickly  she  won  public  recognition  for  her 
intellectual  and  athletic  distinctions. 

Clifton,  then,  is  young,  and  with  an  ardour  natural 
to  youth  she  has  been  the  pioneer  in  some  of  the 
forward  movements  of  modem  education,  but  she 
has  never  neglected  the  older  and  humaner  letters. 

What  gives  a  school  its  pecuhar  character  ? 
Partly  its  history,  partly  its  situation  and  environ- 
ment, partly  the  lines  laid  down  for  it  and  the  ideals 
,  set  before  it  by  its  early  headmasters.  Chfton  began 
her  career  in  September  1862,  with  sixty  boys  under 
the  headmastership  of  Dr.  John  Percival.  A  day 
school  originally,  we  soon  became  a  great  boarding 
school,  but  the  day-boy  element  has  always  re- 
mained a  most  important  and  flourishing  part  of 
our  body.  In  March  1877,  h^""  '^^e  Majesty  Queen 
Victoria  signed  a  Royal  Warrant  ordering  the  Great 


Seal  to  be  affixed  to  the  Charter  of  Incorporation 
of  Clifton  College  ;  this  was  an  important  event  in 
the  constitutional  history  of  the  school,  for  by  this 
we  emerged  from  the  chrysalis  form  of  a  proprietary 
college  and  assumed  the  outward  form  of  a  public 
school — the  inner  reality  having  been,  by  consent 
of  competent  impartial  observers,  our  own  for  some 
years  before  this. 

For  beauty  and  picturesqueness  it  is  impossible 
to  overpraise  Clifton — at  least  Cliftonians  think  so. 
The  Avon  Gorge,  the  Suspension  Bridge,  the  Leigh 
Woods,  and  the  Downs  are  known  to  all.  The 
school  stands  high  on  a  wide  tableland  above  the 
Avon,  while  not  far  away  are  "  Sabrina  fair  "  and 
the  "  Babbling  Wye."  Northward  stretch  the 
Downs,  around  Ues  some  of  the  loveliest  scenery 
in  England,  the  well-wooded  combes  and  the  rich 
pastures  of  Somerset  and  Gloucestershire.  Genera- 
tion after  generation  of  Cliftonians  have  wandered 
over  the  Downs — fairest  in  Summer  term  when 
they  are  white  with  the  hawthorn— and  have  gazed 
over  the  Severn  sea  to  the  dim  hills  of  South  Wales  ; 
while  round  them  are  the  Cotswolds  and  the  Mendips, 
and  at  their  feet  the  Queen  of  the  West,  the  "  City 
of  Spires,"  the  most  interesting  and  not  the  least 
beautiful  of  Enghsh  cities.  It  is  good  to  have 
beautiful  scenery  at  your  door  ;  it  is  good,  also, 
to  have  within  reach  a  town  hke  Bristol,  crowded 
with  venerable  buildings  and  ancient  memories, 
connected  in  a  thousand  ways  with  English  history 
and  English  life  and  Enghsh  commerce.  A  con- 
nection, however  remote,  with  a  great  town  is  a 
sort  of  trainmg  in  the  civic  virtues.  And  history 
becomes  more  real  when  you  live  within  the  boun- 
daries of  a  city,  where  the  very  name  of  the  railway 
station — Templemeads — reminds  you  of  the  fists  and 
spfintered  lances  of  the  Templars,  where  Henry  II. 
was  educated,  whence  Edward  II.  was  dragged 
to  his  doom  at  Berkeley,  at  whose  High  Cross 
Bohngbroke  executed  the  Ministers  of  Richard  II. 
From  Bristol  Cabot  set  sail  to  discover  North 
America  ;  in  the  days  of  the  Armada, 

Right  sharp  and    quick  the  bells   all   night  rang  out  from 

Bristol  town, 
And  ere  the  day  three  hundred  horse  had   met  on  Clifton 

Down  ; 

while  from  Clifton  Parish  Church  the  gallant  Rupert 
reconnoitred  the  city  he  was  about  to  storm.  And 
we  at  Clifton  find  Mr.  Weyman's  admirable  tale, 
Chippinge,  with  his  graphic  picture  of  the  Bristol 
riots,  pecufiarly  interesting. 
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A  boy,  if  he  likes,  may  spend  a  considerable  number 
of  years  at  Clifton.  He  may  at  the  age  of  eight  or 
nine  enter  the  Preparatory  School,  go  on  to  the 
Junior  School  after  a  couple  of  years,  and  finally 
enter  the  Senior  School  or  College  when  he  has 
arrived  at  the  pubhc  school  age.  Many  of  the 
best  and  most  famous  Chftonians  have  been  through 
the  Junior  School.  We  will  suppose  our  new  boy 
to  be  a  boarder,  and  to  arrive  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Michaelmas  term.  He  will  be  in  the  Third 
Form,  or  perhaps,  if  he  is  more  than  usually  clever, 
in  the  Fourth  ;  in  either  case  he  will  be  a  "  fag." 
At  Clifton  every  one  has  a  study,  or  part  of  a  study, 
a  place  of  his  own,  where  he  has  his  possessions, 
and  which  he  decorates  as  his  taste  suggests.  All 
schools  are  much  the  same  in  their  internal  arrange- 
ments, and  each  school  is  absolutely  different  from 
every  other.  Our  young  Cliftonian  soon  finds  his 
way  about,  and  how  to  comport  himself  in  hall  and 
dormitory,  and  in  form  and  "  set,"  and  caU-over  and 
"  preparation,"  and  house  games  and  "  practices  on 
the  downs,"  and  such  mysteries  as  physical  drill 
and  toast-making  for  his  Sixth.  In  his  house-tutor 
he  finds  a  useful  guide.  He  has  three  half-holidays 
a  week,  and  on  the  three  whole  school  days  he  has 
the  space  between  12.15  and  3.15  at  his  own  dis- 
posal ;  this  is  the  time  for  fives  and  racquets,  the 
workshop  or  gymnasium  or  Engineer  Corps,  music 
or  drawing,  work  in  the  laboratory  or  photography  : 
there  are  plenty  of  occupations  to  choose  from.  At 
once  the  "  house "  takes  possession  of  the  new- 
comer :  he  sees  the  names  of  former  heroes  on  the 
walls  of  the  Hall,  house  Sixths,  and  those  who  have 
won  scholarships,  school  football  "  caps,"  and 
school  elevens,  and  those  who  have  represented 
the  school  at  Aldershot  or  Bisley  ;  photographs  of 
house-teams,  "  when  we  were  cock-house."  Stories, 
too,  will  he  hear  of  the  great  deeds  of  old,  and  the 
prowess  of  our  ancestors  :  how  in  one  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  match  all  the  twenty  Cambridge  wickets 
were  taken  by  three  Chftonian  bowlers,  how  E.  F.  S. 
Tylecote  was  the  first  man  to  make  over  400 
runs  in  the  Classical  v.  Modern  match,  and  how 
A.  E.  J.  Colhns  in  a  Junior  School  house-match 
scored  628. 

At  once  the  new  boy  feels  he  is  part  of  the  house, 
and  must  do  his  share  ;  at  once  he  plays  for  his  own 
house  against  another  in  that  humblest  form  of 
a  football  house-match  known  to  Chftonians  as 
"  counting  B  belows "  ;  then  there  opens  before 
him  a  vista  of  future  greatness,  "  A  belows,"  and 
the  house  second  fifteen,  and  the  house  fifteen,  and 


his  school  "  cap,"  and  the  school  fifteen,  and  perhaps- 
captain  of  the  school  football.  And  here  we  will 
quote  some  words  of  one  dear  to  all  Chftonians,  the 
late  Norman  Moor — best  of  scholars  and  most 
inspiring  of  teachers.  "  Ever  since  the  school 
began,  the  games  have  been  regarded  as  an  essential 
part  of  the  education  of  the  place,  and  it  has  always 
been  part  of  our  imwritten  constitution  to  keep 
games  and  work  so  harmoniously  combined  as  to 
avoid  anything  like  a  division  into  those  that  work 
and  those  that  play  ;  and  on  these  lines  the  develop- 
ment of  the  games  has  always  run." 

In  the  Lent  term  football  ceases  and  the  "  runs  " 
begin.  These  are  a  form  of  exercise  practised  at 
Chfton  with  some  assiduity.  They  reach  their 
culminating-point  in  the  Long  Penpole  Cup  Run,  a 
ten-mile  steeplechase  with  some  eighty  starters, 
over  fields  and  hedges,  and  that  pecuUar  kind  of 
ditch  called  in  Gloucestershire  a  rhine,  up  hills  and 
through  wooded  combes,  and  ending  with  a  long 
stretch  across  the  Downs.  The  ambition  of  most 
of  the  competitors  is  not  to  win,  but  to  "  come  in  " 
within  ten  minutes  of  the  winner,  and  so  gain  credit 
for  themselves  and  their  house.  This  year  some 
twenty  yards  only  separated  the  first  and  second, 
and  twenty-nine  "  came  in."  It  is  a  lively  scene  ; 
the  last  few  hundred  yards  are  crowded  with  spec- 
tators, while  many  follow  the  race  from  point  to 
point,  and  the  narrow  country  lanes  are  thronged 
with  horsemen  and  motor-cars  and  swarms  of  boys 
urging  their  desperate  career  on  venerable  hired 
bicycles.  Fortunately  for  us,  the  Gloucestershire 
and  Somerset  farmers,  over  whose  lands  we  run, 
are  the  most  sportsmanhke  of  men,  and  regard  these 
"  sports  and  triumphs  "  of  ours  with  kindhness  and 
generosity.  On  the  last  day  of  term  is  the  "  Wins- 
combe,"  a  village  nestling  in  the  folds  of  Mendip  : 
this  is  half  a  run  and  half  a  picnic-tea  enlivened  by 
speech  and  song. 

If  our  friend  is  not  a  boarder  but  a  day-boy  he 
will  be  either  in  North  Town  or  South  Town,  the 
two  "  houses  "  into  which  the  day-boys  are  divided. 
At  Chfton  a  day-boy  has  many  of  the  advantages 
of  a  boarding  school,  and  much  of  its  discipUne  ;  he 
is  under  the  same  rules  as  a  boarder,  observes  call- 
over  and  lock-up,  fags,  and  does  his  preparation 
when  a  fag  in  his  "  town-room,"  takes  part  in  house- 
boxing  and  house-debates,  and  has  his  own  house- 
traditions.  The  house-feehng  is  strong,  and  the 
"  towns  "  have  always  played  a  conspicuous  part 
in  our  Ufe  ;  they  have  furnished  us  with  some  of 
our  most  eminent  scholars  and  athletes,  especially 
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runners.  Among  the  scholars  are  the  President  of 
Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  and  Mr.  Henry  Newbolt, 
whose  CUfton  poems  are  among  the  cherished  posses- 
sions of  the  school. 

There  are  three  "  sides  "  at  Clifton  :  Classical, 
Modern,  and  MiUtary.  There  is  plenty  of  work 
done  and  interest  shown  in  a  wide  range  of  subjects. 
We  like  to  remember  that  not  long  ago  we  gained 
fourteen  First  Classes  in  final  schools  at  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  in  one  year,  and  that  these  successes 
were  won  in  six  different  subjects.  We  are  proud 
of  our  Army  side,  and  Clifton  has  no  more  faithful 
sons  than  her  alumni  in  the  services.  To  a  young 
school,  such  as  we  are,  the  South  African  War  was 
a  more  important  event  than  it  could  be  to  an 
ancient  foundation  with  memories  of  the  Crimea 
and  the  Mutiny  and  the  Peninsula  ;  we  were  glad 
to  think  that  Clifton  could  be  of  some  service  to 
Queen  and  Empire,  and  that  nearly  four  hundred 
Old  CHftonians  served  in  the  war.  Of  these  we 
mourn  forty-two  gallant  souls, 

Who  died  so  valiant  and  so  young, 
Worthy  of  her  from  whom  they  sprung. 

They  are  commemorated  by  a  very  noble  statue, 
the  work  of  Mr.  Drury,  of  St.  George  of  England 
in  armour  of  proof  but  unhelmeted,  which  stands 
between  Big  School  and  Chapel  looking  out  over  the 
Close.  On  its  base  are  some  words  of  our  CUfton 
poet  : 

Qifton  !    remember  these  thy  sons  who  fell 
Fighting  far  over  sea  : 

For  they  in  a  dark  hour  remembered  well 
Their  warfare  learnt  of  thee. 

Among    the    most    characteristic    of    Cliftonian 
"  studies,"  to  use  the  word  in  its  Baconian  sense, 
are  the  Fine  Arts.     There  has  been  in  recent  years  a 
remarkable  growth  of  artistic  feeUng,  and  a  very 
successful  cultivation  of  music  and  singing,  drawing 
and  painting  ;    for  these  things  CHftonians  owe  a 
deep  debt  of  gratitude  to  our  art  master  and  to 
the  director  of  music  and  to  their  able   assistants. 
CUfton  boys  have  in  the  last  twelve  years  carried 
off  sixty-five  medals  in  the  Public  School   Royal 
Drawing  Society  competitions,  and   won  numerous 
scholarships  at  the  Royal  Academy  schools.     The 
director  of  music  has  stimulated  a  general   interest 
in  music  in  aU  manner  of  ways  ;   among  others  by 
instituting    "  house-competitions  "    in   instrumental 
music,  and  by  orchestral  concerts  which  are  pre- 
ceded by  informal  and  voluntary  lectures  on  the 
various   works   to  be   performed — with   the   result 
that  a  very  large  number  of  boys  have  seriously 


studied  the  art  of  music.  He  has  made  it 
possible  that  a  boy  who  wishes  to  follow  music  as  a 
profession  should  work  at  it  while  at  school,  as 
other  boys  work  at  the  classical  languages  or  prac- 
tical science.  And  he  has  made  classical  music 
a  new  and  undreamed-of  pleasure  to  that  large  class 
of  people  who  will  never  be  performers,  but  who 
may,  by  the  grace  of  heaven,  become  intelligent 
listeners. 

Let  us  now  praise  famous  men,  and  our  fathers  who 
begat  us  are  words  in  the  anthem  which  Cliftonians 
sing  on  Commemoration  Day  ;  and  it  would  be 
easy  for  a  CUftonian  to  recount  the  names  and 
services  of  those  who  have  made  CUfton  what  it  is. 
We  will  make  mention  here  of  two  of  those  only 
who  are  no  longer  Uving — of  Norman  Moor,  whom 
CUftonians  regard  as  one  of  the  greatest  teachers 
of  our  generation,  and  of  T.  E.  Brown,  scholar  and 
man  of  letters,  humourist  and  poet  :  of  each  of 
these  it  may  be  said,  defunctus  adhuc  loquitur.  But 
what  is  Clifton  ?     Who  can  say,  least  of  all  the  boys. 

Within  whose  blood  there  leaps 

The  fulness  of  a  life  as  wide 
As  Avon's  water  where  he  sweeps 

Seaward  at  last  with  Severn's  tide. 

They  cannot  define  nor  analyse,  but  in  some  dim 
way  they  know — 

^dXiara  Se  t   €k\vov  avrot. 

And  when  Old  CUftonians  meet  together  and 
relate  tales  of  their  old  school  days,  with  memories 
of  caps  and  house-matches  and  the  Long  Penpole, 
and  the  eccentricities  of  masters,  of  Engineer  Corps 
and  Camp,  of  swimming  races  and  house-suppers 
and  the  singing  of  "  Auld  Lang  Syne,"  they  will 
end  with  some  such  thoughts  as  these  : 

We'U  honour  yet  the  School  we  knew, 

The  best  School  of  all  : 
We'll  honour  yet  the  rule  we  knew, 

TiU  the  last  bell  call. 
For,  working  days  or  holidays, 
And  glad  or  melancholy  days, 
They  were  great  days  and  jolly  days 

At  the  best  School  of  all. 


Cardiff  School  System. — We  have  received  a  long  report 
upon  the  needs  of  Cardiff  iujthe  matter  of  technical  instruction, 
and  tlie  relations  of  its  University  College  to  the  City  of  Cardiff. 
It  is  by  Sir  Philip  Magnus,  M.P.,  whose  authority  to  speak  on 
such  a  subject  will  be  acknowledged  by  all.  Like  many  other 
towns  where  education  ^has  sprung  up  anyhow,  Cardiff  finds 
that  a  time  has  come  when  the  various  institutions,  for  economy's 
sake,  should  be  drawn  together  into  a  homogeneous  system, 
and  tliis  brochure  will,  we  think,  supply  the  city  council  mth 
plenty  of  guidance  towards  that  end. 
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The  Economics  of  Primary 
Education 

By  H.  Leather 

The  problem  of  securing  a  sound  education  for  each  of 
the  six  milhon  children  in  attendance  at  our  primary 
schools  would  be  an  arduous  task  even  if  the  people  of  a 
country  were  unanimously  inclined  to  attempt  it. 

For  the  greater  part,  the  method  of  educational  pro- 
gression in  England  and  Wales  seems  to  follow  a  recog- 
nised .  custom  ;  some  inquisitive  inquirer  reveals  an 
unsuspected  weakness  in  the  prevailing  system  ;  general 
consternation  is  created  at  the  discovery  ;  and  relief  is 
only  secured  when  the  author  of  the  deed,  having  acquired 
the  gift  of  prophecy,  steps  forward  at  the  critical  moment, 
points  out  the  real  way  to  educational  Utopia,  and  a  new 
system  is  founded  forthwith.  And  so  on.  That  the 
achievement  of  final  success  in  any  undertaking  is 
reached  by  way  of  constant  failure  and  subsequent 
endeavour  is  not  less  true  of  the  education  problem 
than  that,  for  example,  of  army  organisation  ;  but  is  it 
not  also  a  point  worthy  of  most  serious  consideration, 
that  the  whole  of  our  system  of  primary  education, 
from  its  establishment  until  the  present  time,  has  been 
based  upon  theoretical  rather  than  upon  practical 
methods  ? 

WTiat  a  satire  on  our  system  of  education  it  is  that 
only  after  the  lapse  of  a  generation  of  enthusiastic  effort 
are  thoughtful  Englishmen  beginning  to  reahse  that  our 
administration  of  primary  education  does  not  produce 
men  and  women  of  strenuous  physique,  as  the  unanimous 
testimony  of  the  recruiting  returns  from  the  great 
centres  of  population  bears  witness  ;  and  in  spite  of  the 
recent  improvements  which  have  been  made  in  primary 
education  by  way  of  securing  greater  attention  to  simple 
laws  of  health,  the  fact  remains,  as  of  old,  that  the 
physical  well-being  of  the  child  is  subordinated  to  the 
intellectual. 

It  seems  a  glaring  commentary  on  the  intelligence  of  a 
great  nation  that  there  should  be  no  well-defined  method 
of  ascertaining  whether  the  physical  organisation  of  a 
child  is  capable  of  bearing  the  intellectual  imposition 
which  is  laid  upon  it  in  the  schools. 

The  successful  breeder  of  race-horses  is  careful  to 
secure  the  normal  development  of  his  animals  before 
submitting  them  to  any  strain  in  competition  ;  in  the 
schools  of  the  nation  we  tax  the  mental  capacity  of  our 
children  before  they  possess  the  physical  development 
necessary  to  bear  the  strain. 

The  breeder  of  horses,  again,  has  an  authenticated 
system  of  weights  and  measurements  by  means  of  which 
he  can  ascertain  the  exact  relationship  of  each  animal 
to  a  standard  type  ;  the  nation  possesses  no  standard 
record  by  which  each  of  out  school  children  might  be 
accurately  graded  as  being  physically  fit  or  unfit  to  bear 
t  he  strain  of  school  routine. 

That  striking  differences  in  the  weight  of  school 
children  do  exist  is  well  known  to  educationists,  as  is  the 


fact  that  weight  represents,  in  combination  with  other 
physical  features,  a  tolerably  safe  indication  of  corporal 
conditions. 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
average  weight  of  twelve-year-old  boys  of  the  upper 
classes  is  fixed  by  a  reliable  authority  at  80  lb.  ;  that  for 
all  classes  of  boys,  according  to  the  statistics  drawn  up 
by  the  State  Board  of  Health,  Boston,  Mass.,  is  79  lb., 
while  that  for  a  class  of  Lancashire  half-timers  of  the 
same  age  working  in  cotton  mills  worked  out  at  73J  lb. 
A  careful  investigation  of  the  sight  and  hearing  of  250 
children  in  a  typical  Lancashire  school  reveals  the  fact 
that  less  than  50  per  cent,  possess  normal  sight  and 
hearing.  Yet  the  nation  allows  80,000  children  of 
normal  health  to  be  sacrificed  on  the  pyre  of  the  half- 
time  system — it  is  important  to  note  that  cotton 
masters  employ  only  such  children  as  are  able  to  pass  the 
doctor's  test  for  physical  soundness. 

Teachers  are  constantly  meeting  with  cases  of  defec- 
tive sight  and  hearing  in  children  where  prompt  medical 
attention  would  arrest  serious  developments,  but  through 
the  callous  neglect  of  parents,  permanent  injury  is  fre- 
quently inflicted  on  these  senses,  with  the  result  that 
a  steady  stream  of  unemployable  adults  is  produced — 
a  stream  which  the  nation  might  easily  convert  into  a 
bulwark  of  strength  for  itself  by  the  simple  expedient  of 
enlarging  the  functions  of  its  medical  officers  of  health. 

When  the  physical  conditions  of  child-life  have  received 
the  speciahsed  attention  which  alone  can  form  a  firm 
basis  for  a  successful  system  of  intellectual  development, 
efforts  might  profitably  be  made  to  rid  the  country  of 
some  of  the  lesser  anomahes  which  cumber  our  educa- 
tional system.  There  is,  for  example,  the  tradition,  now 
two  generations  old,  that  a  child  cannot  learn  unless  it 
is  first  imprisoned  within  the  walls  of  a  schoolroom. 

This  behef  is  so  firmly  fixed  in  the  mind  of  many 
people,  that  games,  or  visits  to  pubhc  institutions,  are 
commonly  held  to  be  an  extravagant  waste  of  time  and 
teaching  effort — there  is  an  uneasy  feeling  that  it  is  not 
"  work." 

In  towns  the  neglect  of  sane  methods  of  education  is 
startling. 

The  museum  is  perhaps  within  easy  access  of  several 
schools  ;  the  teacher  wishes  to  give  a  lesson  on  some 
subject  which  could  be  splendidly  illustrated  by  means 
of  the  museum  specimens  ;  the  pedagogue,  filled  with 
forlorn  hope,  ventures  to  ask  the  curator  for  the  tem- 
porary loan  of  the  illustrations.  With  what  result  ? 
Bumbledom  almost  succumbs  direct  to  an  apoplexy 
of  consternation ;  in  the  event  of  survival,  the  teacher 
is  invited  to  bring  his  class  across  to  see  the  specimens. 

But  the  idea  of  the  educational  Mahomet  and  his  httle 
ones  deserting  the  sacred  precincts  during  time-table 
hours  for  the  purpose  of  scaUng  the  shppery  slope  of  what, 
after  all,  is  only  an  experimental  mountain,  usually 
proves  too  much  for  the  torpid  circulation  of  the  School 
Beadle  ;    it  promptly  stops  ;    the  visit  is  prohibited. 

The  next  school  requisition  brings  loads  of  expensive 
printed  or  coloured  illustrations  of  the  required  speci- 
mens for  the  youthful  intellects  to  graze  upon,  the  child 
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remains  within  the  narrow  bounds  decreed  by  tradition, 
and — the  ratepayers  settle  the  bills.  But  the  child 
suffers  ;  the  treasures  of  our  art  galleries,  the  magni- 
ficent institutions  of  municipal  life,  founded  and  sup- 
ported by  the  expenditure  of  millions  of  money,  are  as 
nothing  to  him  ;   and  they  might  mean  so  much. 

The  pubhc  parks,  deserted  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
year,  would  provide  real  playing-grounds  and  breathing- 
spaces,  full  of  possibilities  for  developing  lusty  bodies  in 
city  children.  True,  the  close-cropped  grass  would  give 
place  to  coarser  fibre,  with  here  and  there  a  weed ;  but 
the  economic  gain  of  transferring  children  from  evil- 
smelling  tips,  or  asphalted  abominations,  would  be 
magnificent. 

What  education  could  be  better  for  the  closing  year  of 
school  life  than  that  the  pupils  should  be  taken  to  all  the 
public  institutions  of  the  district,  during  one  half-day 
in  each  week  ?  Hereby  would  result  practical  acquaint- 
ance with  true  ideals  of  citizenship,  free  from  the 
stultifying  mustiness  with  which  the  knowledge  gained 
at  second,  third,  or  fourth  hand  from  ill-written  text- 
books is  tainted. 

In  short,  the  immense  expenditure  of  capital  as  re- 
presented by  the  permanent  memorials  of  national  and 
municipal  activities  would  be  fruitful  in  producing  a  vast 
amount  of  living  educational  interest,  which,  by  evolving 
the  highest  intelligence  among  members  of  the  child 
community,  would  produce  ultimately  a  generation 
worthy  to  govern  the  destinies  of  a  mighty  nation. 

But  Englishmen  were  ever  suspicious  of  change  ! 


Corporal  Punishment 

From  the  Assistant  Master's 

Point  of  View 

By  T.  Walrond,  M.A. 

Was  there  ever  a  new-fledged  B.A.  who  was  not  sincerely 
convinced  that  he  could  work  wonders  with  his  form 
"  if  only  the  old  man  would  let  me  have  his  stick  for  a  day 
or  two  "  ?  Surely  never  ;  yet  so  quickly  does  power 
make  men  lose  a  sense  of  the  fitness  of  things  that  as  soon 
as  the  assistant  blossoms  into  a  headmaster  he  shows 
every  intention  of  keeping  his  cane  strictly  in  his  own 
possession  ;  and  the  oppressed  assistants  manage  some- 
how or  other  to  do  without  it,  and  nevertheless  keep 
their  magisterial  heads  above  water.  I  have  often 
wondered  why,  and  asked  whether  any  better  system 
could  be  thought  of  ;  and  let  me  own  at  once  that  I 
have  never  yet  felt  sure  that  I  have  devised  one.  But 
the  subject  crops  up  now  and  then ;  only  a  few  years 
ago  there  was  a  considerable  agitation  in  elementary 
schools  at  Leeds,  which  led  to  giving  the  assistants  some 
limited  control  of  the  cane  ;  and  Mr.  Leather's  recent 
article  in  School  has  moved  me  to  set  down  what  I 
think  about  the  matter. 


I  must  first  beg  leave  to  avoid  all  discussion  as  to  the 
general  desirability  of  corporal  punishment.  Personally 
I  believe  it  to  be  necessary  and  salutary,  and  have  no 
sympathy  whatever  with  such  extremely  well-intentioned 
hullabaloo  as  has  recently  been  raised  at  Manchester. 
There  are  some,  I  know,  who  genuinely  believe  that  it  is 
degrading  for  a  boy  to  hold  out  his  hand  for  the  cane, 
and  indecent  to  take  down  his  trousers  for  the  birch.  I 
have  a  recollection  of  a  letter  which  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw 
once  wrote  to  a  paper  on  flogging  in  naval  training-ships, 
in  which  he  said  something  to  the  effect  that  his  objec- 
tion was  beyond  the  reach  of  reasoning,  an  elementary 
intuition  deep-rooted  in  the  bedrock  of  his  moral  man. 
And  I  fancy  there  are  many  others  also  with  whom 
such  a  matter  is  outside  all  argument ;  if  you  disagree, 
you  may  reason  with  them,  and  they  will  reason  \vith 
you  ;  but  the  real  essence  of  their  position  is  not  reason, 
but  sentiment.  To  say  this  is  no  mere  gibe  ;  many  of 
our  deepest  and  noblest  convictions  lie  thus  in  a  strong- 
hold of  their  own,  outside  the  territory  of  logic  ;  all  I  am 
concerned  to  say  is  that  if  such  ideas  are  beyond  the 
reach  of  argument,  it  is  useless  to  argue  about  them.  At 
all  events  I  do  not  at  present  propose  to  try  ;  my 
starting-point  will  be,  first,  that  corporal  punishment 
is  on  the  whole  justifiable,  but  that  its  object  is  to 
diminish  crime  (and  thereby,  necessarily,  to  reduce 
punishments)  ;  and  secondly,  that  it  is  desirable  that 
punishments  should  be  as  small  as  is  consistent  with 
attaining  their  object ;  for  if  we  can  get  what  we  want  by 
raising  one  finger,  it  is  sheer  waste  of  energy  to  raise 
two ;  if  good  discipline  can  be  secured  by  small 
pimishments,  large  ones  are  an  outrage. 

Certainly  if  a  form-master  kept  a  cane,  it  would  often 
mean  a  greatly  increased  efficiency,  without  much  in- 
crease in  punishments.  Especially  is  this  true  with 
lower  forms.  To  a  small  boy  it  is  an  animal  effort  to  keep 
himself  reasonably  quiet  and  reasonably  attentive  ;  and 
the  most  effective  inducement  to  that  effort  is  an  equally 
animal  fear.  The  cane  may  be  kept  in  the  cupboard, 
seldom  brought  out,  seldom  even  mentioned  ;  but  its  un- 
seen presence  will  give  the  quiet  "  Don't  do  that  again  " 
a  force  and  point  which  would  be  quite  lacking  if  it  were 
as  far  away  as  the  headmaster's  office.  Briefly,  the  very 
presence  of  a  cane  would  put  an  end  to  the  vast  majority 
of  those  petty  impositions  which  are  the  most  annoying 
of  all ;  the  small  boy  (who  always  tends  to  look  on 
magisterial  correction  as  a  mere  outbreak  of  temper)  will 
hesitate  to  provoke  it  if  the  means  of  punishment  are 
close  at  hand. 

It  is  usually  contended  that  the  calling  in  of  a  third 
party  will  prevent  injustice;  whereas  it  is  more  likely 
to  cause  it.  It  is  obvious,  for  instance,  that  in  cases  of 
impertinence,  much  depends  not  only  on  what  the  boy 
has  said,  but  on  how  he  has  said  it.  The  most  innocent- 
sounding  words  may  cover  (and  conceal)  a  multitude  of 
sins  quite  enough  to  justify  a  caning;  a  boy's  manner 
will  show  far  more  clearly  than  word  or  action  whether 
he  is  rebellious  or  not.  When  a  master  reports  a  boy 
for  punishment  it  is  often  extremely  hard  to  convey 
exactly  how  serious  he  thinks  the  offence.     Personally  I 
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have  always  insisted  on  making  a  viva  voce  report  ; 
but  even  so  I  have  found  myself  making  so  many  quali- 
fications in  order  to  avoid  overstating  the  case,  that 
my  headmaster  has  begun  to  wonder  whether  I  was 
accusing  the  boy  or  defending  him.  In  such  cases,  then, 
the  assistant  is  really  a  fairer  judge  than  the  headmaster. 

Nearly  all  headmasters  give  the  power  of  the  stick 
to  some  of  the  older  boys — head  of  the  school,  captain 
of  games,  or  it  may  be  all  the  prefects,  monitors,  prs- 
postors,  seniors,  or  whatever  they  happen  to  be  called. 
This  is  rather  unfair  to  the  assistants.  I  once  had  a 
colleague,  who  was  also  an  old  boy.  "  Very  odd,"  said 
he  ;  "  when  I  was  seventeen  I  was  allowed  to  thrash  the 
bo3's  ;  now  I  am  thirty-seven,  they  tell  me  that  one  has 
to  guard  against  the  vagaries  of  a  master's  temper."  It 
was  a  reasonable  complaint  ;  it  is  only  fair  for  the 
assistant  to  ask  to  be  trusted  as  much  as  the  boys 
he  teaches.  And,  quite  apart  from  any  question  of 
feeling,  it  is  a  most  solidly  practical  point  that  the 
boys  are  often  inclined  to  pay  most  deference  to 
those  whose  commands  can  be  enforced  most  directly 
and  most  emphatically.  It  adds  not  a  little  to  the 
already  excessive  adoration  which  the  small  boy  has  for 
the  big  one  ;  and  it  produces  an  unnatural  strain  upon 
the  position  of  authority  which  a  master  ought  to  hold 
over  the  elder  boys. 

All  these  points  are  worth  thinking  of.  But  we  may 
look  at  the  matter  from  a  broader  point  of  view,  and 
affirm  that  while  masters  are  expected,  as  they  are 
expected,  to  get  a  personal  influence  over  boys,  they 
ought  in  fairness  to  have  every  possible  opportunity  of 
getting  that  influence.  The  saying  that  "  a  boy  always 
preserves  a  special  affection  for  the  man  who  has  thrashed 
him  "  is  usually  quoted  with  a  smile,  as  a  freak  of 
puerile  perversity  ;  but  it  is  something  very  much  more 
than  this — a  paradox  which,  like  most  paradoxes,  veils 
an  entirely  real  verity.  For  the  master  to  get  hold  of 
the  boy,  one  needs  not  only  a  magnetic  master,  but 
also  a  docile  boy ;  and  the  boy  is  very  much  more  likely 
to  be  docile  towards  a  man  whose  own  will  he  genuinely 
fears  than  towards  him  who  has  to  depend  on  a  superior 
to  back  him  up.  An  assistant  must  always  in  the  last 
resort  depend  on  his  headmaster  ;  but  his  influence  will 
be  greater  in  proportion  as  the  headmaster's  active 
intervention  is  rare.  If  the  assistant  is  to  steer  an  older 
boy  right  by  mere  counsel,  he  must  have  facilities  for 
making  the  small  boys  regard  his  personal  word  as  law. 
If  a  headmaster  chooses  to  intervene  constantly  with 
regard  to  minor  details  in  the  First  Form  he  must  be 
prepared  to  give  equally  personal  interest  and  attention 
in  every  case  where  a  boy  in  the  Fifth  or  Sixth  needs 
that  word  of  suggestion  which  will  carry  all  the  weight 
of  a  command. 

Here  are  some  arguments  on  the  one  side  ;  and  many 
a  master  will,  I  am  sure,  find  them  but  a  feeble  echo  of 
what  he  himself  has  said  in  his  haste,  while  his  heart  was 
hot  within  him,  and  while  he  was  musing  the  fire  kindled, 
and  he  spoke  with  his  tongue,  and  the  Common  Room 
applauded.  At  least  the  younger  men  applauded  ;  the 
older  hands  more  probably  developed  a  tranquil  smile, 


perhaps  sympathetic,  certainly  non-committal.  They 
have  begun  to  have  doubts  ;  they  have  learnt  that 
one  can  do  very  well  without  much  that  seems  so  "  only 
reasonable."  They  are  not  sure  that  their  younger 
friends  would  be  much  more  effective,  whatever  powers 
were  given  them.  They  know  that  a  man's  success  as  a 
disciplinarian  depends  not  so  much  on  the  severity  of  his 
punishments  as  on  the  way  he  inflicts  them,  that  the 
force  which  is  least  commonly  used  is  generally  the  most 
effective.  We  are  apt  to  be  contemptuous  of  what  Mr. 
Skrine  calls  "  the  graceful  writers  on  education  who 
assume  that  all  schoolmasters  have  eyes  of  forty 
angel-power,  and  can  shame  an  offender  into  reforma- 
tion by  '  one  gentle  but  piercing  glance  '  "  ;  but,  all 
said  and  done,  there  is  this  much  truth  in  it,  that  the 
average  boy  cares  not  half  as  much  for  the  amount  of 
the  punishment  as  for  the  guilt  which  he  believes  to  be 
attached  to  the  offence.  If  there  was  a  school  where 
boys  were  caned  for  being  two  minutes  late  and  given 
impositions  only  for  lying  and  stealing,  those  boyswould 
consider  a  small  imposition  far  worse  punishment  than  a 
caning  ;  and  similarly  the  same  punishment  given  bytwo 
different  men  is  effective  in  each  case  just  in  proportion 
as  each  man  by  his  personality  makes  it  so. 

It  may  or  may  not  be  best  for  the  boys  that  the  head- 
master only  should  keep  the  cane  ;  but  of  this  much  I 
am  certain,  that  it  is  unspeakably  good  for  the  masters 
that  they  should  learn  to  do  without  it.  One  of 
the  most  important  things  they  can  leam  is  the  art  of 
making  a  little  punishment  go  a  long  way ;  and  they 
cannot  possibly  learn  that  better  than  by  not  having 
too  much  within  their  powers  of  inflicting.  They  have 
to  learn  that  a  form  can  very  seldom  be  dragooned  into 
obedience  ;  and  even  if  it  can,  the  resultant  obedience  is 
seldom  worth  the  having.  They  have  to  learn  that  the 
object  of  a  master  is  to  get,  not  that  "  pin-dropping 
silence  "  which  Mr.  Arthur  Sidg\vick  has  somewhere 
branded  as  the  mark  of  a  bad  teacher,  but  rather  a 
living  interest  in  the  work  in  hand.  They  have  to  learn 
the  importance  of  keeping  a  form  on  good  terms  with 
itself  and  its  master,  and  the  need  for  that  "  little 
judicious  bUndness  and  deafness  "  which  Thring  de- 
clared to  be  so  useful  in  a  schoolmaster.  To  put  it 
shortly,  they  have  to  learn  to  make  the  boys  obey,  not 
because  they  fear  the  consequences  of  disobedience,  but 
because  they  somehow  don't  think  of  disobeying  ;  and 
most  of  us,  who  have  had  to  learn  the  lesson  slowly  and 
gradually,  by  toilsome  experiment  and  endless  mistakes, 
will  own  that  we  should  probably  never  have  learnt  it 
at  all  if  we  had  had  close  at  hand  so  easy  and  tempting 
an  instrument  of  discipline  as  a  cane.  It  is  hardly  too 
much  to  say  that  a  man  is  never  fit  to  be  trusted  with  a 
cane  till  he  is  able  to  do  quite  well  without  it. 

And  let  the  assistant  remember  that  the  cane 
carries  with  it  responsibilities,  direct,  practical,  highly 
disagreeable  ones,  which  it  is  much  more  convenient 
to  shovel  off  on  to  one's  headmaster.  We  have,  I  think, 
got  past  the  worst  of  the  reaction  against  the  excessive 
flogging  of  old  days  ;  but  the  British  parent,  and 
especially  the  British  mother,  is  still  apt  to  be  supremely 
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sensitive  on  the  point.     A  boy  may  be  given  an  immense 
imposition,  or  kept  in  almost  ad  libitttm,  and  the  parent 
will  take  it  as  part  of  the  ordinary  course  of  things ; 
but  if  the  boy  is  caned,  one  has  to  be  prepared  for  his 
father  or  mother  coming  along  and  asking  what  the  boy 
was  caned  for,  how  he  came  to  do  such  things  at  school 
when  he  never,  never  does  them  at  home,  and  whether 
Mr.  So-and-So  meant  to  strike  the  poor  child  so  hard 
that  he  had  the  marks  on  him  quite  three  hours  after- 
wards.    It  is  distinctly  convenient,  I  say,  to  leave  such 
responsibility  to  the  headmaster,  and  for  several  reasons. 
The  very   fact   of  two  persons  having  considered  the 
matter  will  make  the  parent  hesitate  to  question  its 
justice.    And  though  the  assistants  maybe  only  "  those 
young  men  at  the  Grammar  School,"  who  may  be  pre- 
sumed to  be  incompetent,  the  headmaster  is  usually  a 
person  of  some  standing  in  the  place  ;   the  parent  is  less 
likely  to  attempt  to  bully  him ;  his  ipse  dixit  will  carry 
more  weight  than  all  the  most  earnest  reasoning  of  his 
assistant.     Moreover  he   necessarily  has  experience   of 
parents,  knows  their  ways  and  weaknesses  ;   he  is  likely 
to  know  how  to  turn  away  wrath  with  a  soft  answer  ; 
whereas  many  assistants,  admirable  enough  with  boys, 
are  ludicrously  shy  and  awkward  when  dealing  with 
grown-ups.     Lastly,  if  one  may  dare  to  hint  that  head- 
masters are  only  human,  the  headmaster,  upon  whom 
the  final  responsibility  must  rest,  is  likely  to  be  rather 
more  alert  to  defend  what  he  has  actually  done  himself 
than  merely  to  back  up  an  assistant. 

Here  I  close  my  arguments,  having  come  to  no  definite 
conclusion,  nor  pretending  to  solve  the  question  satis- 
factorily. From  time  to  time  I  have  invented  various 
systems  which  seemed  to  promise  better  things.  It  might 
be  possible  to  have  a  cane  in  the  two  or  three  lowest 
form-rooms  ;  this  would  bring  it  where  it  was  most 
needed,  though  it  would  probably  cause  a  rather  riotous 
spirit  in  whatever  form  came  just  above  the  limit.  Or 
assistants  might  be  allowed  to  cane,  with  obhgation  to 
report  to  the  headmaster,  if  possible  beforehand. 
Better  than  either  was  a  plan  which  I  once  knew  in 
practical  working ;  the  headmaster  did  not  authorise 
caning  but  made  no  remonstrance  if  he  found  it  out 
accidentally.  On  the  other  hand,  if  trouble  came 
with  the  parent,  he  felt  himself  in  no  way  bound  to 
support  his  assistant,  who  was  thus  compelled  to  stay 
his  hand  wherever  there  could  be  any  doubt  about 
the  justice  of  it.  Yet  even  this  plan  has  disadvantages. 
For  my  part  I  can  get  on  fairly  comfortably  with 
almost  any  system.  There  is  only  one  petition  which  I 
would  make  to  headmasters  in  general,  namely,  that  they 
should  have  a  system  of  punishment  and  keep  to  it. 
Once  I  know  what  offences  my  headmaster  will  cane  for, 
I  can  order  myself  to  suit  his  views.  But  there  are  few 
things  more  trying  to  an  assistant's  position  than  to  say 
to  Jones  minor,  "  I  must  report  you  for  a  caning,"  and 
to  have  the  headmaster  let  the  boy  off  with  a  few  kindly 
words  of  warning.  Doubtless  it  must  occur  sometimes, 
especially  with  a  new  master.  The  new  master  will  put 
it  down,  of  course,  to  his  own  inexperience,  and  so  will 
his  pupils,  and  little  real  harm  will  be  done  ;   but  it  is 


otherwise  when  it  happens  when  the  headmaster  has 
caned  for  that  offence  a  fortnight  ago,  but  is  now  in 
a  more  lenient  temper. 


Children's  Courts 

By  C.  E.  A.  Bedwell 

Within  recent  years  there  has  been  a  marked  increase 
in  the  amount  of  attention  paid  to  the  study  of  com- 
parative legislation.  In  the  solution  of  social  problems 
particularly,  assistance  may  be  gained  by  ascertaining 
the  means  adopted  by  the  Legislatures  of  other  countries 
in  making  their  contribution  towards  the  amelioration 
of  existing  conditions.  Thus,  the  study  has  a  practical 
value,  as  the  present  Home  Secretary  testified  in  dealing 
with  the  subject  of  workmen's  compensation.  So  far 
as  this  country  is  concerned,  the  Society  of  Comparative 
Legislation  is  the  only  body  which  has  devoted  syste- 
matic attention  to  the  study,  though  there  have  been 
suggestions  that  it  should  be  recognised  in  the  papers 
for  a  degree  in  laws,  or  the  examinations  which  lead 
to  the  call  to  the  Bar.  As  the  constitution  and  proce- 
dure of  Children's  Courts  have  considerable  influence 
upon  the  education  of  the  children,  a  paper  by  Mr. 
T.  R.  Bridgwater  upon  that  subject,  in  the  current 
number  of  the  Journal  of  Comparative  Legislation*  may 
serve  to  illustrate  the  interest  and  utility  in  making  a 
comparison  between  the  laws  of  different  countries. 

The  United  States  led  the  way  in  the  institution  of 
Children's  Courts,  but  a  false  impression  has  been  re- 
ceived that  they  are  separate  tribunals  with  an  authority 
entirely  detached  from  any  existing  courts.  Legislation 
passed  with  this  object  has  been  held  by  the  courts 
to  violate  the  Constitutions  of  the  States,  which  contain 
a  provision,  varying  in  its  terms,  that  no  law  may  be 
passed  "  granting  to  any  corporation,  association  or 
individual  any  special  or  exclusive  privilege  or  im- 
munity." (Constitution  of  Pennsylvania.)  Children's 
Courts,  therefore,  are  an  extension  of  the  jurisdiction  of 
some  existing  judicial  authority,  generally  of  the  Justices 
of  the  Peace,  as  in  England.  The  chief  characteristic 
of  the  American  procedure  is  the  probation  system, 
under  which  a  child,  while  still  remaining  at  home  or 
else  placed  in  the  charge  of  a  charitable  society,  is 
brought  to  the  court  at  stated  intervals  in  order  that 
the  magistrate  may  learn  from  an  officer  of  the  court, 
called  the  Probation  Officer,  as  to  the  progress  made 
towards  becoming  a  self-respecting  and  law-abiding 
citizen. 

From  a  paper  t  recently  laid  before  Parliament  by 
the  Home  Office  it  would    appear    that  the  system 

*  Reference  may  also  be  made  to  a  little  volume,  Les  Tiibunaux 
spiciaux  pour  enfants,  published  in  Palis  by  L'Etifant,  with 
an  introduction  by  M.  Berenger. 

t  Memorandum  on  the  protation  .system  in  force  in  the 
United  States  of  America  [Ch.  3401J. 
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originated  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts  by  the  ap- 
pointment in  1878  of  a  probation  officer  m  Boston 
City.  He  was  charged  with  the  care  of  adult  offenders 
and  after^vards  called  upon  to  look  after  children, 
while  the  office  has  been  introduced  in  other  States 
primarily  for  the  super\asion  of  juveniles.  The  BiU 
being  passed  through  the  House  of  Commons  by  the 
Home  Secretary,  is  a  comprehensive  measure  and  pro- 
poses to  introduce  the  system  in  its   entirety  mto  this 

country.  t,  •*•  i. 

It  might  be  expected  that  the  first  of  the  bntisti 
colonies  to  further  a  reform  of  this  kind  would  be  New 
Zealand,  but  it  was  not  until  last  year  that  an  Act 
"  to  make  better  provision  for  the  hearing  of  charges 
against  juvenile  offenders"  received  the  approval  of 
the  General  Assembly.  It  provides  for  the  presence 
in  court  of  an  accredited  newspaper  representative, 
one  of  the  points  in  which  practice  varies,  and  in 
this  instance  it  may  be  suggested  that  the  Legislature 
selected  the  wrong  alternative.  In  the  child's  interest 
it  is  undesirable  for  the  proceedings  to  be  reported  in 
the  Press,  and  such  a  tribunal  is  not  likely  to  need  the 
stimulus  of  public  opinion  and  criticism  upon  its  conduct 
in  order  to  secure  justice  tempered  with  mercy.  To 
South  Australia  belongs  the  honour  of  being  the  first 
colony  to  take  definite  action  in  this  matter. 

Upon  the  Continent,  Children's  Courts  are  not  actually 
in  existence,  but  there  is  a  widespread  movement  in 
favour  of  following  the  example  of  English-speaking 
communities.     In  France  use  has  been  made  lately  of 
a  law  of   1898,   to  release   young  offenders   en  liberte 
stirveillee  upon   the  plan    of    the  American  probation 
system.     In  Germany  the  extensive  powers  of  State 
guardianship  given  to  the  judge  in  civil  matters  have 
been  extended  over  children  charged  with  crime.     It  is 
in  this  direction,  having  its  basis  in  the  old  Roman  law, 
that  the  English-speaking  legislative  bodies  are  likely 
to  develop  the  jurisdiction  of  Children's  Courts.     The 
responsibihty  of  the  parents  receives  greater  recognition, 
and  if  neither  is  worthy  of  their  charge,  then  the  State 
must  deprive  them  of  the  guardianship  of  their  children. 
The  procedure  of  the  courts  tends  to  develop  in  another 
direction  by  including  all  matters  concerning  children. 
Thus  the  attendance  of  children  at  school  under  com- 
pulsory education  law  will  receive  equal  attention  with 
throwing  stones  at  passing  trains  from  a  railway-bridge. 
In  a  double  degree,  therefore,  the  work  of  the  Children  s 
Courts  furthers  their  education    by  enforcing   regular 
attendance  at  school  and  securing  that  the  home  sur- 
roundings shaU  not  be  antagonistic,  as  is  too  often  the 
case    to   the   influence  of  the  teacher  in  raising  the 
children  to  a  higher  level  of  thought  and  conduct. 


The  University  of  Oxford,  in  asking  for  a  quarter  of  a  million, 
has  naturally  become  a  target  for  criticism.  If  in  the  end  we 
find  that  the  entrance  examination  becomes  a  real  test  of  capa- 
city that  the  ordinary  degree  standard  is  raised,  that  the  M.A. 
marks  an  advance  (not  merely  monetary)  on  the  B.A.,  and  that 
idlers  are  resolutely  weeded  out.  there  will  be  no  cause  to  regret 
the  interest  taken  in  the  subject  by  the  public. 


The  Book  and  its  Writer 

The  Public  Schools  from  Within 

This  book  *  is  sure  to  excite  controversy  ;  but  as  a  state- 
ment of  the  case  of  the  pubhc  schools  by  those  who  may 
be  presumed  to  know  most  about  them  it  is  well  worth 
reading.  Many  of  the  contributors'  names  are  well 
known,  and  will  command  respect  even  where  they  may 
fail  to  convince  ;  and  the  fact  that  each  man  has  his  say 
on  his  own  particular  subject  without  regard  to  the 
creation  of  a  homogeneous  whole  rather  increases  than 
detracts  from  the  interest  of  the  book.  In  these  days, 
when  the  opponents  of  our  public  school  system  are  so 
vocal,  it  is  not  inopportune  that  its  defenders  should 
speak  up  for  the  faith  that  is  in  them. 

A  curious  thing  about  this  collection  of  essays  which 
must  strike  the  reader  first  is  that  there  runs  through 
them  almost  an  air  of  apology,  and  an  evident  desire  tO' 
grant  that  there  are  grounds  for  criticism.  This  is  as. 
it  should  be,  and  is  a  proof,  if  any  were  needed,  that  the 
pubhc  schoolmaster  is  wide  awake  to  the  storm  of  com- 
plaint that  is  surging  round  the  waUs  of  these  venerable 
institutions.  People  are  too  prone  to  think  that  he 
Uves  in  an  upper  stratum  of  the  educational  atmosphere 
which  the  eddying  currents  of  conflicting  opinion  fail  to 
disturb  ;  but  anybody  who  has  lived  the  life  knows  that 
it  is  not  his  practice  nowadays  securum  agere  cBVum,. 
though  the  reproach  may  have  been  true  once. 

The  reflection  that  we  are  left  with  after  reading 
through  the  book  is  that  if  we  are  to  blame  anything  it 
should  be  the  system  and  not  the  individuals  who  keep  it 
moving.  Too  much  vituperation  (if  it  is  not  too  hard  a 
word)  has  been  hurled  at  the  head  of  the  unoffending 
assistant  in  the  past,  and  it  is  only  bare  justice  to  assert 
that  in  no  walk  of  hfe  is  so  much  disinterested  good  work 
done,  with  inadequate  remuneration  in  most  cases,  as  can 
be  shown  by  the  present  generation  of  our  public  school- 
masters. Fas  est  et  ab  hoste  doceri,  and  if  all  our  conti- 
nental rivals  admit  it,  there  is  little  reason  for  our  carping 
critics  at  home  to  cavil  about  the  effect  that  they  pro- 
duce on  the  national  character. 

The  book,  as  it  stands,  devotes  its  first  portion  to  a 
discussion  of  the  subjects  taught  in  the  classroom,  and 
each  of  them  is  treated  with  the  soundness  of  judgment 
that  we  should  expect  of  the  names  at  the  head  of  the 
chapters.  The  last  of  this  batch  is  on  "  Teaching  to 
Think,"  and  we  must  confess  to  having  derived  as  much, 
if  not' more,  pleasure  from  its  perusal  than  we  could 
extract  from  the  seven  preceding  ones  because,  after  all, 
it  is  the  real  object  of  a  school  training,  and  it  has  found 
an  able  and  not  too  dogmatic  exponent.  "  Auxiliary 
studies  "  range  from  engineering  to  libraries,  though  why 
"  laboratories  "  is  included  under  this  heading  is  not 
quite  clear.  Sections  are  devoted  to  moral  and  social  in- 
fluences, physical  culture,  and  articles  describing  schools 
*  The  Public  Schools  from  Within.  A  Collection  of  Essays 
on  Public  School  Education,  written  chiefly  by  Schoolmasters. 
(Sampson  Low,  Marston  and  Co.     y.  6d.) 
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of  the  various  denominations  ;  while  supplementary 
chapters  are  added  dealing  with  outside  questions,  such 
as  the  choice  of  a  school,  the  relations  between  school- 
master and  parent,  and  the  public  school's  position  in 
relation  to  the  manufacture  of  good  citizens. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  essays  vary  in  interest  and 
in  power.  Probably  the  most  useful,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  students  of  educational  problems,  are  those 
which  appear  in  the  third  division  of  the  book,  which 
treats  of  discipline  (an  excellent  essay  by  Mr.  J.  L.  Paton, 
of  Manchester),  the  religious  element,  the  government  of 
boys  by  boys,  and  so  forth.  As  for  the  last-mentioned 
subject,  it  is  undoubtedly  regarded  by  many  as  the 
touchstone  of  the  whole  system,  while  to  those  who 
have  no  active  experience  of  its  value  the  practice  proves 
a  veritable  stumbling-block.  No  doubt  the  delegation 
of  power  to  boys  should  be  carefully  watched,  but  as  a 
fact  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  it  usually  is ;  and 
moreover,  public  opinion  amongst  boys  has  a  far  greater 
effect  in  the  way  of  preventing  abuse  than  the  out- 
sider is  in  the  habit  of  thinking. 

Criticisms  are  often  levelled  at  the  public  schools  on 
the  score  of  the  diluting  effect  that  they  have  on  home 
influence  ;  it  is  asserted  that  the  moral  and  religious 
tone  is  generally  lower  in  their  semi-monastic  society 
than  in  a  well-ordered  household.  This  is  a  point  upon 
which  it  is  difficult  to  generalise  ;  but  there  will  not  be 
wanting  those  who  will  contend  that  the  average  boy 
who  attends  a  public  school  learns  more  about  morals 
and  religion  there  than  he  is  ever  likely  to  pick  up  in 
such  adventitious  instruction  as  he  will  receive  at  home  ; 
and  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  mention  that  some  of 
our  most  stimulating  books  on  these  topics  have  been 
written  by  schoolmasters.  At  any  rate,  they  take  the 
matter  very  seriously,  and  there  is  usually  something 
wrong  about  the  tone  of  the  school  if  their  enthusiasm  is 
not  reflected  amongst  its  members. 

In  short,  the  pubhc  school  tradition  seems  likely  to  be 
able  to  withstand  outside  attacks  for  some  generations 
to  come.  The  spirit  that  animates  its  members  is  diffi- 
cult of  analysis ;  it  may  almost  be  said  to  be  indefinable. 
But  of  its  existence  no  sane  man  can  feel  a  doubt  ;  in 
his  heart  of  hearts  the  detractor  will  probably  admit 
that  whatever  deficiencies  may  be  visible  to  the  naked 
eye  there  is  something  beneath  the  surface  which  he 
would  not  destroy  if  he  could,  and  would  pass  on  to  other 
departments  of  our  educational  life  if  it  were  possible. 


The  Horticultural  College,  Swanley,  has  sent  us  their  pro- 
spectus of  courses  for  the  coming  academical  year,  which  begins 
in  September.  The  demand  for  qualified  teachers  for  nature 
study  is  increasing  every  year,  and  the  college  by  its  successes 
in  the  past  is  able  to  place  a  good  number  of  its  pupils  in  suitable 
situations  after  their  period  of  probation  is  finished.  Girls  who 
have  to  make  their  own  living  would  do  well  to  consider  if  there 
IS  not  an  opening  for  them  in  this  direction.  The  fees  range 
from  l^o  a  year  for  out-students  to  £96  for  residents  with  their 
own  private  room  :    there  are  practically  no  extras. 


The  Reform  of  Secondary 
Education  in  Ireland 

By  An  Irish  Schoolmaster 

Agreement  about  the  facts  of  a  grievance  is  a  long 
step  towards  its  removal.     The  backward  condition  oi 
secondary    education    in    Ireland    has    been    generally 
admitted  for  some  time   past,  and  there  has  therefore 
been  a  widespread  feehng  that  its  reform  cannot  be  long 
delayed.  There  has  certainly  been  a  good  deal  of  nervous- 
ness as  to  whether  change  would  be  satisfactory,  but  no 
one  has   attempted  to  defend  the  present  system  on  its 
merits.     It  is  therefore  disquieting  that  a  recent  Chief 
Secretary,  Mr.  Long,  who  is  also  an  Irish  member  of 
Parhament,    should    minimise    its    shortcomings    and 
represent   with   all    the  weight  of  his   authority  that 
there  is  little  amiss.     In  the  May  number  of  the  Fort- 
nightly Review  he  writes  :     "  In  regard  to  intermediate 
education,  all  that  I  think    is  really  necessary  is  that 
it  shall  be  linked  up  with  primary  education,  and  that  it 
shall    be  made  somewhat  easier  for  an  intelligent  boy 
in  the  elementary  school  to  gain  access  to  higher  grade 
or  intermediate  schools  in  order  that  he  may  be  properly 
trained  for  the  work  of  life."     How  very  inadequate 
these  words  are  as  a  summary  of  the  requirements  of 
Ireland    in  intermediate  education  can  be  shown  by  a 
statement  of  a  few  facts,  but  it  is  a  relief  to  feel  that 
the  present  Chief  Secretary,  Mr.  Birrell,  does  not  take 
so    optimistic    a    view.     Mr.    Long's    statement   shows 
hopeless  ignorance,  and  as  Chief  Secretary  his  attention 
must  have  been  so  absorbed  by  other  subjects  which 
develop  more  political  heat    as    to   leave  him  no  time 
for  the  grievances  of   secondary  education.     In  intro- 
ducing his  Irish   Council  Bill,  Mr.  Birrell   said   that   he 
proposed  to  establish  a  new  Education  Department  to 
replace  the  existing  National  and  Intermediate  Boards, 
so  that  for  the  first  time  there  should  be  in  Ireland 
an  Education  Department  which  shall  have  responsi- 
bilities   for    both    primary    and    secondary    education, 
adding,   "  and  this  is  the  part  of  the  Bill  to  which  I 
personally  attach  tremendous  importance."     We  trust, 
therefore,    that   Mr.    Long's   words   will   not   prove   as 
"  strong  and  fleet  of  foot  "  as  misrepresentations  often 
are,  and  that  it  will  not  need  much  effort  "  to  heal  the 
harm."     It  is  not  proposed  here  to  discuss  Mr.  Birrell's 
scheme.     If    constituted,    the    Education    Department 
will  have  its  hands  full  for  many  a  day,  and  will  have  it 
in  its  power  to  confer  lasting  benefits  upon  the  country. 
But  the  time  is  not  out  of  place  to  set  forth  the  crucial 
defects  of  intermediate  education,  and  to  suggest  lines 
upon  which  reform  may  proceed. 

In  the  first  place,  the  intennediate  system  is  based 
upon  the  principle  of  payment  by  results.  It  is  true  that 
it  is  not  so  many  years  in  point  of  time  that  this  was 
generally  accepted  as  a  working  basis,  but  in  the 
twentieth  century  it  is  as  generally  regarded  in  the  light 
of  a  curiosity  somewhat  resembling  the  dodo.     Is  there 
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another  country  in  the  world  where  a  similar  system 
exists  for  secondary  education  ?  A  few  years  ago  the 
Intermediate  Board  seemed  likely  to  make  an  effort 
to  break  away  from  the  shackles,  but  we  have  settled 
back  into  them,  and  almost  seem  to  hug  our  chains. 
We  are  still  existing  under  an  undiluted  system  of  pay- 
ment by  results  of  annual  examinations.  There  is  no 
inspection  to  replace  or  mitigate  it.  In  this  again 
Ireland  is  behind  the  rest  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
is  probably  the  most  backward  of  civilised  countries. 
Nor  is  there  any  system  of  recognition  of  schools  or  of 
qualifying  and  training  teachers.  Still,  payment  by 
results  will  always  procure  adhesion  if  the  payment  is 
large  enough.  But,  never  adequate,  the  payment 
per  pupil  is  now  about  one-half  of  what  it  was  three 
years  ago.*  The  funds  of  the  Intermediate  Board  are 
a  variable  quantity  depending  largely  upon  what  is 
called  "  whiskey  money."  The  wave  of  temperance  of 
the  last  two  or  three  years  has  no  doubt  affected  educa- 
tional grants  throughout  the  whole  of  the  kingdom, 
but  whereas  in  England  the  falling  off  has  been  com- 
pensated by  increased  grants  from  other  quarters,  in 
Ireland  the  diminution  from  this  source  has  been  a 
dead  loss.  This  loss  has  fallen  entirely  on  the  grants  to 
schools.  Thus,  as  between  1904  and  1905,  the  year  in 
which  Mr.  Long  was  Chief  Secretary,  the  difference  of 
income  was  ;f6o55,  and  the  difference  in  the  grant  ^(^8060. 
The  report  for  1906  is  not  yet  issued.  It  is  also  anoma- 
lous that  there  is  no  opportunity  in  Parliament  for 
ventilating  this  grievance,  as  the  intermediate  grants 
do  not  come  on  the  votes. 

Another  remarkable  feature  of  the  irony  of  Irish 
secondary  education  is  that  while  the  Intermediate  Board 
governs  the  work  generally,  it  has  admitted  to  a  con- 
dominium another  Board — the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Technical  Instruction — to  control  the  teaching 
of  science  and  drawing.  It  is  an  imperium  in  imperio. 
It  may  fitly  be  called  adding  a  new  patch  to  an  old 
garment.  A  purptireiis  pannus,  if  you  like,  but  we  are 
on  the  highest  authority  warned  of  the  consequences. 
For  the  Department  has  more  modern  ideas  and  works 
on  other  lines  than  the  Intermediate  Board.  It  pays 
a  grant  small  as  compared  with  the  other,  but  it  is  a  capi- 
tation grant  based  upon  inspection  and  attendance. 
Thus  unequally  yoked,  the  two  sj'stems  have  pulled 
together  as  best  they  may.  The  teaching  of  science 
has  taken  gigantic  strides,  but  there  has  been  much 
searching  of  heart  inside  the  schools,  and  prominent 
educationists  are  known  to  doubt  from  practical  expe- 
rience whether  pupils  are  now  receiving  as  profitable 
an  education  as  before  the  new  "  science  "  methods, 
however  excellent,  were  introduced.  That  is  another 
question,  but  the  fact  remains  that  we  have  two  antago- 
nistic systems  in  operation  within  the  same  area,  both  of 
which  cannot  be  right. 

The  irony  of  the  situation  goes  further.  For  years 
the    Intermediate    Commissioners    have    been    anxious 

*  In  1903  the  payment  per  pupil  in  the  preparatory  grade 
■was  £s  ^7^-  '•  'i^  1906,  ;^3  2s.  The  difference  in  the  other 
grades  is  in  the  same  proportion. 


for  reform,  but  have  been  blocked  by  the  Government. 
The  Government  has  desired  reform,  but  its  reform  was 
different  from  that  of  the  Commissioners,  and  years  have 
passed  by  without  anything  being  done.  In  1899  the 
Intermediate  Board  held  a  Vice-regal  Commission 
and  proposed  some  sweeping  reforms,  the  chief  of  which 
was  the  introduction  of  inspection.  An  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment was  consequently  passed  in  1900  which  has  practi- 
cally remained  a  dead  letter.  Some  of  the  reforms  have 
been  introduced  and  withdrawn  ;  others  have  never  been 
tried.  The  Government  appointed  a  Commission  in 
1904-1905,  which  not  only  condemned  the  present 
system,  but  also  the  reforms  proposed  by  the  Board. 
So  secondary  education  in  Ireland  may  be  compared 
to  a  ship  in  which  the  man  at  the  helm  is  out  of  touch 
with  the  crew,  while  the  helm  itself  is  known  to  be  quite 
unreliable.  There  is  no  organic  connection  between 
the  Board  and  the  schools  such  as  inspection  might 
supply,  and  the  Board  is  fully  aware  that  their  principles 
of  administration  are  unsound.  The  result  is  disastrous 
alike  to  the  Board,  the  teachers  and  the  pupils.  Not 
a  year  has  passed  since  1900  in  which  the  Board  has  not 
made  striking  changes  in  its  rules.  Again  and  again 
it  has  altered  the  rules  for  passing.  It  has  abolished  set 
books  in  the  language  courses  of  the  higher  grades, 
and  reintroduced  them  in  the  middle  grade.  It  has 
altered  the  method  of  awarding  medals  and  exhibitions, 
and  has  lowered  the  value  of  the  latter.  For  next  year 
it  has  reduced  the  value  of  arithmetic  to  a  minimum, 
and  has  abolished  the  paper  in  English,  limiting  the 
latter  subject  merely  to  composition.  History  and 
geography  have  long  been  optional.  Last  year  it  and 
the  Government  openly  quarrelled  over  the  teaching 
of  Irish.  So  sails  the  Board  with  rudderless  bark 
"  through  perilous  seas."  For  teachers,  the  outlook 
has  been  depressing.  Their  pay  is  diminished.  Educa- 
tional progress  is  almost  impossible.  With  a  rigid  pro- 
gramme there  is  no  room  for  experiment.  There  are 
new  methods  abroad  for  teaching  languages,  ancient 
and  modern,  mathematics,  geography,  history,  English, 
&c.  How  can  they  be  tried  ?  Pupils  must  pass  the 
examination.  Some  courses  are  easier  than  others, 
some  subjects  more  leniently  dealt  with  by  examiners. 
These  claim  the  preference.  An  ambitious  pupil  taking 
an  honour  paper  has  often  paid  the  penalty  by  failing 
on  the  whole  examination  when  he  would  certainly  have 
passed  had  he  taken  the  pass  paper.  The  effect  is 
deteriorating  to  all  concerned. 

The  question  of  reform  does  not  depend  merely  upon 
the  abolition  of  one  Board  and  the  setting  up  of  another. 
Far  more  than  that  is  required.  The  present  Inter- 
mediate Board  would  no  doubt  have  made  consider- 
able progress  if  it  had  had  a  free  hand.  But  if  it  is  to 
disappear,  then  that  which  takes  its  place  must  be  con- 
trolled by  paid  experts.  Education  is  no  longer  some- 
thing which  a  busy  professional  man  can  take  up  in  his 
spare  hours.  It  must  no  longer  be  treated  in  a  dilet- 
tantist  fashion.  This  is  said  in  no  spirit  of  derogation 
of  the  work  of  the  present  Commissioners.  But  education 
is  now  so  wide  and  so  im.portant  a  subject  that  the  task 
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of  its  organisation  requires  a  profession  of  its  own.     She 
is  a  severe  mistress.     She  also,  hke  the  Army,  requires 
the  toll  of  "  hard  thinking."     The  Board  of  outsiders, 
representative  of  as  many  aspects  as  possible  of  the 
nation's  life,  can  do  useful  work  in  advice  and  criticism, 
but  the  men  who  are  to  direct  education  must  be  in 
touch  with  every  part  of  it,  must  watch  it  night  and 
day,  must  be  sympathetic,  and  must  give  their  whole 
heart  to  its  development.     Other  reforms  follow  from 
what   has    been   said   above.     We   require    a   uniform 
system   based  upon  well-reasoned   and   carefully   con- 
sidered principles.    From  these,  if  clearly  grasped,  details 
will  follow  readily.     Payment  by  results  must  disappear. 
Recognition  of  schools  should  be  laid  down  upon  definite 
lines,  and  grants  made  to  them  as  such  upon  certain 
conditions.     Inspection  will  be  introduced  as  a  matter 
of  course.     It  may  be  found  advisable  to  retain  for  a 
time   the   present   rigid   programme    of   examinations, 
but  rules  should  at  once  be  framed  allowing  schools  to 
present,  if  they  wish,  a  programme  of  studies  of  their 
own  as  an  alternative,  and  schools  should  be  encouraged 
to  proceed  in  their  individual  progress  in  this  direction. 
There   are   naturally   certain   subjects   common   to   all 
secondary  education,  and  it  will  be  essential  to  insist 
on  these  being  taught,  but  not  necessarily  on  the  same 
lines  nor  in  the  same  way  nor  to  every  pupil.  The  school, 
i.e.,  the  teachers,  who  are   in  contact  with  the  pupils 
and  their  parents,  are  the  best  judges  of  a  pupil's  capacity 
and  abilities,  and  they  should  determine  within  wide 
limits  what  subjects  he  shall  take,  and  in  what  order. 
At  the  same  time  a  great  effort  must  be  made  to  improve 
the  status  of  the  teacher,  and  to  encourage  some  of  the 
best  brains  of  the  country  to  enter  his  profession.   Much 
has  been  said  of  the  under-payment  of  the  primary 
teacher,  but   reform   and  reform  as  you  may,  so  long 
as  the  statement  in  the  report  of  the  Government  Com- 
mission of  1905  holds   good  the  results  cannot  fail  to 
be    disappointing :    "  In    1903    the    average   salary    in 
seventy  intermediate    schools   paid  to  men  assistants 
was  £82  6s.  jd.,  whilst  the  average  salary  paid  to  women 
assistants    in    forty-seven     intermediate     schools    was 
£48  2s.  yd."     If  new  methods  of  teaching  are  to  be 
attempted,  it  must  be  by  teachers  of  spontaneity,  feeling 
a  pride  in  their  work.     This  cannot  be  secured  on  the 
salaries  mentioned.     The  new  department  will  therefore 
have  to  consider  seriously  the  question  of  providing 
an  improved  profession,  and  to  take  in  hand  qualifica- 
tions  and   training.     Then   the   equipment   of  schools 
has  to  be  looked  into,  and  schools  made  attractive  and 
adapted  to  their  work.      Finally  remains  what  alone 
Mr.  Long  thinks  is  necessary,  the  linking  up  of  primary 
and  secondary  schools.     This   means   the   creation   of 
an  educational  ladder  which  shall  lead  up  from  the 
lowest  to  the  highest  form  of  education.     Here  is  genuine 
educational  work  to  absorb  the  best  energies  of  a  genera- 
tion, and  these  are  the  problems  which  a  new  education 
department    must    face    and    vanquish.     If    they    are 
attempted  in  a  liberal  spirit,  room  will  be  afforded  for 
the  healthy  development   and  rivalry  of   all  sides   of 
national  life  in  Ireland. 


The  Seamy  Side  of  Secondary 
Education 

II.   The  Uses  of  Advertisement 

By  A  Headmaster 

At  one  of  the  recent  educational  meetings  in  the 
Christmas  holidays  a  headmaster  is  reported  to  have 
said  that  teaching  must  now  be  looked  upon  as  one  of  the 
learned  professions.  The  assumption  was  unfortunately 
a  little  previous,  as  a  decision  in  the  law  courts  ought  to 
have  reminded  him.  In  the  eye  of  the  law,  apparently, 
a  schoolmaster  ranks  as  a  small  tradesman  (possibly 
with  a  reference  to  that  unfortunate  hotel-keeping 
tradition),  and  if  he  appears  as  a  witness,  can  only  claim 
the  expenses  on  the  lower  scale.  Still,  whatever  the 
technical  rank  at  present  may  be,  it  will  be  admitted 
that  it  is  a  laudable  ambition,  at  least,  on  the  part  of 
every  schoolmaster  that  his  position  should  be  not  lower 
than  that  of  a  barrister  or  a  doctor.  His  work  is  surely 
as  important,  and  his  training  in  most  cases  as  expensive. 
No  doubt  there  are  still  too  many  who  creep  into  the 
fold  in  an  unauthorised  manner  and  shove  away  the 
worthy  bidden  guest,  but  they  are  every  year  becoming 
fewer  and  fewer,  and  one  hopes  in  a  measurable  time 
to  see  the  end  of  the  intruder  altogether. 

This  consummation  is  bound  to  come,  but  that  another 
desirable  reformation  will  be  made  is  not,  unfortunately, 
so  certain.  There  is,  we  believe,  a  most  salu'ary  rule, 
or,  at  any  rate,  convention,  binding  on  every  member 
of  a  profession,  that  he  shall  refrain  from  any  sort  of 
public  advertisement.  Possibly  there  are  other  and 
subtler  forms  of  bringing  a  man's  claim  before  the  public 
eye  which  might  be  called  advertisement,  but  in  the 
strict  technical  sense  of  the  word  a  professional  man  may 
not  advertise.  Now  this  is  a  rule  which  we  should  very 
much  like  to  see  made  absolute  in  the  scholastic  "  pro- 
fession." This  once  done,  a  great  step  forward  will 
have  been  taken.  The  suggestion  would  seem  hardly 
to  require  argument  to  support  it.  Certainly  a  school- 
master has  no  right  to  arrogate  to  himself  a  professional 
position  when  the  columns  of  some  daily  papers  teem 
with  advertisements, often  blatant,  of  the  attractions  and 
advantages  of  schools  which  are,  no  doubt,  sometimes 
true,  but  always  undignified.  This,  of  course,  does  not 
refer  to  announcements  of  the  beginning  of  term  or  of 
the  dates  of  scholarship  examinations,  but  to  the  seduc- 
tive invitations  to  parents,  and  the  horrible  list  of 
"  successes."  It  should  be  stated  at  once  that  in  this 
as  in  the  other  articles  of  this  series  we  are  referring  to 
the  Grammar  School  type  of  school  and  not  to  the  greater 
public  schools,  though  we  have  seen  advertisements 
of  schools,  the  headmasters  of  which  are  members  of 
the  Conference,  which  have  made  us  blush  for  the 
"  profession." 

The  fact  is  that  the  example  of  a  Wellington  or  an 
Uppingham  has  been  the  moral  undoing  of  many  an 
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able  headmaster.  He  may  perhaps  be  forgiven  for  not 
reahsing  the  difference  between  himself  and  a  Benson 
or  a  Thring,  but  he  ought  to  have  sufficient  sense  of 
humour  to  prevent  him  from  confounding  the  traditions 
of  Little  Pedlington  with  those  of  Eton  and  Winchester. 
He  is  far  too  ambitious.  The  idea  of  a  public  school 
at  moderate  fees  (to  use  the  hateful  language  of  the 
advertisement)  exercises  far  too  great  a  fascination 
over  his  mind.  And  yet,  if  he  only  knew  it,  h3  has  as 
great  and  glorious  a  task  before  him  as  any  that  exer- 
cised the  talents  of  those  mighty  names.  Spartani 
nacius  est.  Hanc  exornet.  To  give  a  humanising  and 
refining  education  to  the  son  of  the  small  shopkeeper 
is  an  even  more  difficult  and  honourable  task  than  to 
teach  Latin  verse  to  the  young  barbarians  of  the  classes. 

Anyhow,  from  this  desire  for  boarders  to  carry  on 
his  great  tradition,  and  also  to  add  to  that  scanty 
income  which  the  wisdom  of  the  world  considers  advis- 
able for  schoolmasters,  he  must  have  numbers.  Again 
the  old  cry  and  the  old  curse  of  numbers  !  The  simplest 
and  most  expeditious  method  of  obtaining  them  is  by 
advertisement.  And  so  he  advertises,  and  when  once 
he  begins,  his  natural  instinct  for  accuracy  does  not 
always  remain  with  him.  Conuptio  optimi  pessima. 
The  descent  to  Avernus  is  easy.  And  whatever  Avernus 
is,  it  is  not  a  profession  !  That  way  may  be  right  and 
fair,  but  it  is  the  way  of  trade,  and  it  is  useless  to  talk 
in  large  utterances  of  a  learned  profession  when  such 
things  are  done.  There  are  reasons  and  excuses,  and 
it  is  the  fault  of  circumstance  no  doubt,  but  until  we 
reform  ourselves  it  is  idle  to  expect  the  many  reforms 
and  the  respect  for  which  we  clamour. 

And  from  this  source  spring  many  evils.  The  insane 
spirit  of  competition,  the  worship  of  numbers,  the  deter- 
mination, at  any  cost,  to  secure  pupils,  the  disgraceful 
pursuit  of  examinations  in  order  that  successes  may  be 
trumpeted  abroad,  the  horrible  commercial  spirit — 
all  these  follow.  Not  very  long  ago  an  advertisement 
appeared  in  which  the  headmaster  claimed  that  his 
pupils  had  gained  two  thousand  pounds'  worth  of 
scholarships.  His  excuse,  no  doubt,  would  be  that  it 
was  the  only  argument  that  carried  weight  in  a  com- 
mercial town,  and  appealed  to  the  parents.  As  if  it 
were  not  the  main  duty  of  a  school  to  try  and  soften  the 
insane  and  jealous  individualism  of  commerce  ! 

Again,  the  same  ambition  too  often  tempts  to  neglect 
the  locality  in  which  the  school  is  placed,  and  for  the 
benefit  of  which  it  was  probably  founded,  and  to  seek 
for  pupils  of  a  higher  social  standing.  Several  towns 
could  be  named  where  the  privileges  of  higher  education 
have  been  completely  diverted  from  the  locality.  But  the 
point  need  not  be  laboured  further.  The  object  of  this 
article  is  to  suggest  to  headmasters  that  a  self-denying 
ordinance  against  advertising  should  be  passed  by  them. 

We  commend  the  question  to  the  Headmasters' 
Association  as  a  fitting  subject  for  their  deliberations. 
A  definite  pronouncement  would  be  of  the  greatest 
possible  service  to  the  cause  and  the  best  interests  of 
education.  At  any  rate,  until  some  reform  of  this  kind 
is  achieved,  it  is  idle  to  talk  of  a  profession. 


Correspondence 

"  Conversational  Greek  " 

To  the  Editor  of  School. 

De.\r  Sir, — I  have  to  thank  you  for  your  notice  of  my 
Specimen  Lesson  in  Greek  ;  perhaps  you  will  allow  me  to 
try  to  remove  some  misapprehensions  which  seem  to  be 
suggested  by  the  notice.  It  is  difficult,  no  doubt,  not  to 
confuse  practice  with  vocabulary  :  but  they  are  distinct 
things.  New  words  are  taught  by  speech,  imitation,  and 
finally  writing  ;  even  where  they  are  read  in  a  book,  this 
process  might  be  gone  through  with  advantage.  But  practice 
is  given  chiefly  by  conversation.  For  practice  in  construc- 
tions, the  words  are  of  secondary  importance  ;  we  therefore 
choose  those  words  which  represent  things  or  acts  of  everyday 
life,  in  order  to  bring  in  as  many  as  possible  occasions  for  their 
use,  and  we  practise  every  possible  construction  with  these 
words.  It  does  no  harm  to]  know  the  Greek  for  door,  win- 
dow, chalk,  duster,  and  platform  ;  and  if  one  knows  them, 
he  can  use  them  to  practise  phrases  of  command,  pro- 
hibition, purpose,  consequence,  condition,  &c.  He  may  then 
apply  his  skill,  if  desired,  to  parasangs,  armies,  the  -wrath 
of  Achilles,  or  any  other  subject-matter  of  books.  One 
thing  at  a  time  is  the  principle  ;  when  practising  syntax 
we  reduce  vocabulary  to  its  most  familiar  terms.  Such 
conversations  are  not  to  be  judged  as  literature  :  they  have 
the  same  relation  to  Uterature  as  gymnastic  exercises  to 
health. 

Now  as  to  the  "  special  qualifications  "  of  the  master. 
In  my  opinion  all  teaching  needs  special  qualifications  ; 
and  the  sooner  we  get  rid  of  those  who  have  none,  the  better 
for  the  country.  If,  however,  your  critic  means  that  the 
tax  on  the  master  is  so  great  that  there  will  not  bs  masters 
enough  to  go  round,  I  do  not  agree  with  him.  There  are 
plenty  of  intelligent  men  in  the  profession,  and  plenty 
more  who  might  be  in  it  if  the  attractions  were  sufficient. 
Of  course  all  this  is  new,  and  it  looks  more  difficult  than  it 
is  in  consequence  ;  but  if  it  has  merits,  let  it  be  tried — 
nothing  can  be  done  by  sitting  still  and  waiting  for  masters 
with  special  qualifications. 

Thirdly,  your  critic  has  put  his  finger  on  one  of  the  most 
valuable  corollaries  of  oral  work  in  remarking  on  the 
"  dociUty  "  of  the  class.  With  oral  work,  difficulties  of 
disciphne  disappear  almost  wholly.  Of  course  if  this 
method  were  suddenly  introduced  into  a  middle  form  of 
schoolboys  who  had  never  heard  of  it,  the  results  would  be 
unpleasant ;  but  that  is  not  the  way  to  work  at  all.  We  begin 
with  boys  of  eight,  ten,  or  twelve — the  earUer  the  better 
for  the  boy— and  they  soon  come  to  regard  this  as  the 
natural  method  of  school  teaching.  The  boy  sees  nothing 
absurd  in  it  ;  he  is  not  self-conscious  ;  and  he  has  been 
practised  to  an  instant  response  to  questions,  singly  or  in 
chorus,  from  the  very  first. 

I  would  ask  finally  that  your  readers  may  not  be  content 
with  a  priori  judgments  of  any  kind,  but  just  try.  What 
I  am  teUing  you  can  surprise  no  one  more  than  it  surprised 
me  ;  it  is  the  truth,  and  you  will  find  it  to  be  so  if  you  try. 
Many  other  things  I  hope  we  may  find  out  in  common,  by 
trying,  if  we  are  ready  to  look  the  truth  in  the  face  and 
follow  where  it  shall  lead.  Yours  faithfully, 

VV.  H.  D.  Rouse. 

Perse  School,  Cambridge, 
May  4,  1907. 
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Review 


SCHOOL:   A   MONTHLY   RECORD    OF 


A  New  English  Literature  Course 

It  was  a  happy  thought  of  Mr.  Murray  to  provide  a 
series   of  books   on   Enghsh   Literature   which   should 
cater  for  that  most  neglected  of  students,  the  youth  in 
the  upper  forms  of  the  school  or  in  preparation  for   a 
further    college    education.     Hitherto    he    has    found 
nothing  between  an  elaborately  annotated  single  play 
of  Shakespeare,  in  which  literary  enthusiasm  is  choked 
by  a  study  of  the  bard's  bad  grammar,  and  the  exhaus- 
tive literary  studies  and  monographs  provided  for  the 
advanced   student.     He   has   wanted,    and   wanted   in 
vain,    something    which    should    quicken    his    interest 
and  his  pride  in  his  native  literature  :    a  vivid  story 
of  the  mental  life  of  his  ancestors,  in  fact,  and  with  it 
deep  draughts  of  the  literature  itself,  so  that  he  can  feel 
for  himself  some  of  the  joy  of  living  felt  by  the  men  of 
those    earlier    times.     The    "story"    of    Elizabethan 
literature  will  supply  that  want  for  one  period  at  any 
rate.     Mr.  Edmunds  has  done  his  work  well.     He  has 
given  a  vivid,  moving  account  of  the  developments  of 
the  period  which  will  make  literary  history  glow  and 
palpitate   for  the  younger  student.     He  has   his  own 
strong  predilections,   and  is  by  no  means  inclined  to 
follow  general  opinion  slavishly,  but  that  is  all  in  his 
favour.     It    quickens    and   invigorates    his    criticisms, 
and  makes  his  descriptions  all  the  more  striking.     The 
chapter  on  Marlowe  is  particularly  good  and  vivid  ;   and 
so  is  also  the  section  on  the  development  of  comedy  and 
tragedy,  in  which  he  attempts,  successfully,  to  show  the 
influence  of  English  life  and  thought  on  the  beginnings 
and  growth  of  the  drama.     For  the  most  part  Mr. 
Edmunds  writes  in  an  easy,  fluent  style,  which  carries 
his  reader  along  with  him,  but  with  a  sufficient  dignity 
of  manner  befitting  his  subject.     Occasionally,  however, 
he  allows  himself  to  use  a  stilted  and  mannered  style 
of  phrase   which   becomes  unpleasant.     He  adopts,  so 
to  speak,  a  word,  an  epithet,  and  makes  a  pet   of  it. 
Thus,  for  example,  he  talks  of  "  luxuriant  and  fast 
living  "   (p.  63)  ;    a  "  luxuriant  prison  "   (p.  64)  ;    "  a 
luxuriant  leisure  "   (p.  291)  ;    "  a  luxuriant  banquet  " 
(P-  79)  ;    "  a  luxuriant  pastime  "  (p.  50)  ;    and  so  on. 
This  is  mere  abuse   of   a   term,  and   comes   perilously 
near  affectation.     And  what  is  one  to  make  of  the 
statement  that   "  the  work  of  Greene  and  Peele  .  .   . 
is  dazed  by  the  splendour  of  Marlowe's  tragedies  "  ? 
(P-    147)  ;    or  of   "  songs   which  spangle  like  stars  "  ? 
(p.  152) ;  or  that  "we  rise  from  the  play,  cold  and  dis- 
interested "  ?  (p.  327).     These  are  blots  on  what  is  other- 
wise a  good  piece  of  work.     In  a  series  which  aims  above 
all  at  capturing  the  enthusiasm  of  the  younger  students 
of  literature,  "  preciosity  "  is  out  of  place  ;    and  so  we 
think  that  such  lapses  as  we  have  quoted  are  regrettable  ; 
as  is  also  the  use  of  terms  hke  "  magma  "  and  "  peri- 
helion "  for  their  more  ordinary  synonyms.     Some  proof 
errors  have  crept  in,  e.g.,  Polish  falsehoods  (p.  31)  for 
Popish  :  Merchant  Taylor's  School  (p.  96)  ;   and  "  occu- 


pations "  for  "  occupation "  (p.  25)  ;  while  "  the 
appearance  of  Erasmus  to  teach  Greek  at  Oxford  in  the 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  "  is  surely  a  slip.     ^ 

These  are,  however,  blemishes  (and  not  incorrigible 
ones)  which  do  not  destroy  the  value  of  a  really  good 
book  which  ought  to  prove  admirably  useful. 

Its  value  is  immensely  heightened  by  the  three  volumes 
of  readings  in  the  literature  of  the  period,  selected  by 
Messrs.  Edmunds  and  Spooner.  They  are  arranged 
for  junior,  intermediate  and  senior  classes,  and  they 
provide  a  feast  of  good  things.  The  compilers  have  had 
the  happy  idea  of  making  the  readings  follow  the  ' '  story." 
The  youngest  student  can  thus  test  the  criticisms  in 
the  "  story  "  for  himself,  and  he  must  indeed  be  a  dull 
dog  if  in  the  process  he  does  not  find  his  own  tastes 
quicken  and  his  admiration  grow.  For  the  selections 
are  well  made.  Shorter  works  are  given  at  length, 
and  where  extracts  are  employed  they  are  long  enough 
to  be  interesting  in  themselves,  besides  serving  as 
specimens  of  style.  The  four  volumes  deserve  a  happy 
fate.  The  idea  underlying  them  is  sound — literature  can 
only  be  taught  through  literature  ;  and  where  young 
students  are  concerned,  the  best,  and  nothing  but  the 
best,  is  the  only  material  possible.  We  recommend 
them  strongly. 

W.  T.  G. 


Minor  Notices 

University  Tutorial  Series.  Practical  Physics.  By  W.  R. 
Bower,  A.R.C.S.,  Technical  College,  Huddersfield, 
and  J.Satterby,  B.Sc,  A.R.C.S.     (W.  B.  Clive.    4s.  6d.) 

A  fairly  advanced  book,  assuming  a  theoretical  know- 
ledge of  matriculation  subjects.  There  is  a  simple  home 
course,  which  can  be  done  at  trifling  cost,  and  a  laboratory 
course  to  run  concurrently,  with  the  use  of  the  more  elabo- 
rate instruments  to  be  found  in  science  schools.  The  home 
course  will  be  especially  welcome  to  keen  young  students, 
and  may  lead  the  more  ambitious  on  to  spend  their  pocket- 
money  in  making  some  at  least  of  the  more  permanent 
instruments.  This  is  a  welcome  advance  along  lines  laid 
down  many  years  ago  by  Professor  Tyndall  in  a  little 
pamphlet  on  Electricity.  He  taught  us  how  very  effective 
apparatus  could  be  m^ade  from  straws,  cardboard,  tinfoil, 
and  such  homely  material. 

University    Tutorial    Series.      Tutorial    Physics.     Vol.    V. 

Properties    of    Matter.     By    C.    J.    L.    Wagstaff,    M.A. 

Cantab.,  Assistant  Master  at  Oundle  School.     (W.  B. 

Clive.  3s.  6d.) 
A  book  for  the  use  of  Secondary  and  Technical  Schools 
and  University  Colleges,  and  up  to  the  standard  of  a  pass 
degree.  It  includes  physics  otlier  than  light,  sound, 
heat,  electricity.  This  leaves  room  for  energy,  circular 
and  harmonic  motion,  hydrostatics,  friction,  capillarity 
and  other  branches  of  the  subject.  The  treatment  is 
theoretical  and  mathematical,  with  a  judicious  use  of  the 
calculus.  Very  interesting  sections  are  those  on  moments 
of  inertia  from  an  elementary  point  of  view,  Boys's  modifi- 
cation of  Cavendish's  experiment,  surface  tension,  and 
capillarity. 
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Object-lessons     in     Elementary    Science.     By    Vincent    T, 
Murche,  F.R.G.S.     (Macmillan  and  Co.     2S.6d.) 

Mr.  Murche  has  taken  the  London  School  Board  scheme 
of  object-teaching  in  elementary  science  and  written  a 
complete  set  of  lessons  on  the  subject.  Mechanics  are 
taught  by  means  of  working  models  of  the  various  simple 
machines.  This  is  followed  by  a  course  of  lectures  in  easy 
chemistry.  The  circulation  of  the  blood  and  the  digestive 
organs  and  functions  then  receive  attention,  and  there  is 
a  final  section  on  plants  and  animals  in  their  relation  to 
man,  especially  as  supplying  food  and  clothing.  The 
exposition  is  so  thorough  that  many  teachers  will  fill  up 
gaps  in  their  own  knowledge  before  selecting  what  may  be 
most  suitable  for  the  average  pupils.  One  doubt  occurs 
to  us.  While  diagrams  of  the  alimentary  system  are 
properly  recommended,  the  actual  dissection  of  a  sheep's 
heart  before  the  class  is  also  advised  to  illustrate  the  circula- 
tion of  the  blood.  There  are  two  objections  to  this  practical 
lesson.  What  is  learned  can  more  clearly  be  taught  from 
a  good  diagram,  and  cutting  up  of  raw  flesh  %vill  often  be 
offensive  to  both  teacher  and  children.  A  model  of  the 
heart  would  be  best  of  all. 

Strict  Counterpoint.     Part  I.     By  F.  E.  Gladstone,  Mus. 
Doc.     (Novello  and  Co.     2S.) 

There  are  so  many  books  on  counterpoint  in  existence 
that  the  present  work  might  be  thought  superfluous,  but 
Dr.  Gladstone's  reputation  as  a  contrapuntist  is  such  that 
we  cannot  lightly  put  aside  any  work  on  the  subject  to 
which  his  name  is  attached.  The  book  before  us  of  course 
covers  much  ground  that  has  already  been  traversed, 
but  it  enters  into  detail  more  fully  on  many  points.  The 
writer  has  been  a  teacher,  and  so  has  learned  to  understand 
the  difficulties  of  beginners.  No  knowledge  of  harmony 
is  assumed,  and  everything  is'explained  that  a  young  student 
is  likely  to  find  puzzling.  There  are  numerous  examples 
in  each  chapter  enabling  him  to  imbibe  his  theory  by 
abundant  practice.  The  self-discipline  acquired  ir  using 
such  a  book  as  this  should  be  invaluable.  The  young 
composer  is  very  apt  to  think  his  ideas  are  cramped  by  the 
study  of  strict  models  ;  those  who  have  to  listen  to  his 
efforts  often  feel  that  the  judicious  curbing  of  his  fancy — 
not  to  say  frenzy — would  be  no  small  blessing.  The  present 
volume  treats  of  strict  counterpoint  in  two  and  three  points, 
and,  as  there  are  five  species  of  counterpoint  to  deal  with, 
much  variety  of  treatment  is  possible,  as  Dr.  Gladstone 
shows.  The  concluding  volume  will  be  looked  for  with 
much  interest. 

Messrs.  Novello  also  send  School  Songs  {i^d.  each), 
among  which  we  may  specially  commend  Lullaby,  by 
J.  E.  West  :  music  and  words  are  both  quite  in  keeping 
with  the  leading  idea,  originality  is  hardly  to  be  looked  for 
in  such  a  well-worn  theme.  The  Seedling  is  a  bright  fittle 
composition,  by  Theo.  Wendt,  and  The  Mooly  Cow,  by  the 
same  composer,  will  be  appreciated  by  quite  small  children. 
Fountains  Waken,  by  Arthur  Richard,  is  a  pleasing  little 
work  in  Canon  for  two  voices,  somewhat  low  in  pitch 
occasionally  for  children.  Creation's  Hymn  (Beethoven) 
requires  rather  a  fuller  and  richer  body  of  tone  than  can  be 
expected  from  children's  voices. 

The  Lamb,  by  Walford  Davies  {^d.),  for  three  voices,  is 
a  charming  setting  of  Blake's  delightful  words,  well  worth 
the  pains  necessary  to  secure  an  efficient  rendering. 

Two  books  of  School  Songs  for  two  voices  (6d.  each) 
contain  several  items  that  teachers  will  be  glad  to  use. 


in  particular.  Song  of  the  Dunes,  by  C.  H.  Lloyd,  and  a 
Madrigal  to  May,  by  Ed.  Nicol.  Of  the  five  songs  by  Peter 
CorneUus,  which  make  up  the  second  of  these  books, 
we  prefer  The  Christmas  Tree.  The  changes  of  time  and 
key  in  The  Kings  and  The  Shepherds  will  present  some  diffi- 
culty to  young  performers  :  they  are  decidedly  sombre  in 
character. 

The  Frolicsome  Hours.     By  T.  F.  Dunhill.     (Novello  and 
Co.     IS.  6d.) 

Quite  a  good  specimen  of  its  kind.  There  is  a  somewhat 
pretentious  instrumental  opening,  and  then  we  have  a 
tuneful  httle  trio.  Indeed,  throughout  the  whole  work — 
a  Musical  Fantasy,  it  is  styled — we  find  patches  of  melody, 
not  very  original  certainly,  but  quite  agreeable.  What  we 
are  inclined  to  doubt  is,  whether  education  or  art  is  any 
richer  for  these  productions.  At  best  they  are  inoffensive, 
but  are  never  capable  of  arresting  attention.  If  Plato,  or 
rather  Socrates,  could  listen  to  compositions  of  this  kind,  he 
would  be  dubious  as  to  their  moral  effect  on  children's 
character  :  they  seem  to  have  no  definite  message  to  deliver, 
such  as  every  artistic  production  must  have,  if  it  is  to  justify 
its  existence.  This  remark  applies  more  particularly  to  the 
words  than  the  music.  There  is  a  tinge  of  the  fairy  element, 
but  the  commonplace  prevails.  The  music  has  risen  to 
a  higher  level,  but  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  though  light 
and  pretty  generally,  it  borders  on  the  trivial. 

McDougall's  English  Songster.     By  Edward  Mason,    Mus. 

Bac.     (McDougaU's  Educational  Co.     ^d.  paper.     4d. 

cloth.) 
Tliis  little  volume  contains  the  old  favourite  songs  which 
every  schoolchild  ought  to  know  and  love.  The  compiler 
says  he  has  selected  them  according  to  the  recommendation 
of  the  Board  of  Education.  That  recommendation  was 
worthy  of  attention,  and  the  editor  has  done  his  work 
carefully.  The  Tonic  Sol-fa  notation  is  used  ;  the  printing 
is  clear.  There  are  eighty-three  songs,  catches,  rounds 
and  carols,  and  the  cost  is  so  trifling  as  to  place  the  book 
within  general  reach. 

The  Geometrigraph.  Designed  by  P.  Abbott,  B.A.  (Aston 
and  Mander,  Ltd.  2S.) 
This  instrument  should  prove  useful  to  teachers  in  a  course 
of  preliminary  practical  geometry.  It  consists  of  three 
graduated  wooden  laths  and  three  circular  brass  protractors. 
By  clamping  these  in  different  positions  it  is  possible  to 
illustrate  the  majority  of  the  theorems  in  elementary 
geometry.  To  mention  a  few  of  its  uses,  triangles  can  be 
constructed  from  given  data  and  the  remaining  measure- 
ments read  off  :  it  can  be  easily  demonstrated  that  the 
sum  of  the  interior  angles  of  a  triangle  is  two  right  angles  : 
the  properties  of  parallels  can  be  shown  as  also  the  property 
of  the  isosceles  triangle  and  its  converse.  In  fact  an  in- 
genious teacher  could  make  very  effective  use  of  it.  It 
should  save  time,  too,  in  checking  the  results  of  the  work 
of  a  class  who  are  constructing  figures  to  scale  by  drawing. 

Books  by  Herbert  Strang  :  Samba.  A  Story  of  the  Rubber 
Slaves  of  tne  Congo.  6s.  One  of  dive's  Heroes.  A 
Story  of  the  Fight  for  India.  6s.  Jack  Hardy  ;  or, 
A  Hundred  Years  Ago.  2S.  6d.  (Hodder  and  Stough- 
ton.) 
These  boys'  books  by  Mr.  Strang  deserve  a  special  word  of 

praise,   inasmuch  as  they  do  not  pander  to  the  juvenile 
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taste  for  sensationalism,  but  teach  useful  knowledge  and 
sound  principles.  Samba  provides  a  lesson  in  how  not  to 
rule  a  colonial  empire,  coupled  with  an  inspiration  of 
sympathy  and  toleration  towards  subject  races,  while  One 
of  Clive's  Heroes  makes  the  reader  acquainted  ■with  some 
stirring  chapters  on  the  history  of  the  conquest  of  India. 
The  last  of  the  three  deals  with  the  struggle  between 
England  and  France  for  the  empire  of  the  sea  ;  and  though 
in  these  days  of  rapprochement  the  less  we  hear  of  the 
glories  of  these  encounters  the  better,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  it  gives  a  faithful  picture  of  the  spirit  that  animated 
our  forefathers.  In  short,  boys  who  enjoy  stories  of  adven- 
ture will  here  get  their  fill  of  excitement,  and  at  the  same 
time  avoid  the  drawbacks  of  exaggerated  patriotism  and 
an  inordinate  thirst  for  blood  ;  the  books  are  sensibly  and 
temperately  written,  and  are  warmly  to  be  commended. 

A  Short  History  of  the  English  People.     By  John  Richard 

Green.     In  three  parts   at   3s.    each.     Part  I.,  down 

to    1422;    Part   II.,   to    1660;    Part    III.,    to   1874. 

(MacmiUan  and  Co.,  Ltd.) 

A  book  which  has  gone  through  more  than  twenty-five 

editions  and  still  holds  the  field  needs  no  word  of  approval 

from  us,  but  we  feel  sure  that  the  present  edition,  owing  to 

its  subdivision,  will  be  as  popular  as  any  of  the  preceding 

ones.     It  is  now  within  the  reach  of  all,  and  as  each  part 

contains  a  complete  index  it  will  be  possible  to  use  in  class 

the   particular   section   that   is   under   discussion   without 

curtaihng  the  purchase  of  the  complete  work.     Each  volume 

contains  several  excellent  maps. 

An  Advanced  History  of  Great  Britain.  With  67,  Maps  and 
Plans.     By  T.  F.  Tout.     (Longmans,  Green  and  Co. 

This  is  the  third  or  most  advanced  volume  of  Professor 
Tout's  system  of  concentric  histories,  and  is  designed  for 
the  higher  forms  of  schools.  In  a  short  notice  like  this, 
a  proper  survey  of  the  contents  is  impossible,  but  a  cursory 
inspection  shows  that  it  is  readable,  full  of  detail,  and 
furnished  with  an  excellent  equipment  of  maps,  plans, 
tables,  and  indexes.  An  admirable  feature  of  the  book  is 
the  occasional  interpolation  of  a  chapter  on  general  topics 
in  the  main  narrative,  containing  summaries  of  important 
developments,  and  reviews  of  the  constitutional  position 
from  time  to  time.  At  its  very  moderate  price  the  book 
ought  to  appeal  to  a  wide  public. 

The  Junior  Geography.  Vol.  II.  2S.  The  Preliminary 
Geography.  Vol.  I.  15.  6d.  By  A.  J.  Herbertson. 
(Clarendon  Press.) 

These  two  books,  based  evidently  upon  the  requirements 
of  the  Oxford  Locals,  will  be  found  to  fulfil  their  purpose 
admirably.  Geography  is  nowadays  a  far  from  dry  subject, 
and  our  author  has  here  succeeded  in  presenting  it  in  an 
attractive  fashion,  and  in  a  way  calculated  to  make  the 
pupil  think.  With  the  appearance  of  the  Senior  Course, 
which  is  already  announced,  the  series  will  be  complete  ; 
in  the  meantime  the  two  volumes  before  us  are  well  worth 
a  trial.  They  treat  of  geography  in  a  general  way  ;  those 
who  want  more  statistical  detail  will,  no  doubt,  supplement 
them  from  other  sources  ;  but  as  an  introductory  treatment 
of  the  subject  they  seem  to  us  to  be  wholly  praiseworthy. 
Vol.  II.  is  already  in  its  second  edition. 


Brier  Patch  Philosophy.     By  W.  J.  Long.     (Ginn  and   Co. 
65.   nett.) 

An  attractive  book  by  a  talented  observer  of  animal-life, 
dealing  with  problems  of  philosophy  of  many  kinds.  It  will 
be  found  interesting  to  children,  and  even  more  so  to  grown 
up  people  who  arc  fond  of  animals. 


Handy  Volume  Atlas  of  the  World.  By  E.  G.  Ravenstein. 
Seventh  Edition.     (Geo.  Philip  and  Son,  Ltd.     3s.  6d.) 

A  book  which  has  had  so  long  a  life  as  this  has  justified 
its  existence.  It  contains  seventy-two  plates,  and  an  index 
of  names  extending  over  112  pages,  besides  other  statistical 
information  of  value,  completely  revised  and  brought  up  to 
date.  Its  convenient  size  is  an  attractive  feature,  as  it  is 
not  so  unwieldy  to  be  carried  about  as  the  ordinary 
atlas. 

A  Treasury  of  English  Literature.  By  Kate  M.  Warren. 
With  an  Introduction  by  Stopford  A.  Brooke.  (Con- 
stable and  Co.     ys.  6d.  nett.) 

Mr.  Stopford  Brooke  supplies  an  admirable  introduction 
to  a  volume  of  carefully  chosen  selections  which  are  intended 
primarily  to  illustrate  his  world-famous  Primer  of  English 
Literature.  But  quite  apart  from  this  object,  the  Treasury 
wiU  find  many  readers  on  its  own  intrinsic  merits,  for  Miss 
Warren  shows  great  discrimination  and  taste  ;  and  many 
beautiful  passages  are  printed  in  this  volume,  which  are 
difi&cult  otherwise  to  obtain.  The  earlier  selections  are 
especially  valuable,  and  the  excellent  translations  of  the 
Old  Middle  English  specimens  will  be  found  most  useful 
to  students.  Some  of  the  passages  given  are  of  great 
beauty,  notably  the  tragic  "  Wife's  Complaint  "  of  the  eighth 
century,  and  the  "  Wanderer,"  with  its  philosophy  as  old  as 
Solomon's,  as  modern  as  the  latest  German  pessimist's. 
"  Where  is  the  horse  gone  ?  Where  is  the  man  gone  ? 
Where  is  gone  the  treasure-giver  ?  Where  are  the  seats 
of  feasting  ?  .  .  .  All  is  afflicted  in  the  realm  of  earth.  .  .  . 
Here  wealth  is  fleeting,  here  a  friend  is  fleeting,  here  is  man 
fleeting,  here  is  woman  fleeting.  All  this  place  of  earth 
is  vanity."  This  strain  of  fatalism,  pessimism — or  call 
it  what  you  will — is  curiously  persistent  in  all  these  early 
writings. 

The  Tntrodxiction,  in  which  Mr.  Stopford  Brooke  discusses 
the  various  influences  to  which  English  literature  has  been 
subjected,  is  a  very  valuable  adjunct  to  the  book.  He 
points  out  the  assimilative  nature  of  our  literature,  its  power 
of  absorbing  the  best  in  foreign  literature  without  ever 
being  imitative.  "  English  literature  has  always  been 
English.  Whatever  it  took  it  Anglicised,  so  strong  and  vital 
were  the  original  cells  of  its  thought  and  passion." 

General  History.  By  P.  V.  N.  Myers.  (Ginn  and  Co.  ys.  6d.) 

The  new  edition  of  Professor  Myers's  volume  on  general 
history,  which  has  now  been  in  use  in  schools  and  colleges 
for  the  last  seventeen  years,  contains  several  fresh  chapters, 
as  well  as  a  new  series  of  coloured  maps,  and  a  further  list 
of  authorities.  The  book  is  too  well  known  and  appre- 
ciated to  call  for  a  detailed  review  here  ;  of  its  kind — a  brief 
bird's-eye  view  of  the  world's  history — it  is  excellent,  and 
used  as  a  basis  on  which  to  build  a  firm  structure,  it  should 
be  most  valuable  for  teaching  purposes. 
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Books  Received 

.^Voice^Culture  for  Children.     By  J.Bates.     Parti.     In 
structions.     15.     6d.     Part    II.     Exercises,    with    Piano 
forte    Accompaniment.      is.     6d.      Part     III.      Two-part 
Studies    for    Treble  Voices.     Sd.     Tliree    parts    complete, 
3s.  6d  and  4s.  6d. 

Examination  Questions.     By  C.  Harris,  Mus.  Doc.     2S. 
Novello's  School  Band  Musics.     Nos.  I.  to  VIII. 
The  Year's  Work  in  Classical  Studies,  1906.     Edited  by 
W.   H.   D.   Rouse,   M.A.,   &c.     xii    +    140  pages.      John 
Murray.     25.  6d.  nett. 

The  Virgil  Pocket  Book.  Arranged  by  S.  E.  Winbolt. 
With  an  Introduction  by  Arthur  Sidgwick.  xxviii  +  80 
pages.     Constable.     25.  nett. 

Manual  of  Instruction  in  Marksmanship.  By  E.  J.  D. 
Newtt.     40  pages.     Simpkin,  Marshall.     6£f.  nett. 

Shakespeare's  King  Lear.  Edited  by  C.  W.  Crook,  B.A. 
Ixvi  +  158  pages.  Interleaved  blank  paper.  Ralph, 
Holland  and  Co.     2S.  nett. 

-  Bacon's  Essays,  Set  for  the  Certificate  Examination, 
1908.  Edited  by  David  Salmon.  144  pages.  Interleaved 
blank  paper.     Ralph,  Holland  and  Co.     is.  gd. 

Readings  in  Old  Testament  History.  By  the  Rev.  A.  R. 
Whitham,  M.A.     xii  4-  362  pages.     Rivingtons,  2S.  6d. 

The  Secret  of  Herbart.  By  F.  H.  Hayward,  D.  Litt.  &c. 
Revised  and  enlarged  edition.     Watts  and  Co.     6d. 

Responsions  Papers  in  Special  Subjects,  1901-1906. 
With  answers  to  Mathematical  Questions  and  Introduction 
by  the  Rev.  C.  A.  Marcon,  M.A.,  and  F.  G.  Brabant,  M.A. 
152  pages.     Clarendon  Press.     3s.  6d. 

Inorganic  Chemistry.  By  J.  L.  Howe.  A  Second  edition 
of  Inorganic  Chemistry,  by  F.  P.  Venables  and  J.  L.  Howe, 
viii  4-  422  pages.     WilUams  and  Norgate.     12s.  6i.  nett. 

Simple  Studies  in  Line  and  Mass.     By  E.  A.   Branch. 

25  pages.     13^'  4-  8 J".     Ralph,  Holland  and  Co.     2s.  nett. 

A    Junior    Physical    Geography.     By    E.    O.    WiUiams. 

viii  4-   64  pages.     Maps  and  Diagrams.     PhiHp  and  Son, 

Ltd.     IS. 

VreytAg's  Die  Verlorene  Handschrift.  Edited  by  Katherine 
M.  Hewett.  xlviii  +  224  pages.  Frontispiece.  Mac- 
mUlan.     ^s.  6d. 

An  Easy  Poetry  Book.  Selected  and  arranged  by  W, 
Williamson,  B.A.     viii   +    116  pages.     Methuen.     is. 

The  First  Book  of  Kings.  Edited  by  A.  E.  Ruble,  D.D. 
172  pages.     Maps.     Methuen.     2s. 

A  School  History  of  Lancashire.  By  W.  E.  Rhoades, 
M.A.  xii  4-  216  pages.  Three  maps  and  43  illustrations. 
Methuen.     is.  6d. 

The  Primary  School.  Some  Criticisms  and  Suggestions 
by  a  County  Education  Secretary.  24  pages.  Chance  and 
Bland,  Gloucester.     3^.  post  free. 

Shakespeare.  By  Walter  Raleigh,  vi  +  232  pages. 
(EngUsh  Men  of  Letters  Series.)     Macmillan.     2S.  nett. 

The  Pronunciation  of  Latin.  Report  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Classical  Association.     John  Murray,     ^d. 

Great  Minds  at  One.  A  Year's  Parallels  in  Prose  and 
Verse.  Compiled  by  F.  M.  Hornby.  240  pages.  T.  Fisher 
Unwin.     3s.  6d.  nett. 

The  Girls'  School  Year-Book,  1907.  Sonnenschein. 
2S.  6d.  nett. 

Heat  Shadows.  By  W.  Jamieson,  B.Sc.  32  pages. 
Diagrams.     Blackie.     6d.  nett. 


New  Geometry  Papers,     By  R.  Deakin,  M.A.     104  pages. 
Macmillan.      is. 

rr  Highways  of  History.  Book  I.  Tales  of  the  Homeland. 
126  pages.  Illustrated,  lod.  Book  II.  Stories  from 
British  History.  174  pages.  Illustrated,  is.  Book  III. 
Britons  of  Renown.  Illustrated.  192  pages,  is.  ^d. 
Nelson. 

McDougaU's  British  Songster.  By  E.  Mason,  JIus.  Bac. 
6d.  nett. 

Memorabilia  Latina.  Selected  Notes  on  Latin  Grammar. 
By  F.  W.  Levander,  F.R.A.S.     viii  +  72  pages.     Bell.      is. 

A  German  Science  Reader.  By  W.  H.  Wait,  Ph.D. 
X  +  322  pages.     Macmillan.     4s.  6d. 

Parlez-vous  Franfais  ?  Par  Kathleen  Fitzgerald.  78 
pages.     Illustrations.     Longmans,     is. 

London  City  Churches.  By  A.  E.  Daniell.  viii  +  394 
pages.  Numerous  illustrations  by  L.  Martin.  Second 
Edition.     Constable,     ^s.  6d.  nett. 

Excelsior  Readers.  Introductory.  108  pages.  Coloured 
and  other  Illustrations.     Oliver  and  Boyd.     Sd. 

Excelsior  Readers.  Book  IV.  248  pages.  Coloured  and 
other  Illustrations.     Oliver  and  Boyd.     is.  4^. 

Milton's  Areopagitica  and  Select  Poems.     Edited  by  A. 

F.  Watt,  M.A.,  and  S.  C.  Coggin,  B.A.     xii  +  264  pages. 
University  Tutorial  Press.     2s. 

Quentin  Diirward.     By  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Bart.     Edited 

by  P.  F.  Willert.     xii  +  480  pages.     Clarendon  Press.     2s. 

Vivent  les  Vacances  !     By  C.  Saunois.     With  a  Preface  by 

G.  Petilleau,  B.A.,  and  illustrations  by  R.  Hope,     vi  +  90 
pages.     Blackie.     is. 

Elementary  Electrical  Engineering.  By  J.  H.  Shaxby, 
B.Sc.     viii  +   192  pages.     Diagrams.     Blackie.      t,s.  nett. 

Readings  in  English  History  from  Original  Sources. 
Book  II.  (1 155  to  1485).  Edited  by  R.  B.Morgan,  B.Litt., 
and  E.  J.  Bailey,  B.A.  216  pages.  Illustrations.  Blackie. 
2s.  6d. 

Moral  Instruction.  Middle  Stage.  By  H.  Major,  B.A., 
B.Sc.     80   pages.     Blackie.     is.   nett. 

The  Laws  of  Health.  By  C.  C.  Douglas,  M.D.  240  pages. 
Illustrations.     Blackie.     3s.   nett. 

An  Elementary  and  Intermediate  Algebra.  By  J.  Light- 
foot,  D.Sc.  viii  +  422  +  xUi  pages  Answers.  Ralph, 
Holland  and  Co.     4s.  6d. 

Exercises  in  Concrete  Geometry.  By  D.  S.  Wright,  A.M. 
vi  +   84  pages.     Diagrams.     D.  C.  Heath  and  Co.     2s. 

The  Book  of  Rustem.  Retold  from  the  Shah  Nameh  of 
Firdausi.  By  E.  M.  Wilmot-Buxton.  xii  4-  240  pages. 
Illustrations.     Harrap.     is.   6d. 

The  Beginner's  Arithmetic.  Parts  I.  and  II.  vi  +  200 
pages.     Diagrams.     D.  C.  Heath  and  Co.     is. 

Cassell's  French  Classics.  Edited  by  de  V.  Payen- 
Payne.  Twelve  books.  Paper,  id.  nett ;  Cloth,  3^.  nett 
each. 

MoUere's  Les  Femmes  Savantes.  With  a  Preface  and 
Glossary  by  F.  Spencer,     xvi  -t-  144  pages.     Dent.     is.  6i. 

nett. 

Intermediate  Hydrostatics.  By  W.  Briggs,  LL.D.,  and 
G.  H.  Brj'an,  Sc.D.  viii  -I-  264  pages.  Diagrams  and 
Answers.     University  Tutorial   Press. 

Erckmann-Chatrian's  Le  Conscrit  de  181 3.  Edited  by 
O.  B.  Super,  Ph.D.  vi  4-210  pages.  D.  C.  Heath  and  Co. 
IS.  6d. 
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ESSRS.   LONGIViAMS  8^  C 

By  LEON    CONTANSEAU,  M.A. 

A  PRACTICAL  DICTIONARY  OF  THE  FRENCH  AND  ENGLISH  LA^NGQAGES. 

Post  Svo,  3s.  G(l. 

A  POCKET  DICTIONARY  OF  THE  FRENCH  AND  ENGLISH  LANGUAGES. 

Being  a  careful  Abridgment  of  the  Author's  "  Practical  French  and  English  Dictionary,"  preserving  all  the  most 

useful  features  of  the  Original,  condensed  in  a  much  smaller  volume. 

Square    18 mo,  Is.  6d. 

*,*  Special  Edition  for  Travellers  and  Pocket  Use,  bound  in  leather  tuck,  price  3s.  6d.  net. 


FIRST  STEP  m  FREP^CH.     An  Easy  Method  of 

Learning  the  Elements  of  the  Language:  r.  Vocabulary  of  Words 
for  Exercise  in  Pronunciation  ;  2.  Rules  of  Grammar  ;  3.  Exercises  in 
French  and  English,  with  Conversations;  4.  Entertaining  Pieces  for 
Reading  and  Translation.     i2mo,  2s.  6d. 

MODERN  FRENCH  GRAMMAR.     Comprising 

Vocabularies,  Conversational  Lessons,  and  copious  Exercises  com- 
posed from  the  best  French  Authors  of  the  Present  Day.     ismo,  4s. 

GUIDE  TO  FRENCH  TRANSLATION.    Being 

a  Selection  of  Instructive  and  Entertaining  English  Extracts,  with 
Hints  for  their  Translation  into  French.     i2mo,  3s.  5d.     Key,  3s.  6d. 


ELEMENTARY  FRENCH  COURSE. 

for  Middle-Class  Schools.     i8mo. 

Accidence,  8d. 
Syntax,  8d. 

Conversation  Book,  8d. 
First  Exercise  Book,  8d. 
Second  Exercise  Book,  8d. 
Translation  Book,  8d. 
Easy  French  Delectus,  8d. 
First  French  Reader,  8d. 
Second  French  Reader,  8d. 


Adapted 


Bt;  Professor  GANOT. 

Translated  and  Edited  bg  E.  ATKINSON,  Ph.J).    F.C.S..  and  Revised  by  A.  W-  REINOLD,  M.A..  F.R.S. 

SIXTEENTH  EDITION.     With  9  Coloured  Plates  and  Maps,  and  1048  Woodcuts. 

Croivn  Svo,  15s. 

TENTH   EDITION.     With  7  Plates,  631  Woodcuts,  and  an  Appendix  of  Questions. 

Croivn  Svo,  7s.  6(1. 

Bp   WILLIAM   WATSON.  A.R.C.Sc,  D.Sc.  (London),  F.R.S. 

Assistajil  Professor  of  Physics  at  the  Royal  Colh-^e  of  Scit'iicc,  Lo?idon. 

A  Book  of  Reference  for  the  Student  workings  In  a  Physical  Laboratory. 

With  278  Illustrations.     Large  crown,  Svo,  9s.  [Just  Published. 

FOURTH  EDITION  (Sixth  Impression).   With  579  Illustrations  and  a  Collection  of  Examples  and  Questions,  with  Answers. 

Large  crown  Svo,  10s.  Gd. 


By  J.  HAMBLIN  SMITH.  M.A. 


ARITHMETIC.     Crown  Svo,  3s.  6d.    (Copies  may  be 

had  without  the  Answers.) 
A  Key.     9s. 

A   SHILLING   ARITHMETIC.      For  the   use   of 

Elementary  Classes  and  Preparatory  Schools.    Fcap.  8vo,  is.     With 
Answers,  is.  6d. 

EXERCISES  IN  ARITHMETIC.     Arranged  and 

adapted  to  the  Sections  in  Hamelin  Smith's  "Treatise  on  Arith- 
metic."   Crown  8vo,  with  Answers,  2s.  ;  without  Answers,  is.  6d. 
A  Key.     6s.  6d. 

ELEMENTARY  ALGEBRA.     New  Edition,  with 

a  large  number  of  additional  Exercises.     With  or  without  Answers. 
Crown  Svo,  3s.  6d.     Answers  separately,  5d. 
A  Key.     Crown  Svo,  9s. 

EXERCISES   ON  ALGEBRA.    Small  Svo,  2s.  6d. 

(Copies  may  be  had  without  Answers.) 

ELEMENTARY  TRIGONOEViETRY.   Small  Svo, 

4S.  6d. 

A  Key.    7s.  6d. 

AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  STUDY  OF 

HEAT.    Crown  Svo,  3s. 


ELEMENTARY  STATICS.     Crown  Svo,  3s. 
ELEMENTARY   HYDROSTATICS. 

Crown  8vo,  3s. 

Key  to  Statics  and  Hydrostatics.    63. 

RIDERS    IN     EUCLID.      Containing   a   Graduated 

Collection  of  Easy  Deductions  from  Books  I.,  II.,  III.,  IV.,  and  VI.  of 
Euclid's  "  Elements  of  Geometry."     Crown  8vo,  is.  6d. 

GEOMETRICAL  CONIC  SECTIONS.    Crown 

Svo,  3s.  6d. 

ELEMENTS  OF  GEOMETRY.   Containing  Books 

1.  to  VI.  and  portions  of  Books  XI.  and  XII.  of  Euclid,  with  Exercises 
and  Notes.     Arranged  with  the  Abbreviations  admitted  in  the  Cam 
bridge     University   and    Local    Examinations.      Crown   Svo,   3s.   6d. 
(Books  I.  and  II.  may  be  had  separately,  limp  cloth,  is.  6d.) 
A  Key.    Ss.  6d. 

BOOK  OF  ENUNCIATIONS  FOR  HAMBLIN 

SMITH'S    GEOMETRY,  ALGEBRA,    TRIGONOMETRY,    STA- 
TICS, and  HYDROSTATICS.     Small  Svo,  is. 

THE  METRIC  SYSTEM  OF  WEIGHTS  AND 

MEASURES.     An  Elementary  Treatise,     Crown  Svo,  2s, 
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